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Tuts is not only one of the handsomest, but one of the 
most entertaining volumes that we have lately received from 
England. Among the contributors to its pages are some of 
the best scholars of the old University of Cambridge. It 
consists of Greek and Latin translations, chiefly from the 
English poets, most of which are executed with much classi- 
cal elegance. Many of them are humorous trifles, but the 
whole collection shows the exquisite skill possessed by mem- 
bers of the University in composition in the two principal lan- 
guages of antiquity. ‘The nicety an curacy of English 
scholarship have always been famous ; omprehensiveness 
less so. A very exact verbal knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
and especially of the laws of metrical composition, has been 
considered indispensable to the education of an English gen- 
tleman. Hence we have seen eminent professional men fill- 
ing up the intervals of their daily occupations by writing 
Latin and Greek verses, or translating into those tongues fa- 
vorite passages from English authors. Illustrious statesmen 
console themselves under defeat, or speed the hours of re- 
tirement from political life, by constructing hexameters and 
pentameters. At the schools, boys are most laboriously 
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trained in this discipline ; prizes and honors are obtained by 
it at the University ; and the high places of the church are 
brilliant objects in the scholar’s perspective, the steps to which 
are trochees, spondees, and anapests. Classical learning is 
thus preéminently esteemed in England. But it has rarely 
taken the comprehensive range over all the fields of antiqua- 
rian research, for which German scholarship, since the days 
of Wolf and Heyne, has been distinguished. The philol- 
ogists of England have been too much inclined to spend their 
strength on minute points, and the mechanical structure of 
sentences and verses. 

Mr. Porson was a striking example, both of the excellen- 
ces and defects of his learned countrymen. His knowledge 
was profound, and ever ready to his hand. He had a mem- 
ory that grasped every thing within its reach, and let nothing 
go. But he failed to enter as deeply as his German rivals 
into the .poetical spirit of the great works he criticized, 
and contented himself with acute investigations of words 
and feet. He had at his command the mechanical princi- 
ples of metrical structure, but failed to master the higher 
laws of rhythm. In his famous preface to Hecuba, he laid 
down a series of metrical rules, which were drawn from 
a limited number of examples ; but it frequently happened, 
that a dogged line of A%schylus or Sophocles contradicted 
the canon point-blank. Porson and his school got over 
such difficulties by altering the line, and not the canon ; as if 
the old poets never wrote without having a complicated sys- 
tem of prosodiacal rules at their fingers’ ends, like the can- 
didate hammering out his Sapphics for a college prize. And 
when Hermann, the greatest philologist and metrician of 
modern times, in his preface to Hecuba, pointed out, with 
many compliments to the learned Englishman, the limited 
and exclusive character of his system, and demonstrated its 
errors beyond any reasonable cavil or question, the gruff 
Professor replied with a doggrel version of a Greek Epigram, 
by an Etonian. The epigram is an imitation of these lines 
of Phocylides ; 

Kai 105¢ Dwxviiden’ Aéovoe xoxot* ouy 0 wer, Og 0’ ov" 
Hlaytes, nhynv IIgoxhecug" xai ITgoxhéns Aégros. 


It runs thus ; 
Wides got wetQwr, w Tevtovec’ ovy 6 wey, O¢ 8’ ov* 
Hlavtes, nhiv Eguavvos’ 0 3’ Eouarvos apodga Tevtwy. 
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And is thus elegantly rendered by Porson; 


‘‘The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five score 
But ninety-five more; 
All, save only Hermann ; 
And Hermann ’s a German.” 


Those who know the comparative value of the services 
rendered to Greek studies by the English and the German 
scholars, have long smiled at the harmless vanity of the Pro- 
fessor and his metrical disciples. Hermann’s investigations 
have entirely set aside the principles of the English school ; 
and, though many of his refined details have been rejected, 
still he is to be regarded as the great teacher of the laws of 
metre and rhythm. 

The effects of this careful classical training on the minds » 
of English scholars and statesmen are sufficiently obvious. 
Their writings and their spoken eloquence are marked by a 
degree of simple, manly taste, which is nowhere else to be 
found, except in the literature of the ancients. The English 
language is used by them with a neatness, propriety, exact- 
ness, and force, to which ‘* the cheap extemporaneous rant ”’ 
of most American legislators is a perfect stranger. And, 
above all, they have the art, —so utterly unknown to nine 
tenths of the ‘*thrilling,”’ ‘‘irresistible,”? ‘* overwhelming” 
orators in our republic, — of stopping when they have done. 
They know how to find the point in question, and keep to 
it; they are clear, vigorous, and logical. We do not mean 
to say, that they owe all this to their early skill in hexame- 
ters and pentameters. We know well, that a Latin or 
Greek prize man is not, of necessity, a master of that ‘* harp 
of thousand strings,’’ the English language. A man may be 
able to put together faultlessly Greek and Latin verses, who 
cannot write a page in his mother tongue, without being 
laughed at; and a man may, like Franklin, acquire by labo- 
rious practice a correct and elegant English style without the 
smallest assistance from Greek and Latin masters. But 
single examples prove nothing either way. The habits of 
mind acquired by studying accurately the elegancies of two 
such instruments of thought, as the languages of Greece and 
Rome; that nice discrimination, which is for ever called in- 
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to exercise ; the constant comparisons and selections, which 
the mind is compelled to make, especially in composition in 
those languages, cannot fail to prove eminently favorable to 
correct thinking and writing when the same powers are wield- 
ing another instrument, though so widely different from them 
as the Englishman’s mother tongue. 

It is true, on the other hand, that persons of no great in- 
tellectual powers have sometimes been remarkable for their 
skill in writing the dead languages. Men without the small- 
est spark of poetical genius have figured as brilliant authors 
of elegies, Sapphics, and so on, and received the applauses 
of listening senatus academici. And, from the very nature 
of the case, in such exercises the language must be an ob- 
ject of primary care, as a thing almost independent of the 
sentiment and thought. It would be difficult to find, proba- 
bly, in productions of this sort by the most illustrious poets, 
many evidences of that creative genius which their native 
writings display. The ‘* Africa’? of Petrarch and the Latin 
poems of Milton at once occur as illustrations of this remark. 
Every original genius is bound, by cords he cannot break, 
to his mother tongue. Its words and forms of expression 
are intertwined with the very fibres of his intellectual being. 
His most subtile and peculiar associations, every thought 
that marks him as a distinct and self-dependent mind, is in- 
dissolubly iaterwoven with the tissue of the language he lisped 
in his infancy. Before he can freely use a foreign and dead 
language, he must take from his thoughts all that individual- 
izes them ; he must reduce his conceptions to their simplest 
form ; in short, he must attempt to say only what every- 
body else may say with equal propriety. 

Another consideration ought also to be taken into the ac- 
count. Labor as we may upon the ancient languages, we 
cannot approach the style of the great masters. We should 
not like to submit a modern Sapphic to Sappho. We can 
imagine the smile of ridicule, that would pass over the lovely 
Lesbian’s lips, as she read the faultless lines even of a Valen- 
tine Blomfield, with their perfectly adjusted trochees, spon- 
dees, and dactyles, and their unimpeachable Molicisms. The 
most Ciceronian Latin of modern times would, it is likely, 
fall harshly on the ears of Cicero. Still the effort to imi- 
tate those great teachers of thought and style cannot be made 
without gaining a clearer perception of their beauties, and of 
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the profound principles on which their works are formed. A 
close investigation of the harmonies of style naturally prepares 
the mind to open itself to the deeper harmonies of thought. 
And the more carefully this is done, the nearer and more dis- 
tinct will be the student’s view of the transcendent excellences 
of those works, which the world has for many centuries united 
in admiring. We cannot write Greek prose like Xenophon, 
or poetry like Homer ; but, by the scrutinizing study of the 
exquisite structure of their language implied in attempting to 
imitate them, we come to understand them better and feel 
their beauties more sensibly. ‘The judgment is exercised, the 
taste refined, and knowledge increased. We make the great 
authors of antiquity our own, and we attain a sense of literary 
beauty, which no other productions perhaps would have be- 
stowed upon us. Not that we can ever relish the epics of 
Homer or the tragedies of Sophocles, like an ancient Greek. 
There is a skill in the native ear, that passes the comprehen- 
sion of the duller organ of the foreign critic. A thousand 
readings of the Antigone will not bring to the perception of 
the closet scholar in modern times, all the delicate graces of 
its style, which every person in an Attic audience of thirty 
thousand men caught, the instant the actor’s voice struck up- 
on his senses. Many idiomatic arrangements of words, a 
thousand nameless touches of the master’s native hand, on 
which, to a great extent, the mysterious effects of poetical 
works depend, must pass unheeded by the profoundest schol- 
ar’s mind. Conjectural emendations by the ablest philologist 
are much more likely to mar than mend an exquisite original. 
Changing the order of a phrase, or the place of a word, or 
substituting one minute particle for another, may break a 
charm, which held enthralled the passions of listening thou- 
sands. How many flowers of grace in the Odes of Horace 
withered, for a time at least, under the rude touch of Bent- 
ley’s daring hand. And perhaps we should never have known 
what the trouble with them was, had he not tried the same 
wanton treatment upon the ‘‘ Paradise Lost”? of Milton. 
Then, indeed, men saw the folly of trusting to modern skill, 
to restore the faded or injured beauties of an antique original. 
But we have wandered a little from our subject. Classi- 
cal studies, if pursued with proper views, are unquestionably 
the best means to train the manly mind to habits of accuracy 
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and of patient labor. ‘They form the taste with greater cer- 
tainty and to greater purity, than any other studies ; and com- 
position in the classical languages, both in prose and verse, is 
a most important means towards the full accomplishment of all 
the useful results to which these studies are capable of lead- 
ing ; not, as may well be supposed from what we have said 
above, with any prospect of rivalling the ancients in their 
own arts, or of acquiring a Greek or Latin style that would 
not strike a Greek or Roman as insufferably stiff and awk- 
ward, but to exercise the judgment and the taste, and to 
learn to comprehend more completely the mighty genius of 
antiquity. 

To our shame it must be confessed, that classical studies 
have been pursued in the United States with little compara- 
tive success. We have individual scholars among us of dis- 
tinguished acquisitions ; men who stand upon a level with the 
best scholars of Kurope. A steady progress is making to- 
wards a better state of things in this respect. Schools are 
improving, books are multiplying, and college courses are 
becoming more complete. But we fear the great body of 
what are humorously called our educated men would make 
but a poor figure at present by the side of the correspond- 
ing classes in the other great civilized nations. We have no 
fear, however, that the defects in our hurried systems of pub- 
lic education will not in time work out their own remedy. 

We have no idea, that American gentlemen will submit 
for ever to the imputation of inferiority in those intellectual 
accomplishments from which life borrows its grace and lus- 
tre; or that they will consent to stand apart from those beau- 
tiful associations of scholarship, drawn from the common 
sources of ancient letters, which bind together the cultivated 
minds of all the European races into an intellectual brother- 
hood. But many of the prevailing vices of our society might 
be corrected more speedily than seems likely at present. 
Why should our young men be in such a hurry as they uni- 
versally are, to rush into the business and professions of life ? 
Why should they not be content to pass two or three more 
years in filling their minds with the treasures of elegant litera- 
ture ; with classical learning beyond the superficial courses 
of most American colleges; with historical reading, and 
moral and intellectual philosophy ? No satisfactory reason 
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certainly can be assigned, except the temptations in the 
shape of rapidly accumulating wealth, or early notoriety, — 
those two monstrous cheats, those pernicious dreams, — 
ovdor dvecgot, — Which lead astray so early into paths of toil 
and peril, the best intellects of the republic. 

It requires only a sound public opinion to set this matter 
right ; and a sound public opinion can only spring from a 
right example set by the few who see and feel the wants of 
the country, and, seeing, dare to do what they can to supply 
them. ‘The best educated men ought to look to the condi- 
tion of our classical schools, and take care that their defects 
are not allowed to pass unscrutinized. We have some schools 
that would do honor to any country. ‘The Boston Latin 
School, — raised to great eminence by a succession of able 
teachers, —has done more than any other institution of its kind 
. in the country, to cherish among the young a love of classical 
learning. In that school, the foundation is deeply laid for 
the suitable education of a gentleman. ‘There, no boy is 
allowed to hurry over the preparatory studies of his literary 
training, for the sake of getting through the work as if it 
were a necessary evil, and the sooner disposed of the better. 
But every thing is thoroughly learned, and in order. ‘The 
elements of a classical education are properly understood and 
conscientiously taught, and not easily forgotten by the pupils. 
One thing, however, we have regretted, — the omission of 
late years to publish the prize compositions of the boys in 
Greek, Latin, and English, which formerly excited much in- 
terest in the literary community, and drew great attention at 
home and abroad, upon that school. Why this publication 
Was given up, we have never been very clearly informed. If 
the movement was owing to one of those sudden spasms of 
economy, to which all public bodies are occasionally subject- 
ed, we can only say, that the palliative was applied at a very 
unlucky spot. That little annual pamphlet, besides the excel- 
lent effects it produced among the pupils of the Latin School, 
was a yearly reminder to the masters and pupils of other 
schools, of what could and ought to be done by the high- 
spirited boys, who were emulous of the pleasures and honors 
of literary acquisition ; it excited a generous ambition far 
beyond the circles for which it was more particularly design- 
ed. We hope the enlightened city of Boston will some 
time or other reconsider this matter ; her literary reputation 
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was more deeply interested in it, than those who have passed 
all their days within the sound of Boston bells have probably 
imagined. We say, then, let the publication be resumed. 

The friends of classical learning ought also to look to the 
condition of our colleges. ‘The establishment of prizes and 
honors for compositions in the classical languages would 
have the happiest influence in stimulating young men to an 
ardent pursuit of those studies. A few scholarships, — the 
expense of which would be trifling, —at our principal col- 
leges, — just sufficient to give a modest support to their in- 
cumbents, and bestowed as a reward for distinguished attain- 
ments in the classics, — would be of immense importance in 
raising the standard of a learned education. ‘l’o say that 
such things cannot be done here because this country is less 
ancient and less wealthy than other nations, is to talk non- 
sense. We have wealth enough for every other conceivable 
thing ; wealth enough to give expensive balls to youthful 
princes, when they set their royal feet upon our republican 
shores ; wealth enough to load our tables with the costliest 
luxuries from every foreign clime ; wealth enough to clothe 
our wives and daughters in showy fabrics from the looms of 
Europe, in gossamer tissues from the furthest Ind ; and can 
we do nothing to encourage the growing intellect of the 
country, and stimulate it to a manly rivalry with the kindred 
intellect of the country of our fathers. 

But to return to the book from which we took our depar- 
ture. We have read it with amusement and delight, and 
' nothing remains but to present to our readers a few speci- 
mens from its varied pages. We are glad to see that our old 
friend, Gammer Gurton, is so well esteemed among the wits 
and scholars of England. A very large number of her im- 
mortal productions we find here learnedly rendered into the 
languages of Greece and Rome. We begin, — é os 
aozousoFa, — with one by no less a person than Richard 
Porson, — yes, the great Porson himself. 


‘6 THE PARENTS’ WARNING. 


‘* Tree children sliding on the ice 
All on a summer’s day, 
As it fell out, they all fell in, — 
The rest they ran away. 
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‘* Now had these children been at school, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drowned. 


‘* You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 
If you will have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home. 
‘*GaMMER GuRTON. 


** VERSIO. 


” Kgvotahhonyxtovs Teimtuzoe x0Q0L Gous 
‘Row DEgous $ paigortec sutdgaots mO00l, 
Avie i emLnTOY, oie Sy) mintery pedei, 
"ANGAVTES * eit” EMEVY OY ot Atheiuuevot. 
"AAW? eimeg quay éynenherouevor moxzhois, 
"H nooiv ola Pavortes ev Snow mde, 
Xovoar av VIednoa negWooFa oraduor, 
Ei wy egos te tay vewv éooiteto. 

"AAl’ w toxétig, OGOLg MEV OYTH TUYYAVEL, 
“Ovors Og un, Bhuornuar’ EUTExVOU OM0QKE, 
“ly eutuzsic siznods tug Fueat? odors 


Toig mawiv, ev opac ev Souorg pvdnooete. — R. ee 
— pp. 28, 2 
We find an acquaintance of our infancy, — ‘‘ The Old 


Gentleman of Tobago,” clad in a Greek dress by Mr. Don- 
aldson, a Fellow of Trinity College. 


‘THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF TOBAGO. 


‘¢ THERE was an old man of Tobago, 
Who lived on rice gruel and sago ; 
Till much to his bliss 
His physician said this, — 
‘To a leg, Sir, of mutton you may go.’ 
**GAMMER GuURTON. 


‘* SENEX TOBAGENSIS. 


6 Tega Tic, OLX@Y toUs ToBuywoue pvzovs, 
‘Edernvonoret cay nv Snoor TQOpHY 
Téhog 8 i tatgos eine, HeeQuovay xhvewy, 
Dayo av 70n meoBatov, w waxag yégov.—J. W. D.” 
— pp. 16, 17. 
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The celebrated ‘‘ Jack Horner” thus figures in Latin by 
the aid of Francis Hodgson, 8. T. B. 


‘f LITTLE JACK HORNER. 


‘*Lirtcte Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 


And cried, ‘ What a good boy am I!’ 
‘*GAMMER GURTON. 


** QUOD FECERIT IOANNES HORNER. 


** ANGULUS in camera quam conspicis ille tenebat 
Jampridem Hornerum puerili ztate sedentem ; 
Atque ibi signarent cum Saturnalia brumam, 
Ornarentque omnes bellaria mystica mensas, 
Parvus Ioannes sacratum et dulce comedit 
Artocreas, simplexque legens sibi pollice prunum 


Aiebat placide, —‘Puerorum en optimus ipse !’— F’. H.” 
— pp. 34, 35. 


We give now something of a different character ; Shak- 
speare’s ** All the W orld’s a Stage,’’ translated into Latin 
hexameters, by Benjamin Heath Drury, A. B., one of the 
Masters of Harrow School. 


‘THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


‘** Att the world ’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages, At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 
And then the whining school-boy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
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With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank, and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 
*¢ SHAKSPEARE, 


** FABULA VITE. 


‘* Quo partes agimus, terra est commune theatrum, 
Scenaque factorum: instabiles eximus, inimus, 
Fabulaque in septem vite producitur actus. 
Principio in cunis vagit sine viribus infans, 
Nutricisque sinu vomit et lallare recusat. 
Inde puer querulus doctze delubra Minerve 
Suspensus dextra loculos, et lucidus ora, 
Incessu tardo adrepit ; tum tristis amator 
Fornacis ritu fervet, careeque puelle 
Molle supercilium lugubri carmine laudat. 
Hinc bellator atrox, in jurgia promptus et audax, 
Jurans per loca mira, ferz barbatus ad instar, 
Vanum et inane decus vel in ipso limine mortis 
Querit ovans, vitamque cupit pro laude pacisci ! 
Proximus in scenam judex venit. Ille rotundo 
Ventre capit pullam, lauteeque opsonia mense, 
Contractos torquens oculos, barbaque timendus ; 
Verbaque docta loqui solet, et nova promere facta ; 
Et sibi sic proprias partes agit. Inde senecta 
Vaccillans curva titubat, macilentus homullus, 
Laxa podagrose supponens tegmina plante ; 
Cui pera ad latus est, et vitrea lumina nasum ; 
Cui, bene servatus, jam major crure cothurnus. 
Tum lingua infringi, vox delirare virilis, 
Et fundi infantes balba de nare susurri. 
Ocius inde zetas succedit septima, — finis 
Portenti, extremus vitai mobilis actus ; ; 
Claudicat i ingenium, rediere oblivia rerum ; 
Gustus hebet, pereunt dentes, caligat ocellus ; ; 
Omnia deficiunt atque uno tempore desunt. — B. H. D.” 

— pp. 90 - 93. 
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Among the most elegant pieces in the volume is a Latin 
version of that exquisite little poem of Simonides, ‘* Danaé,” 
which we give with the original. 


** DANAE, 


“ “Ors hogvaxe év Sadahen dvewos 
Botun MVE, xiv Deiod Te hiuvee 
Asiwate noumev ovd’ udtavtaror 
Tugetats, omepe T8 Tlegasi Bade 
Dihav HEQ Hy simev Te o TEKOS 
Oiov kw TeOvoy * ov 5? aware yahadyrve tv 
“Htogt xvaoces &v utegnet Souate 
Xulxeoyougea dé, vuxtideunet 
Kvavén ts Ovoge@. tv 0’ avaléay 
“Taegde teav nOmaY Budsiav 
Tlugiovtos xUMATOS oux ahey etc, 
Oud’ avéuoy pioyyayr, TOQPUEE 
Keiusvoc éy ghavids, moocwmov xadoy. 
Et bé tow Decvov toys Seuvov nV, 
Kai xev éuav Onuatwy hentov 
‘Taeizes ovus, néhouctt, evs Boegos, 
Evdérw 5é novtos, evdérw custgor xuxor. 
MetaSoviia dé tig pavetn, 
Zev nuteg, éx véo* or O7 Fugoudréoy 
"Enos, svyouos texvoge Oixas ovyyvw Fé mot. 


** DANAE. 


‘** QuANDo insonaret sub trabe dedala 
Vis seva ventorum, et pelagi palus 
Concussa suaderet timorem, 
Inque oculis premeretur humor, 
Fovit tenellum Persea brachiis 
Dixitque Mater : ‘ Me miseram, quibus 
Curis laboro ! tu sed eneis 
Vectibus implacidoque lecto, 
Mollissima tas, sterneris, et gravem 
Carpis soporem : te pelagi premit 
Ceelique caligo ; sed ipse 
Immemori frueris quiete ; 
Quantum capillis immineant aque, 
Quantumque venti vis crepet, unice 
Securus : ut pulcher nitensque 
Purpureo recubas in ostro ! 
Quod si timeres que mihi sunt metu, 
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Et lene consilium imbiberes meum, 
Dormi, juberem ; durmiunto 
Dura fuge mala, dura ponti. 
Sic et benignus consilium pater 
Mutet refingens in melius, neque 
Hec nolit ulcisci, precando 
Ni fuerim nimium molesta !’— C. M.” 
—pp. 114, 115. 


But we cannot keep long away from our venerable friend 
Gammer Gurton. Samuel Butler, the late learned bishop 
of Litchfield, has selected from that immortal lady’s more 
than epic strains, the lines commemorating the exploits of 
that man so ‘* wondrous wise,” who performed operations 
upon his own eyes, surpassing all that is now doing by the 
surgeons to cure the strabismus ;— and has rendered them 
into Greek lambic trimeters, in a style worthy of his critical 
fame. 


‘THE MAN OF THESSALY. 


‘* THERE was a man of Thessaly, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 
He jumped into a quickset hedge 
And scratched out both his eyes : 
And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 
He jumped into another hedge, — 
And scratched them in again. 
‘*GAMMER GURTON. 


‘VIR THESSALICUS. 


_ > ’ , Ss ze. 
“ "EE ov tuzovtwy O€ttahos tig HY ur7gQ, 
c »” > ’ . UI e 
, Os Egvov emezergnue TA MovEesTatoY 
AxavFozynvoxoxx0hutoy eionhato, 
9 ? to 7 & ? , , 
Aisoas t aveSworsev opuhuwy xogac. 
c 3 ’ . 2 & ‘ , 
ko ovv ta ngaydevt EBlenev tuphos yeyos, 
> ‘ c 5] ? ‘ ? b] ? 
Ov pny unentns ovdér, add’ evxaodiwg 
, > »” 5] > ? ’ 
Butov ti’ wddny qharv eis axavdivny, 
» '@ ~e)9 ’ 7-2 yh ~ ’ 93 
Kux rovd’ éyéver’ eavdic &x tupiov Bléenwy. —S. B. 


— pp. 160, 161. 


Weare sorry to be informed, at this late day, that our vener- 
able friend, whose honesty has been supposed beyond the 
reach of suspicion, had her little failings after all. It seems, 
from the learned researches of Edward Craven Hawtrey, 
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S. T. P., and Head Master of Eton School, that the much 
admired strain, beginning 


‘* Sing a song of sixpence,” 


is a plagiarism, from a fragment of Athenzus, lately discov- 
ered. Now that the truth is known, —for plagiarism like 
murder will out, — we may as well confess, that we always 
had a lurking suspicion, that all was not right about the old lady 
and this piece. It has a certain air of antique simplicity, — 
and a certain indescribable something, which we always 
thought went a little beyond the genius even of Gammer Gur- 
ton. The original is in Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, — 
that ever the sly old soul should have dabbled in such musty 
learning! We give the poem in both forms, and then drop 
the veil of charity over her failings for ever. 


‘* SING a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye ; 

Four and twenty’ blackbirds 
Baked in a pie : 

When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing ; 

Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before the King ? 


‘* The King was in the parlour. 
Counting out his money ; 
The Queen was in the kitchen 
Eating bread and honey ; 
The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes ; 
Down came a blackbird 
And carried off her nose. 
‘*GAMMER GouRTON. 


£6 ee MEQL dé Tay xooav gor, we &x xo Buy wy | Tots Osimvov ou maga- 


tedévta “dove, meQi Oé THY otgovdior, Ws TOV mraudioxmy TUS Olivas 
xor Pere roewEver aomacer, THV KO ULLKOY Tig oUTMC youger* 


“ 


“Atouo vuV tetgmBohatoy, der’, avdoec Snuorac, 
KavveBou tig gut’ &v ox Ivhaxoc femv mhewe, 
Koootgey ds eer ‘rergdb0’ eS éy TEM are * 
Teer 5d’ we 7voike Suctgdg, we Fushway ZOUUGOL * 
Ov 10d? yy edsoua Oelmvoic tots TUgaVVLXoIS MOENOY ; 
"Ev Toixhivion TUgavvos xolduBiotns EeTO, 
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“Eger” ave Badny TUgavyn y* cigtoy 708 nol mele 
"Ho dev * HON 5° ev avhuis éxosuace ta Bvowiwa, 
Nn Te * TEYOUS yue ev av atgoudioy x09 yh wEvov 
Eita give 7s tahuivns wysr’ év Gvyyw pegov.”’ 


— pp. 176, 177. 


There is a beautiful Latin version of the Antistrophic 
choral ode in Alcestis, beginning *Z7a, xat dia Movous, by Mr. 
Drury the editor, and an excellent one of the ‘‘ Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” by James Hildyard, A. M., Fellow of Christ 
College, which we should be glad to transfer to these pages, 
but have not room for them. ‘The last part of the volume is 
in a more serious strain, consisting mainly of religious poems 
and prayers, all translated with great beauty. But we must 
take leave of this agreeable collection of the gayeties and 
gravities of our learned brethren across the water. When 
will such a volume appear from an American University ? 





Art. II. — 1. Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians. By 
GeorGe Catuin. Written during Kight Years’ Travel 
amongst the Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America 
in 1832, ’33, ’34, 35, ’36, ’37, ’38, and °39. In 
2 vols., 8vo., with 400 Illustrations, carefully engraved 
from his Original Paintings. pp. 264, 266. New York : 
Wiley & Putnam. 

2. American Antiquities and Researches into the Origin 
and History of the Red Race. By AvexanpeR W. 
Braprorp. New York: Dayton & Saxton. Boston : 
Saxton & Pierce. S8vo. pp. 435. 


Mr. Catiin, whose work lies before us, went to the 
western country, some eight or ten years ago, as a portrait 
and landscape painter, with an ardent enthusiasm for the In- 
dian character, and a keen eye for the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque. A native of the sylvan valley of the Wyoming, 
his early impressions appear to have been tinctured with 
tales of the thrilling and tragic scenes of which that portion 
of Pennsylvania became so celebrated a theatre, during the 
American Revolution. But these, instead of creating preju- 
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dices in his mind against the race, who were the principal 
actors in these deeds of cruelty, would appear to have im- 
parted an additional interest to their subsequent fate and for- 
tunes. 

An early bias for his art was smothered by parental pref- 
erence for the legal profession, in the study and practice of 
which some five or six years were thrown away, when he 
resumed his pencil in the city which gave West to the art ; 
and he soon found his preference fixed on the attractive and 
novel branch of it, which is furnished by the portraiture and 
scenery of Indian life. To pursue this with effect, he soon 
discovered that it would be necessary to leave the cities of 
the Atlantic coast, and proceed into the great area of the 
Mississippi valley, immense portions of which are still in 
the occupancy of the Indian tribes. 

T'o enter this area, was, at once, to disclose the immen- 
sity, the perpetual expansion to which the circle of civiliza- 
tion is subject, and the great number of fierce, warlike, and 
barbaric tribes, who still flourish and reign over the vast 
prairies of the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Ar- 
kansas. On reaching St. Louis, near the junction of the 


Mississippi and Missouri, he found himself only on the thres- 
hold of his field, and in his search for ‘‘ the West ”’ felt 
much like the poet, in making a similar inquiry ;— 


*¢ Ask where ’s the North ? at York ’t is on the Tweed, 
In Scotland at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, and the Lord knows where.”’ 


Mr. Catlin proceeded up the Missouri in a steamboat to 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, a computed distance of 
two thousand miles. He then returned to St. Louis, and, 
the next season, got under convoy of the exploratory detach- 
ment of United States Dragoons, who were sent to open an 
intercourse with, and demand reparation for some depreda- 
tions committed by, remote tribes. This detachment (whose 
march is memorable for the death, by fever, of General H. 
Leavenworth, of the United States Army) set out from 
Fort Gibson, and laying its course ina southwest direction 
across the Arkansas, penetrated to the Camanche, Kiowa, 
and Pawnee Pict villages, near to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, —a point only reached before by adventurous 
hunters and ‘‘trappers,’”’ or the trading caravans to Santa 
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Fe. He afterwards ascended the Mississippi from St. 
Louis to St. Anthony’s Falls in a steamboat, descended 
it in a birchbark canoe to his starting-point, visited the 
seacoast of Florida, and, with the return of another season, 
revisited St. Peter’s, by the way of the Lakes, and from 
this point penetrated to the Coteau des Praries, —a vast 
elevation, without forest, whose rocky foundations give limits 
and direction to the sweeping current of the Missouri. 
There he found and examined the Red Pipe-Stone quarry, 
so celebrated in the Indian lore of the West; and, in the 
glazed or vitreous surface of the precipitous quartzy rock 
overlying it, he verifies, without being aware of it, Captain 
Carver’s story of the ‘* Shining Mountains,” which, like too 
many of this hardy old explorer’s descriptions, have been 
long set down as fabulous. 

Mr. Catlin also visited the chief points accessible to steam- 
boats on the upper Lakes, passed across the territory of Wis- 
consin from Green Bay, and saw some other portions of 
the country, whose minuter features it is no part of our 
design to specify. ‘The better part of eight years, with in- 
tervals of repose, was covered by these long, hazardous, and 
fatiguing journeys. Wherever he went he carried his easel, 
his portfolio, and his paint pots, and, for the time being, he 
erected his studio in the most wild and remote of the Indian 
hamlets. But above all, he carried his warm feelings of ad- 
miration for the nobler traits of the red race, his accurate 
observation of their personal features, their costume, and 
wild sports, and his pictorial skill in transferring those fea- 
tures to the canvass. His pencil seems to have had the 
effect of Goldsmith’s flute upon those on whose hospitality 
he threw himself. It made him everywhere an agreeable 
visitor, and conciliated friendship. 

He possessed still another trait, which is also a char- 
acteristic feature of his work, namely, an eye for the often 
magnificent and novel scenery, which came before him. He 
evinced a high degree of perseverance in the collection and 
preservation of the native costumes, implements, and man- 
ufactures, regardless of cost ; and he added to all, a racy, 
straight-forward, off-hand mode of describing them. His por- 
traits of chiefs, and other persons, are deemed to be faithful 
representations of their originals, and have merited the appro- 
bation of numerous and respectable individuals in the West, 

VOL. LIV. —No. 115. 37 
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acquainted with both. Numbers of the plates, illustrating 
his work, consist of full-length likenesses and groups, which 
accurately display the costumes and attitudes of the tribes he 
visited. Others depict their dwellings, ceremonial lodges, 
implements and arms, or striking features of the scenery, 
bringing vividly to the eye what books of travels in those 
regions have never before done so well. 

In each of these recited branches of the economical and 
ceremonial history and present condition of the aboriginal 
race, Mr. Catlin is conceived to have supplied a desidera- 
tum. ‘This constitutes, alone, the Jeading characteristic, 
and the chief merit, of the work. Others have described the 
physiognomy and dress of the Indians ; Mr. Catlin has paint- 
ed them. Books and letters and verbal reports, in one way 
or another, have heretofore apprized the public of novel and 
striking scenes in the cliffs and prairies, and wild and fantas- 
tic valleys, of the ‘‘ far West’ ; but Mr. Catlin has portrayed 
them on his canvass, and he thus imparts a freshness and 
novelty to his pages, which cannot but impress the reader. 
Some of these plates convey an idea of the geological struc- 
ture of the country 

The author, after his return, and during the intervals of his 
travels, attempted to turn to account his time, and mon- 
ey, and skill, by exhibiting his collection of paintings, cos- 
tumes, &c., in this country, in which he excited a general 
interest ; but without realizing, in some respects, the highest 
wishes of his friends, and the friends of the Indian race. 
His ‘* Indian Gallery,” the best of the kind ever exhibited, 
was visited and admired and praised. Although illustrating 
rather the ornamental, than the useful products of aboriginal 
skill, and thus differing from Mr. Dunn’s ‘* Chinese Muse- 
um,”’ it was exceedingly attractive to all, and one of the best 
means, perhaps, of awakening sympathy for the race. He 
had also, in the course of his peregrinations, sketched the 
outlines of his observations, from time to time, for the news- 
papers of the day, through which they were warmly received, 
and extensively perused by the public. He took his collec- 
tion to the seat of government at Washington, under the hope 
of depositing it there, for the future gratification and study of 
his countrymen ; but it is still the condition of our affairs, to 
be too essentially engrossed with objects of a practical kind, 
to permit the application of large sums for the promotion of 
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the fine arts, or the patronage of science, letters, or antiquities. 
Under these circumstances, about two or three years ago, Mr. 
Catlin went to Kurope, taking the result of his skill and enter- 
prise with him, and we notice that he has established his 
‘¢Gallery ’? in London. Such is a brief outline of the his- 
tory and origin of this performance. 

We have stated the prominent merits of the work, and 
shall subjoin a few extracts. We do not feel disposed to 
hold the author to a systematic plan, nor to represent him 
as having completely avoided descriptive, geographical, or 
theoretical errors, or literary blemishes. His method is dis- 
cursive and rambling by design. He did not sit down to 
write a formal treatise or disquisition ; far less to aim ata 
philosophical work. It was his design to send out sketches 
of Indian customs and manners, which, so far as they went, 
should exhibit the native in a new and true light. He wish- 
ed to impart fresh interest to a subject that had been under- 
rated, and had palled on the public appetite. He aimed to 
do with the pen, what he had so successfully done with the 
pencil. What impressed him as worthy of record, he re- 
corded. He picked up traits, — he gleaned information, — 
not of the dead, but of the living, wherever he went. And 
to this end, pen and pencil were both employed. He often 
paddled his own canoe; he hunted buffaloes ; he attended 
feasts and dances ; his eye and his hand were in perpetual 
requisition. He had not leisure, or other means, to investi- 
gate traditions, or collate evidence. He put in his note- 
book, as he went along, whatever struck his thoughts, or 
pleased his fancy. Such are the impressions we derive from 
an attentive perusal of his book; and he appears to have feared, 
that the recasting of the matter thus thrown out, or its 
formal revision, or re-concoction, would detract from its 
interest, its freshness, or its originality. ‘‘1 am travelling 
in this country,’’ he says,* ‘*not to advance or to prove 
theories, but to see all that I am able to see, and to tell 
it, in the simplest and most intelligible manner I can, to 
the world for their own conclusions ; or for theories I may 
feel disposed to advance after I get out of this singular coun- 
try, where all the powers of one’s faculties are required, and 
much better employed, I consider, in helping him along, and 
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in gathering materials, than in stopping to draw too nice and 
delicate conclusions by the way.”’ And in this view, the 
title, prefixed, of ‘‘ Letters and Notes,” is appropriate. It 
would have added to their value, if the original dates had also 
been retained, as it would give precision to references, which 
may hereafter be more important, particularly in the estimate 
of numbers, &c., than at present. 

About one third of the text of both volumes is devoted to 
the Mandans, and some adjacent tribes ; and we regard this 
as one of the most interesting, original, and valuable parts of 
the author’s observations. ‘This would have been felt, had 
this tribe continued to occupy its somewhat peculiar position 
among the western stocks ; but the author’s descriptions have 
become the more important, from the subsequent annihilation 
of the entire tribe by the small-pox. ‘This fatal disease was 
carried up the Missouri by a mulatto man on board a steam- 
boat, which left St. Louis in the spring of 1857. The 
disease did not manifest itself until the boat had got up five 
hundred miles, and it became impossible, at this time, to 
arrest its progress among the tribes. ‘Thousands of the bands 
inhabiting the upper portions of this river fell before it, but 
on none were its comparative ravages so great and appalling, 
as on the Mandans. Out of a population estimated at six- 
teen hundred, in July of that year, but thirty-one escaped 
with life ; and these few, dejected, fear-stricken, and over- 
whelmed by the calamity of their countrymen, are represent- 
ed to have destroyed themselves by jumping from precipices, 
or rushing upon the lances of their enemies. ‘The fatality of 
its action upon this tribe, may be attributed in some degree 
to the fact of their living in a closely embodied form, in two 
villages compactly built, and surrounded by palisades, to 
keep off their enemies. 

Mr. Catlin speaks in high terms of the personal bravery, 
the hospitality, dress, arms, and physical traits of this tribe, 
whom he regards as remotely of Welch origin. Lewis and 
Clarke had spoken of them as a tribe of lighter color than 
others. Numbers of them, it has also been observed, from 
an early period of our acquaintance with them, have light and 
very long hair and blue eyes. But in all other respects, they 
exhibit a striking similarity to the other leading members of 
the red race. What proportion of them are thus character- 
ized is not stated, nor whether the intermarriages with Euro- 
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pean stocks, so common on the frontiers, have been greater 
or less than usual. It is stated, that they manufacture clay 
pots and other vessels, an art which all the American tribes 
possessed at the era of the discovery, but which nearly all of 
them have long dropped, supplying themselves, through the 
medium of the fur trade, with vessels of brass, copper, and 
tin. Several of their customs, as detailed by our author, 
are more revolting and barbarous than those of any known 
tribe on the continent. We refer, particularly, to the trial 
of bravery, or physical endurance, as exhibited in the sixty- 
sixth, sixty-seventh, and sixty-eighth plates of the first vol- 
ume, and the accompanying text. ‘Their language, judged 
by the specimens exhibited, bears a strong affinity to the 
Sioux ; and the ire with which the latter have at all times 
warred against them, partakes much of the bitterness of a 
family quarrel. It is believed there are facts within the 
range of American aboriginal history and antiquities, to coun- 
tenance the tradition of an early migration of the ancient 
Britons to North America; but, if we have not mistaken the 
chain of evidence, the supposed descendants of the captured 
colonists are to be sought for west and south of the late resi- 
dence of the Mandans. 

The military expedition from Fort Gibson on the banks of 
the Arkansas, to the hostile tribes living on the upper waters of 
Red River, before referred to, opened a new field for obser- 
vation in the wide-spread circles of the red race. By ex- 
tending the boundaries of our actual knowledge of the tribes 
to those Arabs of the southwest, the Camanches, and their 
almost equally equestrian neighbours, the Kiowas and Paw- 
nee Picts, we have added to the preéxisting evidences, drawn 
from physiognomy, color, and customs, which, despite appar- 
ent discrepances of language, denote an original unity of the 
red race. ‘The account of this expedition, given in the print- 
ed report of Colonel Dodge, who, after the demise of General 
Leavenworth, assumed the command, embraces valuable in- 
formation, and indicates his efficiency as an officer. It is a 
subject of regret, that the extensive prevalence of fever 
among the troops, necessarily curtailed and limited their 
operations. Mr. Catlin represents the Camanches as rather 
low in stature, and somewhat heavy and ungraceful on their 
feet, but possessing great dexterity, and evincing ease and 
grace of manner, on horseback. He estimates their popula- 
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tion, very vaguely we think, at from thirty to forty thousand. 
He gives no specimens of their language, the shortness of his 
stay requiring all his time to be devoted to his pencil. From 
the names of the chiefs, whose portraits he painted, the 
sounds of ts and tz appear to distinguish it from the Pawnee 
and other dialects north of them. The same combination of 
consonants marks the names of the Wicos, and also of the 
Kiowas, a tribe living some four days’ journey to the south- 
west, who are described as ‘‘a much finer locking race of 
men than either the Camanches or Pawnees, are tall and 
erect, with an easy and graceful gait, with long hair, cultivated 
oftentimes so as to reach nearly to the ground. ‘They have, 
generally, the fine and Roman outline of head, that is so fre- 
quently found at the North, and decidedly distinct from 
the Camanches and Pawnee Picts.”?* ‘This tribe, together 
with the Wicos and Pawnee Picts, appear to be living on 
terms of close alliance, and will, we apprehend, be found to 
possess stronger points of connexion than the philological 
affinities pointed out. Among this group, comprehending 
the southwest angle of the Union and extending largely into 
Texas, we notice the same fluent and frequent use of the 
letter r in their proper names, connected with the open vowel 
sounds a, t, 0, which obtains in the ‘Tuscarora and other 
kindred dialects of the Iroquois. 

Another portion of our western country, to which Mr. 
Catlin brings the merit of original observation, is the vast 
semi-mountainous chain, which, rising near the Red River 
of Lake Winnipec, runs due south into the denuded prairie 
region, and terminates at a point nearly equidistant from 
the waters of the Mississippi and Missouri, in north lati- 
tude about 44°. ‘To this elevated range, called the Coteau 
des Prairies, our author was led chiefly by the celebrity it 
had acquired in Indian traditions, as the locality of the dark 
red, easily cut, sedimentary mineral, out of which the tribes 
make their pipes. +} And in this journey he appears, with 
his companion, a Mr. Wood, of England, as the first actual 
explorer. If any other traveller or curlosity-hunter had 








*Vol. Il. p. 74. 

t Mr. Catlin j is inadvertent in stating, that this is the only locality of this 
kind of stone in America. A similar stone, of darker red or chocolate color, 
occurs on a high hill on the banks of Chippewa river, in the Territory of 


Wisconsin. 
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ever before visited this locality, it is utterly unknown. It 
was not practicable in Carver’s time. Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
failed in his attempt. ‘The sanctity attached to the spot by 
the natives has opposed an obstacle to the advance of white 
men; and it is one which Mr. Catlin had to encounter. He 
found the quarry to be near its southern extremity, at the 
foot of a perpendicular stratified cliff of quartzy rock, thirty 
feet high, and two miles in extent. The face of this cliff, of 
which we have examined specimens from the hands of Mr. 
Catlin, is perfectly vitreous and shining, and, in this respect, 
totally unlike any other non-volcanic rock. ‘That it is of a 
secondary character, is evident from its stratification and 
overlying position, with respect to the pipe-stone stratum ; 
and this fact is furthermore indicated by the indistinctly gran- 
ular structure of some portions of it. It is, in fact, a granular 
quartz, and may be regarded as part of an immense formation 
of this kind, lying at a great altitude at a former period over 
a large portion of the area of the northwest, of which the 
solitary locality at the falls of Puckagama, on the upper Mis- 
sissippl, is a part. 

Mr. Catlin found at this elevation large primitive boulders 
of the erratic block group, resting on the secondary series ; 
an occurrence remarkable for the magnitude of the blocks, 
but not otherwise differing from the common aspect of this 
feature in American geology. ‘The parent bed of these 
boulders need not be sought at a point more remote than 
the banks of the upper Mississippi, between Soc and Elk 
and De Corbeau rivers, where the primitive granitical group 
were foound, in a highly crystalline state, by General Cass, 
in his expedition to the head-waters of the Mississippi, in 
1820. 

The high value attached by the aborigines to this species 
of material for their pipes, and its intimate connexion with 
their superstitious rites and religious ceremonies, have led 
them to resort to this spot, in all past ages, with feelings ap- 
proaching to veneration. If it has not been made another 
Delphic temple of Diana, where votaries came to solve their 
doubts and obtain responses, it has greatly resembled it in 
the moral influences shed over half America, by furnishing to 
the tribes, in this stone, the symbolical medium of exhibiting 
their necromantic arts, solemnizing their religion, or sealing 
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their political covenants. Mr. Catlin observed the rocks 
in the vicinity, to be covered with inscriptions of various 
kinds, left there by the natives as memorials of their visits, 
or evidences of their martial feats, their lineage, or their 
devotion. 

It would afford us pleasure to submit further extracts 
from his work, verifying our commendations of his descrip- 
tions of the wild hunting sports of the West, the rich and 
varied scenes over which he passed, and the thrilling cere- 
monies of which he was so often a spectator. But the 
limits to which we are confined, forbid it, and we must 
refer the reader to the work itself for this gratification. As 
little space have we to denote those instances which we have 
marked in the reading, as errors of fact or opinion, owing to 
haste, bad interpreters, a desire to grasp more than fell in his 
way, or scantiness of research. Most of these instances occur 
in those branches of the subject, however, on which the au- 
thor confessedly does not take credit to himself, or to which 
he has devoted but little attention, such as the past history of 
the tribes, and those general considerations which belong to 
their origin, their antiquities, or their languages. Of many of 
the wild and free tribes roving in the West, and their mode of 
subsistence, dress, hunting scenes, or peculiar ceremonies, 
so little was known, that almost any thing that was observed, 
was likely to have the charm of novelty, and there was but 
little danger of running counter to prior observers. But, 
when our author has touched on nations and tribes nearer 
home and better known, or taken up topics which require 
care and study, we have felt the wish, either that he had 
yielded more time to the subject, or been directed by a 
sounder logic in some of his deductions. The proposition 
which is confidently made and repeated, that, out of forty- 
eight languages in North America, thirty are radically differ- 
ent, and eighteen only dialects, unsupported as it is by data, 
appears wholly gratuitous ; but five vocabularies, of one 
hundred words each, are furnished, and even of these, one 
fifth at least is adverse to the proposition. Mr. Gallatin, 
who has profoundly investigated this subject, is of opinion, 
that the uniformity of character in the grammatical structure 
and forms of the indigenous languages, denotes a common 
origin, however varied by verbal changes and the process of 
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intermixture. * Other eminent philologists have advanced 
analogous views. 

‘‘ Jroquois,”’ is a generic term, bestowed by the French 
on that type of languages of which the Five Nations, the 
‘Tuscaroras, and originally the Wyandots, spoke dialects. 
The term, however, was early restricted to the two former ; 
and the latter, for distinction’s sake, and owing to striking 
events in their history, were called Hurons. When, there- 
fore, the author speaks of the St. Regis Indians, as he mani- 
festly does, (Vol. II. p. 106.,) as Iroquois, in contradiction 
to the Mohawks, Oneidas, Senecas, Cayugas, &c., whose 
council-fire and seat of political authority was at Onondaga, 
he is laboring under a gross error. So, as a geographical 
question, when speaking (Vol. I. p. 53,) of the ‘+ Ojib- 
beways,”’ of Red River and the Assinaboin borders, as sep- 
arated by ‘several hundred miles’’ of territory from the 
Chippewas of Lake Superior, and to be without knowledge of 
them, or traditions of the manner or the time of their sever- 
ance, he is wholly under the influence of a mistake. They 
are the same people in language, customs, and traditions, 
and occupy the entire line of country from southeast to 
northwest without interruption. 

We regret to see Ke-tow-o-kaun, a Stockbridge Indian of 
the ancient Mohegan stock, represented with war feathers on 
his head. It is half a century, at least, since this tribe laid 
aside this sign of the barbaric state, while under instruction 
in Massachusetts, and assumed the civilized dress, and many 
of them embraced Christianity. As a member of the Chris- 
tian church, in which he is represented in the text following 
the hundred and ninety-ninth plate of Vol. IL. with a psalm- 
book, shot-pouch, bell, and plumes, the exhibition appears at 
least inappropriate, and we doubt whether it would not, if 
known to his pastor, the Rev. Cutting Marsh, afford grounds 
for church censure. 

Mr. Catlin (Vol. I. p. 193,) offers some original remarks 
on the style of the Ancient Mexican Drawings, which appear 
to be entitled to attention. No one has surveyed the out- 
lines of the Aztec head, as generally drawn, without some- 
thing bordering on surprise at its angular character. He _ no- 
ticed a very similar style of depicting the human head among 
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the Mandans (see Plate 65, Vol. II.), although they have 


nothing in their own tribe to have copied it from; and he 
conceives this peculiarity to be a mere defect of drawing. 
Where the heads of horses and other animals are found so 
much out of drawing as they are in ancient Mexican paint- 
ings, it is a fair inference to conclude, as he does, that the 
human figure was equally so. And this craniological wonder 
would therefore end, if this theory be true, in the discovery 
that the Mexicans were miserable limners. ‘There are, 
indeed, none of our native tribes, in which their rude draw- 
ings are not most strikingly out of proportion, violating the 
natural features and outlines of all the animal creation. The 
whole tenor of the author’s remarks on this subject appear to 
us well founded. 

He is less at home in his note on the origin of wampum, 
an article which he found to be but little used by the tribes 
of the upper Missouri, and the more remote parts of the West 
and Southwest. How this is, we cannot say. Wampum 
is not, however, as is stated (Vol. I. p. 222), made from 
freshwater shells, nor prepared by the Indians at all. This 
article has, for several centuries, constituted a regular item in 
the invoices of the fur trade. It is manufactured exclusive- 
ly by white men, from the clam, and consists of the blue and 
white kinds, which are sold by the grain. Kinnikinnick 
(Vol. I. p. 234) is a name for the leaves of the Uva ursi, 
and not applied to other substitutes for tobacco. Assinaboin 
signifies, not ‘* stone boilers,” but ‘‘ stone Sioux ”’ ; and is 
derived from Bwoin, a Sioux, and Ossin, a stone, in the Chip- 
pewa language. But these, and other verbal inaccuracies, 
are taxable to the interpreters, on whom our author was de- 
pendent, —a class of men, who are too often ignorant and 
depraved, having really but little knowledge of either the 
Indian or the English language, destitute of the power of accu- 
rate discrimination, and with an utter disregard of moral 
responsibility. Such men are prone to fasten themselves 
upon every stranger who visits an Indian trading-post, a gov- 
ernment fort, or a frontier village ; and, having the element 
of the marvellous largely developed themselves, think noth- 
ing so clever as the imposition of strange and wild stories, 
theories, traditions, translations, and downright perversions 
of truth, upon the hapless inquirer. Many of our difficulties 
with the aboriginal tribes, growing out of treaties and coun- 
cils, originate in a similar cause ; namely, false interpretation ; 
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and we advise no one, after he has reached the point of his 
yroposed observation, to take out his note-book and pencil, 
before he has assured himself, that the habitual mis-pro- 
nouncer and mistranslator at his service is not also a most 
consummate liar. Most of these persons are either petty 
traders, or dependants upon the larger trading-houses, — a 
class, against whom Mr. Catlin, along with travellers gener- 
ally, inveighs in no measured terms. Whether the Indian 
mind, however, after an intercourse of two or three cen- 
turies with these and other classes of no very gentle frontiers- 
men, is ‘¢ a beautiful blank,’’ — a term twice employed, (Vol. 
I. p. 182, and Vol. IL. p. 245,)—‘‘* on which any thing 
can be written,” may well be questioned. We are inclined 
to think, if we may preserve the figure, that it is a blank 
leaf of an original folio, which has been badly blotted over 
by vices, superstitions, and crimes, of divers hues, which it 
would require some chemical agent of strong power to dis- 
charge, so as to restore its immaculate hue. And such a pro- 
cess we believe the Indian mind must undergo, before the 
words Christianity and civilization can be successfully writ- 
ten upon it. Civilization is a process of slow growth, and 
the Indians have fearful odds to contend against, whilst the 
proportion of those who plant, to those who pluck up, is as 
one to one thousand. And it requires, for its successful in- 
troduction among our native tribes, aids and influences of no 
less potency than the Gospel offers. With this it is be- 
lieved the prospect, however dark its past or present appear- 
ance, promises well. Without this the labor is the labor of 
Sisyphus. 

How the red men of this continent came into their present 
degraded condition, — how, indeed, they came here at all, — 
has been a topic of enlightened inquiry from the remotest 
times. And their monuments and antiquities constitute one 
of the best means whereby this question may be answered. 
Mr. Bradford, in the work whose title is prefixed to this 
article, has examined the evidence bearing on this branch of 
the subject with clearness and candor. A_ professional man 
himself, and habituated to the distinctions which are required 
to exhibit truth in its legal lights, he has possessed an advan- 
tage in taking up a mass ; of materials scattered through a wide 
range of books, old and new ; and, we think, he has brought 
to the task a spirit of research, and a degree of ability, which 
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are highly creditable to his powers of discrimination. He 
does not profess to have derived any portion of his facts from 
personal observation. He does not offer any part of them 
as new, or as not before extant in printed works. But he 
appears to have had the best means of access to existing 
sources ; and has manifestly gleaned over a very wide field. 

The plan of his work led him to direct his attention, in 
the first place, to the character of the mounds, buildings, and 
artificial remains, in both divisions of the continent; to 
which he subjoins an inquiry into the origin of the race, 
whom he denominates emphatically the red race. The 
first part is chiefly descriptive ; the second, inferential. He 
not only draws proofs from the character of former or still 
existing architectural ruins; but he examines history, ancient 
and modern; he goes to the original seats of the human 
race, their migrations, traditions, early maritime knowledge ; 
the thirst of gain or glory, which carried their descendants 
over the globe ; their languages, their astronomy, and their 
religion. He devotes a careful and comprehensive attention 
to the physiognomy and physiology of the various tribes scat- 
tered over the continent from Cape Horn to the Arctic ocean, 
and from Cape Cod to the mouth of the Columbia, and he 
comes to his conclusions fraught with the products of inves- 
tigation, and guided by the lights of induction. In this re- 
spect, no two works, bearing on one subject, could possibly 
be brought together, differing more widely in their character, 
than those which have prompted these remarks. Both authors 
have rendered a service to the reading public, but rendered it 
in distinct departments ; and have excited an interest chiefly in 
two separate classes. Sketches, and rambles, and pictures 
will please the one ; facts, reasons, and conclusions will de- 
light the other. In one, the present predominates, in the 
other, the past; and while in the ‘‘ Letters and Notes” we 
derive our enjoyment through the external organs, in the 
‘¢ Antiquities and Researches,”’ the chief pleasure of the 
repast arises from intellectual stimulants. 

It would afford us pleasure, did circumstances permit, to 
examine at some length the course of proof, on which Mr. 
Bradford’s principal conclusions are grounded, and to submit 
passages from the work, which have attracted our attention. 
We also designed to take up the subject of the Western 
mounds, with the view of not only submitting our opin- 
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ions on the subject of their origin, and their separate and 
distinct characters, —tracing them to corresponding eras, — 
but with the ulterior intention of showing how large a number 
of these noted objects of theory and description, are wholly 
natural or geological, and never had a shovel-full of earth 
put upon them by man. Such we may say, in brief, is the 
great mound of St. Louis, the Blue mound of Wisconsin, 
Mount Joliet of Illinois, and very many other and lesser 
mounds, which still hold their places in the catalogue of arti- 
ficial structures. It is admitted, that some of these were 
used by the natives for mound purposes, either from their 
commanding position, or the almost artificial symmetry of 
their forms,'as in the instance of Mount Joliet. But this 
only proves the sagacity of the red race, who thereby avoid- 
ed a most onerous labor. ‘The first visitors and explorers of 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, finding indubitable proofs 
in the mounds and circumvallations on the alluvial plains, 
that the country had before been inhabited and abandoned, 
gave a loose to their imaginations, and converted every 
conical hill into a mound, and every square-faced one into 
a fort. Subsequent and recent examinations have how- 
ever shown, that there is a class of the reputed mounds which 
are wholly of a diluvial character, consisting of regular 
layers of sand and clay and loam and gravel, interspersed 
with sandstone and granite boulders, like the adjacent plains. 

It was our design, we repeat, to introduce some ob- 
servations on this subject, in connexion with the descriptions 
of Mr. Bradford. But we are compelled to omit them at pres- 
ent. ‘The topic, we believe, is invested with a revived in- 
terest, on both sides of the Atlantic, and may be hereafter 
resumed. If ‘*that which makes the past and future pre- 
dominate over the present, exalts us in the scale of thinking 
beings,’’ we cannot better, than in this way, perform a part of 
our duty to the public ; and it is in this higher sense, we con- 
ceive, that 


‘* The proper study of mankind is man.” 


The term ‘* Red Race,”’ chosen by Mr. Bradford as the 
subject of his researches, reveals at once the leading idea of 
his theory. He deems the entire race of red hunters who 
cover the continent, to be a homogeneous and primitive stock 
of the human family, not derivable, or derived, from any one 
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existing nation or people, now known by name to Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. He characterizes this race by the generic 
color of the skin, eyes, and hair, — the same, with slight varia- 
tions, in every tribe ; by a general agreement in stature and 
physiognomy ; by manners, customs, and a religion essen- 
tially the same; and by languages constructed on similar 
grammatical principles. The state of arts, however different 
in different tribes and latitudes, is not a bar to the general 
theory ; for much of this difference may be owing to climate, 
natural productions, or other merely extrinsic causes. 

Asia and Polynesia appear to him to have been the origi- 
nal seats of this race, immediately prior to their emigration 
to this continent. And the population may have been origi- 
nally introduced at various eras, by various means, and from 
separate parts of the designated region. It is not improbable, 
indeed, that the more favored regions of the Mediterranean, 
such as ancient Etruria, confessedly inhabited by a red- 
skinned people, may have contributed to the ancient American 
population. Such a theory lays a broader basis to build on, 
and accounts for a number of the phenomena in our ab- 
original history and antiquities, not susceptible, as far as yet 
appears, of a satisfactory solution on other grounds. We 
had the pleasure, some few years ago, of bringing to the no- 
tice of our readers, a work* expressing similar views, in 
some essential particulars ; and felt convinced at the time, 
that the acumen and comprehensive spirit with which the 
topic was handled must secure for it the respect of all future 
inquirers. 

Mr. Bradford has employed the subject of American anti- 
quities, in the same manner, and to the same general effect, 
that philology was wielded in that learned performance. 
He has broken the shackles, which have bound the hands 
of so many previous inquirers (and indeed himself at a 
former time is among the number), namely, the great stress 
laid on a special emigration across Behring’s Strait. He 
has divested the subject of a good deal of the needless mys- 
tery surrounding it. ‘Taking common sense and plain reason 
as a guide, and relying on original sources of thought, he has 
prepared a very intelligible and valuable treatise on one of 
the most abstruse topics of American history. We cannot 





* Archeologia Americana, Vol. I1.—See North American Review, Vol. 
XLV. pp. 34 et seq. 
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aver our acquiescence in all its details and all its positions. 
Some of his conclusions are too rigidly drawn. We be- 
lieve there is a chain of evidence to arise from these same 
mounds and tombs, which is yet to tell us, in sounds and 
words, something more certain with respect to the tale of 
the early connexion between the races of the old and new 
world. But, so far as the information is before the public, 
this work brings down an epitome of its history to the close 
of 1841. And it is a work from the perusal of which no 
one, who appreciates the subject, can arise without being 
either gratified or instructed. 





Art. III. — Collections of the New York Historical Soci- 
ety. Second Series. Volume I. New York. S8vo. 
pp. 486. 


In no department of literature has a greater revolution 
taken place in the course of a few years, than in that to which 
this volume is a contribution. ‘I'he new taste which has 
grown up should be fostered and encouraged, as tending to 
give us a national character ; as meliorating the feelings of 
the community, warming their affections for the great and 
glorious deeds of their progenitors, and prompting to an imita- 
tion of their virtues, sacrifices, and devotion to the pub- 
lic weal. And it would seem, that, if ‘* history may be 
regarded as the record of a series of experiments eliciting 
the social nature of man,’ accounts of the formation of our 
early settlements, and of the growth of this immense Empire 
of the West from the mere handful of adventurers who form- 
ed its beginning, must be of much greater value, than histo- 
ries of those conquerors of nations, whose only glory was in 
the destruction of works of human art, and in drenching the 
earth with the blood of its inhabitants. 

The encouragement of such historical studies has been 
regarded as in itself an evidence of the advance of a people 
in civilized life. ‘* Here,’’ says Southey, in his ‘* History of 
Brazil,’’? when speaking of one of the Captaincies, — ‘‘ Here 
the first sugar-canes were planted, and here the first cattle 
were reared, and here the other Captaincies stocked them- 
selves with both. Whether the honor of having introduced 
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them into Brazil be due to the founder of the colony, is not 
stated. A battle or massacre would have been recorded. 
He who thus benefits mankind in a savage age, is deified ; in 
an enlightened one, he receives his due tribute of praise ; but 
in all the intermediate stages of barbarity and semi-barbarity, 
all such actions are overlooked.”’ 

The work before us, is the first volume in a new series of 
the Collections of the New York Historical Society ; and is 
almost exclusively taken up with the annals of the Dutch 
Colonists, ‘*‘ by whom the arts of civilization were originally 
planted on the banks of the Hudson.” * It is true, that Chan- 
cellor Kent, in his “* Anniversary Discourse,”’ delivered before 
that Society in 1828, and which is included in this volume, 
describes the Dutch Colonial Annals as being of ‘‘a tame 
and pacific character, and generally dry and uninteresting.” 
This was undoubtedly the case with most of those which 
were then known to the public, and of those only the worthy 
Chancellor was speaking ; but we think that any person who 
will faithfully examine the work now under consideration, 
will arrive at the conclusion, that, however ‘‘ pacific’? may be 
their general character, they are far from being uninteresting. 

The gentleman, by whom this volume is understood to 
have been prepared,t has discharged this duty faithfully. 
A more valuable collection of early historical documents has 
not been published at any time in this country ; and, if its 
sale is in proportion to the merits of the production, the 
Society will have no reason to complain of having embarked 
in the expense of its publication. 

As a frontispiece, we have a map of the New Netherlands, 
with a view of New Amsterdam (now New York), as it 
appeared in A. D. 1656. It is capied from the map of 
Vander Donck, and it appears from examination to be the 
same as the map drawn and published by Nicholas John 
Visscher, at Amsterdam, in 1659, — which latter is, how- 
ever, upon a much larger scale. A small edition of Vis- 
scher’s map has been ‘Yepublished in New York within the 
last seven or eight years. It is a great curiosity, and enables 
us to form some judgment of the strange ideas entertained by 
the early Dutch settlers in regard to the land in which their 





*See Chancellor Kent’s Anniversary Discourse, 1823. 
t George Folsom, Esquire, of New York. 
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happy lot was cast. The map of Vander Donck only ex- 
tends to the ** Marquaa Kill,” or the Mohawk River, and 
beyond that he has designated the country generally as 
‘¢Quebecq,”’ or the French possessions ; while that of Vis- 
scher, on the contrary, extends the New Netherlands to the 
‘¢ Great River of the Canadas”’; but yet, of that extended 
tract of country, he seems to have had no better idea than that 
entertained by his predecessor, for he gives us no names of 
places, rivers, or lakes, but merely fills up the space with fig- 
ures of bears, deer, and other wild animals ; and even the great 
lakes of Ontario, Erie, &c., are wanting, and in their places 
he has laid down two large rivers, running nearly parallel with 
each other. On both maps we find many names, retained 
at the present day, as ‘* Kinder Hoeck,” ‘* Klaverrak,” 
‘* Kats Kill,’’ and others. 

Another excellent and curious map of the whole country, 
claimed by the Dutch as the New Netherlands, is annexed 
to Lambrechtsen’s valuable history of that country, publish- 
ed at Middleburg, Holland, in 1818, the outline of which is 
from the best map of Arrowsmith at that period, in which 
the old Indian and Dutch names are inserted from the an- 
cient maps of Vander Donck and others ; and those of head- 
lands, bays, and islands, have also been compared with 
Arend Roggersen’s ‘* Marine Atlas.” 

The question of boundaries, and extent of territory, was 
always attended with great and serious difficulties from the 
first settlement of this country. Although the States-Gen- 
eral of Holland, in the rules which they prescribed for the 
government of the West India Company in their foreign pos- 
sessions, declared, that ‘‘the planters should be allowed to set- 
tle themselves freely on the coasts and along the banks of the 
navigable rivers, provided they satisfied the natives for the soil 
of which they took possession’’”—which condition was always 
rigidly adhered to,—yet we cannot find that the Dutch Colo- 
nial Government, or their inhabitants, ever extended their 
purchases of land from the Indians beyond the ‘* Marquaa 
Kill.”’ But still, probably, after the rule ‘‘ never to lose any 
thing by not claiming enough,’ they extended their colony 
on their maps up to the river St. Lawrence ; and the English, 
after their conquest in 1664, made and insisted upon the same 
claim. The French, on the other hand, appear to have dis- 
regarded those claims, as made both by the Dutch and the 
VOL. Liv. —No. 115. 39 
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English, and to have insisted, that the country belonged to 
them by right of discovery and possession. An examination 
of this claim of the French, and of the course they pursued 
to establish and perpetuate their dominion here, is a very in- 
teresting inquiry. In the first volume of Sanson’s Great At- 
las, published at Antwerp, in elephantine folio, about 1738, 
(we speak from recollection, not having the book before us,) 
is amap of North America, as published by the French geog- 
rapher ; which shows, that they claimed all the country from 
the Canadas proper to the Gulf of Mexico, and almost up 
to the gates of Schenectady, taking in all of Ohio, and the 
Northwestern States, a large part of Virginia, with the South- 
western States, and indeed all the Valley of the Mississippi. 

That they truly entertained the idea of enforcing their claim 
to this immense tract of country, is evident, from the numer- 
ous forts and trading-posts which they erected, extending in 
a line from Montreal to New Orleans ; and also from the nu- 
merous publications on that subject, both in France and Eng- 
land, from 1715 to 1765. And a grand scheme it was ; which, 
if it had been sustained by the French government at home 
with men and treasure, as it merited, would have crippled 
the English colonies, and, in a comparatively short period of 
time, have formed such a cordon of towns and fortified set- 
tlements around them, as they could not have got rid of but 
by an immense exertion of the whole force of the British 
Empire, if possible to be done at all. About the year 1754, 
the result of this policy on the part of the French govern- 
ment in confining the English colonies to a narrow strip of 
land bordering on the Atlantic coast, became so apparent, 
that resistance could be no longer delayed ; and this gave rise 
to the Congress of Albany, in 1754, the first ever held by 
the American colonies, and to the subsequent wars, which 
ended in the conquest of the Canadas. ‘The proceedings of 
that Congress show, that the colonies had become thoroughly 
awakened to the overpowering necessity of arresting at once 
the progress of the French in America. After taking into 
consideration the situation of the English settlements, they 
represented to the Crown, 


‘*that it was the evident design of the French to surround 
the British colonies ; to fortify themselves on the back there- 
of ; to take and keep possession of the heads of all the impor- 
tant rivers ; to draw over the Indians to their interest, and, 
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with the help of such Indians, added to such forces as were 
then arrived, and might afterwards arrive, or be sent from 
Europe, to be ina capacity of making a general attack on 
the several governments ; and, if at the same time a strong 
naval force should be sent from France, there was the utmost 
danger that the whole continent would be subjected to that 
Crown.” 


Numerous traces of French enterprise are still to be seen 
throughout the great valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
in their ancient settlements, and in the language, manners, 
and customs of the people. Fort Du Quesne, now Pitts- 
burg, in Pennsylvania, was one of the most formidable of 
this line or cordon of forts and trading-posts. Another 
portion of it, still existing, is the village of Cahokia, in Illi- 
nois ; in which is a church, built by the French settlers 
in 1698, having ‘‘battled with the storms of more than a 
century.”? The bell which hangs in its tower was brought 
from France more than a century and a half ago, and still, on 
every Sabbath morn, calls the people to the offices of praise 
and thanksgiving, as it has done for ages past. Numerous 
other instances might be cited, but it is needless ; every 
traveller through that district of country can call them to 
mind. 

It is a curious and valuable historical fact, not generally 
known, that Thomas Jenkins, Esquire, in 1763, submitted 
to the British ministry a project to prevent the emancipation 
of the American colonies, and to retain them for ever in 
their obedience to the crown. His first proposition was, 
the keeping on foot most of the troops then in America, 
which were soon after disbanded or recalled at the peace. 
The forts, which were scattered along the Indian frontier, and 
which were afterwards demolished or abandoned, were to be 
preserved. New ones were to be erected on the coast, os- 
tensibly against the invasions of the French. ‘The lands 
granted to the veterans were always to be within the pre- 
cincts of a fort, which, on the frontiers especially, must very 
soon have formed respectable military townships. Jenkins 
was well acquainted with America, from a residence of con- 
siderable length in Pennsylvania and the Carolinas, and he 
also had some employment in the English army that con- 
quered Canada; which enabled him to become conversant 
with the operation of the policy of the French ; and it was 
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their scheme, somewhat modified, which he thus proposed to 
the consideration of Lord Bute and his associates. Provi- 
dence, however, so ordered matters, that the English minis- 
try did not regard this project with any favor, and, by reject- 
ing it, facilitated the progress of the American Revolution. 

We have been so long taught to regard the trade of the 
American colonies previous to our Revolution as trifling, 
that we are sometimes in doubt as to what could have been 
the reasons, which actuated two mighty nations to contest 
with so much pertinacity for the possession of a wilderness. 
But in that belief of the trifling amount of the early Ameri- 
can trade, we are in great error. It was in truth of much 
importance ; and so much so, that, to obtain this trade to 
themselves exclusively, was the cause of many wars, and 
much diplomatic chicanery, between England, France, and 
Spain. 

The French, during the three quarters of a century they 
were in possession of that country, kept up an extensive 
trade with the Indians, with whom they were on friendly 
terms, and with their mother country. ‘They also in Illinois 
cultivated the grape with much success ; and it is recorded, 
that, in 1769, they there manufactured one hundred and ten 
hogsheads of wine. From the dedication of a very pretty lit- 
tle work, called ‘* Puckle’s Club,” printed at London in the 
year 1733, it appears, that the duties and customs paid by 
Micajah Perry, Thomas Lane, and Richard Perry, of Lon- 
don, three ‘* Virginia merchants,” during the year 1698-9, 
to the crown of Great Britain, amounted to two hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling. This amount of duties and 
customs was paid by them for the articles which they im- 
ported from America, and from England sent to other por- 
tions of the world, and for goods which they exported to this 
continent during that single year, commencing March 15th, 
1698, and ending March 15th, 1699. This Micajah Perry 
was an alderman of the city of London in 1740; and in 
that year was nominated, at a meeting of the Livery at Vint- 
ner’s Hall, as one of the representatives of the city in Par- 
liament. ‘The term ‘‘ Virginia merchant,’ about that pe- 
riod, and for some considerable time previous, was a very 
honorable appellation in the mercantile world, and appro- 
priated to a particular class of men, as much as titles of no- 
bility are in the present day. So in the ** Gentleman’s Maga- 
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zine,’’ for July, 1740, in the list of marriages, we find that 
of ‘Mr. Buchanan, Virginia merchant, to Miss Wilson.” 
For commercial purposes, that title, for so it was in reality, 
was applied to merchants trading with the colonies between 
New England and Florida, and with the West Indies. Pre- 
viously to our revolutionary war, the Virginia merchants of 
Glasgow in Scotland were looked up to as an aristocracy ; 
they had a privileged walk at the Cross, which they trod in long 
scarlet cloaks and bushy wigs ; and such was then the state of 
society, that when any of the most respectable master trades- 
men had occasion to speak to those merchant lords, he was 
required to walk on the other side of the street, till he was 
fortunate enough to meet the eye of the patrician, for it 
would have been presumption to approach him. The fore- 
going statements exhibit the colonial trade as being at that 
early period any thing but limited or trifling. And when we 
consider for but one moment, we see that it could not have 
been limited ; for almost every article which the colonists 
made use of in that part of the country above mentioned, 
except their bread stuffs, and sometimes even those, were 
imported from Kurope. They manufactured scarcely any 
thing for themselves; and it was the European colonial 
policy at all times, to prevent them, in the words of one of 
their legislators, from making among themselves ‘‘ even a 
hobnail ”? ; and to oblige them to export through the mother 
country all their products. With such a policy, and the 
rapid increase of the colonies in population almost immedi- 
ately after their settlement, the trade with them must neces- 
sarily have been very extensive and important. 

So strongly imbued were the political economists of Ku- 
rope with this colonial policy, that even after our revolution- 
ary contest, many of them were inclined to regard the results 
of that policy as arising from the natural state of this country, 
rather than from the curbs and restraints imposed upon the 
activity and energy of the people. And about the year 
1790, most of the Kuropean writers in relation to the United 
States regarded this country as purely agricultural, and as 
destined from natural causes ever to remain so. The Abbé 
Raynal, we think, went so far as to hold, that the United 
States could never advance beyond the condition of a purely 
agricultural people ; and that the character of the soil was 
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such, that not more than ten millions of inhabitants could ob- 
tain a reasonable subsistence from even that pursuit. 

The old map of Vander Donck has led us in quite a dis- 
cursive route, but we trust not entirely uninstructive ; for 
much of the matter of which we have discoursed by the way, 
—§in rather a colloquial manner, we admit, —is not to be 
met with in any history that we have ever seen. 

The first article in this volume is the ** Anniversary Dis- 
course ”’ delivered by Chancellor Kent before the Historical 
Society, on the 6th of December, 1838, of which it is only 
necessary to say, that it sustains the high reputation as a wri- 
ter hitherto acquired by that distinguished jurist. In it he pays 
a merited compliment to the exertions of the associations of 
a similar character in other States, ‘‘ and particularly in Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania”; speaks of them as having 
‘¢ hitherto surpassed us in the extent and value of their re- 
searches’? ; and expresses the hope, that the Society he 
was addressing would feel an additional stimulus to acquit 
themselves of their duty, and throw back upon the annals of 
the Empire State, ‘‘ some of the light and lustre which em- 
anate from the spirit of the age.”” ‘The volume now before 
us is an evidence, that the hope thus expressed is not doom- 
ed to disappointment. 

This discourse presents an able and concise view of the 
domestic history of New York, with reflections necessarily 
arising from the subject. 

Chancellor Kent takes a very proper view of the impor- 
tance of such historical inquiries, and one which cannot in 
our judgment be commended too highly to the consideration 
of our citizens. He observes ; 


*¢ The Eastern descendants of the pilgrims are justly proud 
of their colonial ancestors ; and they are wisely celebrating 
on all proper occasions, the memory and merits of the original 
founders of their republics, in productions of great genius and 


classical taste.’’ 
He asks, — 


‘Why should we, in this State, continue any longer com- 
paratively heedless of our own glory, when we also can _ point 
to a body of illustrious annals ? ”’ 


And,—as offering a strong inducement to exertion,— while 
portraying the character of the original Dutch settlers, he 
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speaks of the origin of his city and State, in the following 
beautiful manner ; 


‘* Our origin is within the limits of well-attested history. 
This at once dissipates the enchantments of fiction ; and we 
are not permitted, like the nations of ancient Europe, to de- 
duce our lineage from super-human beings, or to clothe the 
sage and heroic spirits, who laid the foundations of our Em- 
pire, with the exaggerations and lustre of poetical invention. 
Nor do we stand in need of the aid of such machinery. It 
is a sufficient honor to be able to appeal to the simple and 
severe records of truth. ‘The Dutch discoverers and settlers 
of New Netherlands, were grave, temperate, firm, persevering 
men, who brought with them the industry, the economy, the 
simplicity, the integrity, and the bravery of their Belgic sires ; 
and with those virtues they also imported the lights of the Ro- 
man civil law, and the purity of the Protestant faith. To that 
period we are to look with chastened awe and respect, for the 
beginnings of our city, and the works of our primitive fathers, 
—our Albani patres, atque alia menia Rome.”’ 


The second article which presents itself, is the celebrated 
Voyage of John De Verrazzano, along the North American 
coast, from Carolina to Newfoundland, in the year 1524. 
This appears in the original Italian, and also in a good trans- 
lation, made by Joseph G. Cogswell, Esquire, a member of 
the Society. ‘This account of Verrazzano’s first voyage to 
the Western continent is in a letter written by him to Francis 
the First, of France, by whose order he had undertaken it. 
The translation is said to be made from a copy of the origi- 
nal manuscript existing in the Magliabecchian Library, at 
Florence, presented to the Society by G. W. Greene, Es- 
quire, Consul of the United States at Rome. 

This document is in itself very interesting, and becomes 
more important from the fact of its being the earliest original 
account of the Atlantic coast of the United States now in 
existence. It is worthy of remark, that the name by which 
this continent is now known, is not used by Verrazzano in his 
description of his voyage. On this point we would here re- 
mark, that in Apiani’s ‘* Cosmography,”’ a very curious work, 
printed in 4to., at Antwerp, in 1564, —and containing one of 
the oldest maps of the World, upon which the continents of 
North and South America are laid down, that we have had 
the good fortune to meet with, — what we now call North 
America is described as a narrow tongue of land projecting 
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from the Southern continent, with a handsome open north- 
eastern passage to the East Indies, and is designated as 
‘*¢ Baccalao ” ; while South America is accurately marked 
out with its present form, and called ‘ America,” — show- 
ing, that, although South America was at that time pretty 
well known, there was a complete ignorance in respect to the 
Northern continent, excepting portions of its Atlantic coast. 
And what renders the matter more curious is, that Campanel- 
la, in his advice to the king of Spain, on the establishment of 
an Universal Monarchy, (translated into English, and publish- 
ed with a preface, by the celebrated William Prynne, 4to., 
London, 1659,) speaks of North America by the name of 
‘¢ Bacalaos.”? ‘he Portuguese to this day, call dried cod-fish 
*‘ bacalao.”? It may be, that the fish has derived its name from 
the ancient name of the country from which it was brought. 

Verrazzano gives us a very interesting account of the peo- 
ple whom he met with in coasting along this country. He 
exhibits them in their natural state, as they appeared before 
they were contaminated and debased by an intercourse with 
Europeans. If our readers derive one half the gratification 
from the perusal of his account of them, that we have, they 
will not only excuse, but thank us for affording them the op- 
portunity. It should not, however, prevent them from pro- 
curing the book itself, for there are many gems of this nature, 
which it would not be just, if it was our province, to select. 
After describing his coasting along the shore, he says ; 


‘The inhabitants being numerous, we saw everywhere a 
multitude of fires. While at anchor on this coast, there being 
no harbour to enter, we sent a boat on shore with twenty- five 
men to obtain water, but it was not possible to land without 
endangering the boat, on account of the immense high surf 
thrown up by the sea, as it was an open roadstead. Many of 
the natives came to the beach, indicating by various friendly 
signs that we might trust ourselves on shore. One of their 
noble deeds of friendship deserves to be made known to your 
Majesty. A young sailor was attempting to swim ashore 
through the surf to carry them some knick-knacks, as little 
bells, “looking-glasses, and other like trifles ; when he came 
near three or four of them he tossed the things to them, and 
turned about to get back to the boat, but he was thrown over 
by the waves, and so dashed about that he lay, as it were, dead 
upon the beach. When those people saw him in this situation, 
they ran and took him up by the head, legs, and arms, and 
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carried him to a distance from the surf; the young man, find- 
ing himself borne off in this way, uttered very loud shrieks in 
fear and dismay, while they answered as they could in their 
language, showing him that he had no cause for fear. Af- 
terwards they laid him down at the foot of a little hill, when 
they took off his shirt and trowsers, and examined him, ex- 
pressing the greatest astonishment at the whiteness of his skin. 
Our sailors in the boat seeing a great fire made up, and their 
companion placed very near it, full of fear, as is usual in all 
cases of novelty, imagined that the natives were about to roast 
him for food. But as soon as he had recovered his strength, 
after a short stay with them, showing by signs that he wished 
to return aboard, they hugged him with great affection, and 
accompanied him tothe shore; then leaving him, that he might 
feel more secure, they withdrew to a little hill, from which 
they watched him until he was safe in the boat. This young 
man remarked that these people were black like the others, 
that they had shining skins, middle stature, and sharper faces, 
and very delicate bodies and limbs, and that they were inferior 
in strength, but quick in their minds.’’ — pp. 43, 44. 

It is well here to remark, that the early navigators were 
accustomed to call all people darker than themselves, ‘‘ of 
black or dark complexion.”’ 

At a distance of fifty leagues from the spot where the ad- 
venture before narrated occurred, but at what particular 
locality we are unable from the vagueness of his description 
now to determine, Verrazzano describes the country as hav- 
ing ‘*many vines growing naturally, which entwine about 
the trees, and run up upon them as they do in the plains of 
Lombardy.”? And of them, he says ; 

‘*These vines would doubtless produce excellent wine if 
they were properly cultivated and attended to, as we have 
often seen the grapes which they produce, very sweet and 
pleasant, and not unlike our own. ‘They must be held in esti- 
mation by them, as they carefully remove the shrubbery from 
around them, wherever they grow, to allow the fruit to ripen 
better. We found also wild roses, violets, lilies, and many 
sorts of plants and fragrant flowers different from our own.” — 
p. 40. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with the voyages 
of the Northmen to Vinland, will recognise a great similarity 
between their description of the country, and that above ex- 
tracted from Verrazzano. 

‘Towards the close of this account of his voyage, Verraz- 
VOL. LIV. —NO. 115. 40 
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zano describes a harbour which he visited on our coast, as 
‘¢situated in the parallel of Rome, being 41° 40’ of North 
latitude,” — which, he says, looks towards the south, with a 
large bay, twenty leagues in circumference, ‘‘ in which are 
five small islands of great fertility and beauty, covered with 
large and lofty trees. Among these islands any fleet, how- 
ever large, might ride safely, without fear of tempest or other 
dangers.” 

Dr. Samuel Miller, in his ‘‘ Discourse before the New 
York Historical Society,” published in the first volume of 
the former series of their Collections, regarded this descrip- 
tion as applicable to the bay and harbour of New York. 
And Lambrechtsen in his ** Description of the New Nether- 
lands,’’ anxious as he is to give the honor of the first discov- 
ery to Hudson, and with all his ardor for the glory of Dutch 
seamanship, examines the question with much care ; and, 
although he propounds some doubts and reasons in opposi- 
tion to Verrazzano’s claim, by no means comes to a satisfac- 
tory result against it. The editor of the volume now under 
consideration, with much reason on his side, thinks the de- 
scription given by Verrazzano applies to Narraganset Bay, 
and the harbour of Newport, in Rhode Island, and not to that 
of New York. We are rather inclined to be of his opinion, 
upon the hasty examination we have given to the question ; 
but do not wish to conclude ourselves on that point. * 

We are next presented with the Indian tradition of the 
first arrival of Europeans at Manhattan Island, derived from 
the manuscripts deposited among the Collections of the So- 
ciety, by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., to whom it was 
communicated by the Rev. John Heckewelder, the cele- 


*It is supposed that Verrazzano first arrived on the American coast about 
Wilmington, in North Carolina; from which point he proceeded south to 
Georgia, and then changed his course, and voyaged northward to about 
latitude 40° north, where he entered the harbour we have above described. 

It is curious to witness the anxiety manifested by some writers, to secure 
to their own country the glory of having produced the original discoverer 
of this continent. As 


‘¢ Seven famous cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread, ’’ — 


so it was with Columbus. Disregarded and wronged in life, he was glo- 
rified and honored when dead ; and, as if to carry out the parallel with 
the Grecian poet, in the preface to Molloy, De Jure Maritimo, the author 
affirms, that Columbus was Jorn in England, but resided at Genoa. 
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brated Moravian missionary among the Indians of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has left us a valuable historical account of those 
Aborigines, and of the exertions of the Moravian missiona- 
ries for their religious improvement, and their culture in 
morals and civilization. Ina letter which accompanies this 
tradition, Mr. Heckewelder says ; ‘‘ As I receive my in- 
formation from Indians, in their language and style, I return 
it in the same way. acts are all I aim at, and, from my 
knowledge of the Indians, I do not believe every one’s story. 
The enclosed account is, I believe, as authentic as any thing 
of the kind can be obtained.”’ 

In this tradition it is stated, that all the Indians became 
intoxicated, during which time the whites confined themselves 
to their ships. It is said that the Delaware Indians to this 
day call New York Island by the name of Mannahattanink, 
or Mannahachtanink, which any one will see is the origin of 
the present name of Manhattan. And they frequently told 
the missionary, Heckewelder, that it derived its name from 
this general intoxication ; and that the meaning of that word 
was, the island or place of general intozication. Hecke- 
welder also states, that the Mahicanders of the Dutch, and 
the Mohiggans of the English, had the same name for this 
is'and ; but they thought it derived its origin from a kind of 
wood which grew there, of which they formed their bows 
and arrows, — which wood they called gawaak. This is 
not in our judgment so probable a derivation as that given 
by the Delawares. 

We are next presented with Lambrechtsen’s “¢ Short De- 
scription of the Discovery and Subsequent History of the New 
Netherlands, a Colony in America (at an early period) of 
the Republic of the United Netherlands,”’ which was printed 
at Middleburg, Holland, in 1818, in the Dutch language ; 
and is translated by the late Francis A. Vander Kemp, hon- 
orary member of this Society. It is an able political history 
of the colony, possessing a high degree of interest for all 
who delight in the enterprising character and manly virtues 
of the first settlers of this country. It is a work but little 
known even to the literary world, and the Society deserve 
the thanks of the community for having introduced it to the 
American public. At an early pericd, in Dicveid 1819, * we 





” ‘See North dmertean Duin, Vol. Ix. pp. 17 et seq. 
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gave a review of this History, while it yet remained in the 
Dutch language untranslated, to which we now refer our 
readers. 

In the Introductory Note to this article in the volume now 
under review, it is stated, that Lambrechtsen, 


‘* who is believed to be still living, is a gentleman of con- 
siderable rank and reputation in his own country, having been 
Grand Pensionary of Zealand, and connected with many 
learned societies in Europe ; he is also well known to many 
of our countrymen, who have visited Holland. In 1816 he ap- 
plied to this Society, through a gentleman at Amsterdam, for 
information, concerning the early history of this city and 
State [New York], when the Corresponding Secretary was 
directed to forward him a copy of the two volumes of Collec- 
tions then published. He was, at the same time, elected an 
honorary member ; from which circumstance, he was proba- 
bly led to dedicate his work to the Society, together with oth- 
ers to which he sustained a similar relation.’’ — p. 76. 


The translator, Vander Kemp, who is described in Spaf- 
ford’s ‘* Gazetteer of the State of New York,” as ‘‘a fine clas- 
sical scholar, and a volunteer patriot in the cause of America 
while struggling for independence,” was the same gentleman 
to whom Governor De Witt Clinton, in 1818, confided the 
translating of the ancient Dutch records of that State, — 
which he completed in twenty-five volumes, now extant in the 
office of the Secretary of State, at Albany, and forming ‘‘ an 
invaluable repository of materials for the future historian.” 

In this rich collection of historical works relating to 
the colony of New York, Adriaen Vander Donck’s *“ De- 
scription of the New Netherlands, (as the same are at the 
present time,)”’ (second edition, Amsterdam, !1656,) has 
the next place. Vander Donck came to this country in 
1642, and, after residing for some time at Albany, he pur- 
chased a tract of land on the Hudson river, sixteen miles 
from the city of New York, at a place now known as Yon- 
kers, which derived its name from him. He was familiarly 
called the Yonker, a common appellation for gentleman among 
the Dutch farmers. One of his grants of land at that place 
was made to him in 1648, under the name of Jonker ( pro- 
nounced Yonker) Vander Donck, — and his estate was 
afterwards described in the colonial records as the Yonker’s 
land. 
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This is the first time that his History has appeared in 
print in the English language, although a translation of it 
was prepared many years ago by the late Rev. John Bassett, 
D. D., formerly of Albany. ‘The present translation is 
by Jeremiah Johnson, Esquire, of Brooklyn, New York. 
It is an interesting work, and although Lambrechtsen ac- 
knowledges some obligations, far less however than he had 
anticipated, to’this history, we are inclined to think that many 
of our readers will be pleased with the plain, and, at times, 
curious descriptions which the author gives of the new coun- 
try in which he was settled. 

Of the fruit trees, which had been brought into this country 
by the Dutch settlers, he says, 


‘ We have introduced morecotoons, (a kind of peach,) ap- 
ricots, several sorts of the best plums, almonds, persimmons, 
cornelian cherries, figs, several sorts of currants, gooseberries, 
calissiens, and thorn apples ; and we doubt not but that the 
olive would thrive and be profitable, but we have them not ; 
although the land is full of many kinds of grapes, we still want 
settings of the best kinds from Germany, for the purpose of 
enabling our wine-planters here to select the best kinds, and 
to propagate the same.’’ —p. 153. 


If almonds and figs grew and ripened in the open air, it is 
singular they should have been lost entirely ; as the per- 
simmon, which is mentioned as a fruit introduced from Hol- 
land, and cultivated in the colony, has now, since its cultiva- 
tion has been discontinued, become wild in the woods in the 
vicinity of New York, and still yields its fruit abundantly, 
and is brought in the autumn to the markets of that city. 
One of the most striking characteristics of the country dis- 
covered by the Northmen in their early voyages, was the 
abundance of grapes, from which circumstance they named 
it Vinland ; and here we have evidence, that this tract of 
country, when settled by the Dutch, ‘‘ was full of many kinds 
of grapes.”’* And our author, speaking of these grapes, says, 
‘It is gratifying and wonderful to see these natural produc- 





* We would here observe, by the way, that Vander Donck in his article, 
—‘* How men and animals came on the American Continent,’ — shows 
clearly to our mind, that the report of voyages of the Northmen to this 
continent, was then known to liter rary men in Europe, out of Norway and 
Sweden, and believed in by some, if not by many, of them. 
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tions, and to observe such excellent and lovely fruit growing 
wild.”” And he further remarks, that ‘¢ the country, when 
the vines are in bloom, is perfumed with the lovely fragrance 
of the blossoms, and it is delightful to travel at this season of 
the year.”’ 

What a beautiful description this is of our New World. 
We could almost wish to have lived in that age, if only to 
stroll along the bridle-roads, and Indian paths, and inhale 
‘¢the lovely fragrance ” of the grape blossoms. ‘This por- 
tion of the country about New York is celebrated in all the 
ancient historical works treating of it, for its rich natural cov- 
ering of flowers. In Denton’s account (1670), the first work 
describing that colony under the English, a considerable por- 
tion is occupied in a beautiful picture of Long Island, which 
he styles a natural garden, and of parties, which we should 
now Call pic-nics, making excursions through its verdant fields, 
to gather and eat the wild strawberries, and other fruits, then 
existing in great abundance. 

If the climate of New York was at that period so mild, as 
to induce the colonists to believe they could successfully 
cultivate the olive, as an article of commerce, as would seem 
to be inferrible from what our author says on that subject, it 
would appear as if some change had taken place, and that 
not a favorable one, in the climate of some portion, at least, 
of our Atlantic coast. Smith, in his ‘* History of New 
York,” the first edition of which was published in 1732, in- 
sists, that the seasons have changed in this country. And we 
might here observe, that we have heard it remarked in sup- 
port of that theory, that the farmers in the western part of 
the State of New York, have been induced to make a change 
in their mode of culture ia consequence of this alteration of 
the seasons ; that since about the year 1820, maize, or In- 
dian corn, which they previously raised without any difficul- 
ty, has become a very uncertain crop, by reason of the cold 
summers, and early frosts in the autumn ; and that they are 
not now able to raise several kinds of trees, as the weeping 
willow, the acacia, the alanthus, &c., which formerly grew 
in that district of country. We are gratified to learn, how- 
ever, that for the last two years, the indications have been 
more favorable, — that the summers have been much warmer, 
and the appearance of the fall frosts delayed for a longer pe- 
riod than had been experienced for many years previous. 
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And we trust, that the unfavorable change indicated in that 
district, will be temporary in its operation and effects ; and 
that the more propitious seasons, which have been recently 
experienced, will be continued for a long time to come. Not- 
withstanding the recent favorable indications in Western New 
York, we believe they are not now able to produce in the 
open air, the sweet-water grape, or the black Hamburgh, 
which, some twenty-five years ago, they raised with ease. 
The change has been even more marked in the Southern 
States, than in New York, or its vicinity. About thirty-five 
years ago, oranges grew abundantly in North Carolina, and now 
they cannot be raised in Georgia, and have even become an 
uncertain crop in the north part of Florida. At St. Mary’s, 
nearly on the line between Georgia and Florida, for about 
seven years previous to the great frost of 1835, the orange 
trees appeared to be healthy and were covered with a profu- 
sion of blossoms, but yielded no fruit; and in 1835, they 
were all cut off. So the yam was also formerly raised in 
great abundance in the southern part of Georgia, and now it 
will not grow there, any more than in New England. 

Vander Donck seenis to have had a strong love for natural 
objects, for trees, and botanical inquiries generally, which 
form the most pleasant portions of his work. In one place 
he complains, that the Indians destroy the chestnut trees “ by 
stripping off the bark for covering for their houses.” And 
in another place, he finds fault with what we should consider 
rather a strange process of nutting, by the Netherlanders fell- 
ing the trees, and cutting off the limbs to gather the nuts. 
He tells us of a “certain honorable gentleman, named John 
“verts Bout,’? who laid a wager that he would raise a crop 
of barley, the ears of which ‘‘ could be easily tied together 
above his head ;”’ and who, when he went to see the barley, 
found, ‘* that the straw, band by band, was from six to seven 
feet high, and very little of it any shorter.”’ 

But it was not alone to the natural products of the soil, that 
this writer extended his examination. He also describes the 
minerals found in that ancient colony, and gives us a curious 
story about a gold mine, somewhere in the vicinity of Alba- 
ny ; but where particularly, none of the money-diggers after 
the ill-gotten gold of the famous pirate Robert Kidd, and 
other secreted treasure, have as yet been able to discover. 
It appears, that in 1645, the author and some officers were 
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employed at Albany, in negotiating a treaty with the Mo- 
hawk Indians, ‘‘ the strongest and fiercest Indian nation of 
the country ;” at which, the Governor, William Kieft, and 
the Indian chiefs, attended. An Indian with a_ barbarous 
name, ‘‘ well known to the Christians,’’ was employed as 
interpreter. Vander Donck then proceeds ; 


‘‘Asthe Indians are generally disposed to paint and orna- 
ment their faces with several brilliant colors, it happened on a 
certain morning, that this Indian interpreter, who lodged in the 
Director’s house, came down stairs, and in the presence of the 
Director and myself, sat down, and began stroking and paint- 
ing his face. ‘The Director observed the operation, and re- 
quested me to inquire of the Indian what substance he was 
using, which he handed to me, and I passed it to the Director, 
who examined the same attentively, and judged from its weight 
and from its greasy and shining appearance, that the lump 
contained some valuable metal, for which | commuted with the 
Indian, to ascertain what it contained. We acted with it, ac- 
cording to the best of our judgment, and gave the same to be 
proved by a skilful doctor of medicine, named Johannes La 
Montagne, of the Council of the New Netherlands. The 
Jump of mineral was put into a crucible, which was placed 
in a fire, and after the same, (according to my opinion,) had 
been in the fire long enough, it was taken out, when it deliv- 
ered two pieces of gold, worth about three guilders. This 
proof was kept secret.’? — p. 161. 


The Editor supposes the mineral thus found was_ probably 
pyrites, mistaken for gold. In this conclusion, we cannot 
agree with him, for we cannot conceive how it could possi- 
bly be pyrites, when it yielded those ‘‘ two pieces of gold.” 
Vander Donck was a Doctor of Laws, and must have been 
a man of considerable learning to have obtained that degree 
in Holland at that period ; and it does seem to us, that his 
general information, as shown by his work, must have been 
sufficient to enable him to detect the difference between gold 
and copper. 

The Doctor further states, that, 


‘*After the peace was made, (with the Indians,) an officer 
with a few men were sent to the Berg mountain, to which the 
Indian directed them, for a quantity of the mineral, who re- 
turned with about a bucket full, intermingled with stones, as 
they deemed best. They did not observe, that the place from 
which they took the earth had been dug before. Of this min- 
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eral several experiments were made, which proved as good as 
the first. We supposed that we had secured the discovery safely. 
The Director General thought proper to embrace the first op- 
portunity to send a small quantity of the mineral to the Neth- 
erlands, for which purpose he despatched a man named Arent 
Corsen, with a bag of the mineral to New Haven, to take 
passage in an English ship for England, and to proceed to 
Holland. This vessel sailed at Christmas, and was lost at 
sea. Misfortune attended all on board.’’—p. 162. 


Specimens of this gold seem to have been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, and were destined never to reach the mother country. 

After the loss of the ship with all on board, 

‘‘ the Director General, William Kieft, left the New Neth- 
erlands for the Netherlands, in the year 1647, on board the 
ship Princess, taking with him specimens of the proved min- 
erals, and of several others. This ship was also lost, and the 
minerals remained in the sea.’? — Ibid. 


This work of Vander Donck was written in Holland, and, 
in order to place the existence of the mine beyond doubt, 
he observes 3 


‘* Now we have Cornelius Van Tienhoven for Secretary of 
the New Netherlands. Being here in Holland, he states that 
he had tested several specimens of the mineral, which proved 
satisfactory ; the subject therefore need not be doubted,” — 


Ibid. 


However well the existence of such a mine may be regard- 
ed as having been thus established, it is now lost, and no 
record or tradition remains designating its locality. -It is 
better it should be so for the morals and industry of the peo- 
ple. It was probably the belief in the existence of this 
mine, that occasioned the first introduction of the reservation 
of mines, in the leases granted in the manor of Rensselaer- 
wyck, the settlement of which had already commenced. 

Vander Donck appears to have been acquainted with the 
existence of the great iron mines in the Northern portion of 
the State of New York, a fact which adds much weight to 
his observations in relation to minerals generally, showing 
him to have been an accurate observer of the country. He 
remarks ; 

‘* We find in the country up drifts, and signs of many mines, 
but mostly of iron.” — Ibid. 
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He then affords us an evidence of the intelligence and en- 
terprise of the inhabitants of New England at that very early 
period of our annals, being previous to the year 1656, which, 
we think, will astonish many, even of those who are conver- 
sant with the history of the old ‘* United Colonies ”’ ; and 
will also prove how much better and richer is a mine of iron 
to an industrious people, than one of gold. He tells us ; 


** The people of New England already cast their own can- 
non, plates, pots, and cannon balls, from native iron.’’ — Ibid. 


In describing the wild animals of the New Netherlands, he 
gives that country, from the statements of the Mohawk 
Indians, the honor of producing the celebrated unicorn, of 
which so much has been written pro and con, — and which 
the world was gradually sitting down to regard as fabulous, 
like the griffins and basilisks of old, when some modern ac- 
counts from Africa revived a belief of its true existence to a 
considerable extent. But let the Doctor speak for himself. 


‘* T have been frequently told by the Mohawk Indians, that, 
far in the interior parts of the country, there were animals 
which were seldom seen, of the size and form of horses, with 
cloven hoofs, having one horn in the forehead, from a foot and 
a half to two feet in length, and that, because of their fleetness 
and strength, they were seldom caught or ensnared. I have 
never seen any certain token or sign of such animals, but that 
such creatures exist in the country, is supported by the con- 
current declaration of the Indian hunters. There are Chris- 
tians, who say that they have seen the skins of this species of 
animal, but without the horns.’’ — p. 169. 


We should not be surprised at such statements, and regard 
the promulgers of them as simple and credulous men. Every 
age has its peculiar characteristics, distinguishing it from 
every other period that precedes, or follows it. So this 
was the age of wonders, when the Bermuda Isles, 


‘¢ the still vexed Bermoothes ”’ 


of Shakspeare, were considered as the habitation of spirits,* 
who raised mighty storms, to prevent mortals from invading 
their peculiar domain. And it was upon this belief, that the 
great monarch of the English drama founded his play of 


* The Isle of Devils, as the Bermudas were generally called by the sea- 
men of Shakspeare’s day. 
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‘¢ The Tempest.”’ Blome, in bis ‘* American Colonies,” 
published at London, in 1687, describes the island of Do- 
minica as inaccessible to voyagers, except on the beach, 
from the great numbers of dragons and serpents, which were 
to be seen basking on the rocks above the shore. But, to 
come still nearer home, the remains of the mammoth, or of 
the mastodon, which were then occasionally met with, excit- 
ed special wonder ; and, since geology, as a science, had not 
then begun its existence, strange and wonderful theories were 
formed to account for them. Among these, not the least 
strange is that given us in the following letter from Governor 
Dudley to the Rev. Cotton Mather, dated ‘* Roxbury, July 
10th, 1706.” 


‘* | was surprised, a few days since, with a present laid be- 
fore me from Albany, by two honest Dutchmen, inhabitants of 
that city, which was a certain tooth, accompanied with some 
other pieces of bone, which being but fragments, without any 
points whereby they might be determined to what animals they 
did belong, I could make nothing of them ; but the tooth was 
of the perfect form of the eye tooth of aman, with four prongs 
or roots, and six distinct faces or flats on the top, a little worn, 
and all perfectly smoothed with grinding. I suppose all the 
surgeons in town have seen it, and 1 am perfectly of opinion 
it was a human tooth. I measured it, and as it stood upright 
it was six inches high lacking one eighth, and round, thirteen 
inches lacking one eighth. And its weight in the scale was 
two pounds and four ounces, troy weight. One of the same 
growth, but not of equal weight, was last year presented to my 
Lord Cornbury, and another, of the same figure exactly, showed 
at Hartford, of near a pound weight more than this. 

‘‘ Upon examination of the two Dutchmen, they tell me the 
said tooth and bones were taken up under the bank of Hud- 
son’s river, some miles below the city of Albany, about fifty 
leagues from the sea, about foot below the surface of the 
earth, in a place where the freshet does every year rake and 
waste the bank, and that there is a plain discoloration of the 
ground, for seventy-five foot long at least, different from the 
earth in color and substance, which is judged by everybody 
that see it, to be the ruins and dust of the body that bore these 
teeth and bones. I am perfectly of opinion, that the tooth will 
agree only toa human body, for whom the flood only would 
prepare a funeral ; and without doubt he waded as long as he 
could keep his head above the clouds, but must at length be 
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confounded with all other creatures, and the new sediment 


after the flood gave him the depth we now find. 
‘*] remember to have read somewhere, a tradition of the 


Jewish Rabbins, that the issues of those unequal matches be- 
tween heaven and earth at the beginning, were such whose 
heads reached the clouds, who are therefore called Nephelim, 
and their issue were Geborim, who shrunk away to the Ra- 
phaim, who were then found not to be invincible, but fell be- 
fore less men, the sons of the East, in several places besides 


Canaan. 
‘‘T am not presently satisfied of what rank or classis this 


fellow was, but I am sure not of the last, for Goliath was not 
half so many feet, as this was ells long 

‘* The distance from the sea takes away all pretension of its 
being a whale or animal of the sea, as well as the figure of the 
tooth ; nor can it be any remains of an elephant; the shape of 
the tooth and admeasurement of the body in the ground will 


not allow that. 

‘*'There is nothing left but to repair to those antique doc- 
tors for his origin, and to allow Dr. Burnet and Dr, Whiston 
to bury him at the deluge ; and, if he were what he shows, he 
will be seen again at or after the conflagration, further to be 


am) 
examined. ’”’ 


Notwithstanding this most extraordinary manner of account- 
ing for the teeth and bones of the mammoth, Governor Dud- 
ley was a man of much learning and of a sound, discriminating 
mind. ‘The error was not so much his, as that of the 
age in which he lived; and serves to show how very apt 
most intelligent persons were, about two centuries ago, to 
run into the marvellous. ‘They had not then the benefits 
resulting from the recent examinations of geologists through- 
out the world. Otherwise they would hardly have looked 
beyond the species of the mammoth, or the mastodon, for 
the true owner of those relics; or have been tempted to 
indulge the fancy of men, whose heads towered above the 
clouds, and who required a deluge to drown them. ‘This 
belief was not, by any means, confined to this country, but 
also existed at one period in full force in England. ‘There 
is now preserved in the Cottonian Library in the British 
Museum, an Essay, written to prove, that giants formerly in- 
habited the island of Great Britain. 

To go from the greatest to the least, — from the giant to 
the smallest of all the feathered race,—-we find, that the beau- 
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tiful little humming-bird attracted the attention of the early 
Dutch colonists, and it seems to have puzzled them greatly to 
make out whether it was a bird ora bee. Vander Donck 
says, that it is a **small, curious bird, concerning which 
there are disputations, whether it is a bird, or a large West 
India bee ;”’ that ‘‘its feathers are of various shining col- 
ors ;’”’ that ‘it sucks its nourishment from flowers like the 
bees ;”’ and that ‘* it is everywhere seen on the flowers, rega- 
ling itself ; hence it has obtained the name of ‘the West India 
bee.’ In flying, they make a humming noise like the bees.’ 

{t is a singular fact in natural history, that the honey-bee 
made its appearance in this country after its settlement by 
Europeans. ‘The Indians were so strongly impressed with 
this belief, that they called it ‘* the white man’s fly.”” And 
so too the gray rat, and the crow, are said to follow the set- 
tlements of civilized man. 

Vander Donck has a long and interesting account of the 
Indians, and their manners and customs, as they then exist- 
ed in the New Netherlands, subdivided into twenty-two 
heads. Under the head, ‘‘ of their Feast Days and Particu- 
lar Assemblies,”’ he gives us the following very curious ac- 
count of the mode in which they ‘* counsel the devil on some 
approaching event.” 


‘* When they wish to hunt or drive the devil (as they do by 
spooking and deception), then they assemble in the afternoon 
towards evening, and then some of them do, most singularly 
indeed, endeavour to enchant and charm the devil and carry 


on witche raft, wherein the common people believe. ‘They be- 
gin with jumping, crying, and grinning, as if they were pos- 


sessed and mad. They kindle large fires, and dance around 
and over the same, lengthwise and across ; they roll, tumble 
overhead, and bend themselves, and continue their violent 
exercises until the sweat pours out and streams down to their 
feet. By their distortions and hideous acts, they appear like 
devils themselves ; their awful conduct will astonish those who 
are not accustomed to see them. During these operations, all 
their devil-drivers join in the rolling and howling, when they 
altogether appear to be crazy. When their charming has con- 
tinued some time, then the devil, as they say, appears to re 
in the form of a beast. If the beast bea ravenous animal, 

is a bad omen; if it be a harmless creature, the sign is weil : 
the animal gives them strange answers to their inquiries, but 
seldom so clear and distinct, that they can comprehend or in- 
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terpret the same, which, however, they strike at, as a blind 
man does at an egg. If they interpret the answers incorrect- 
ly, the fault is theirs. Sometimes they utter things beyond the 
devil’s texts. If there be any Christians present on those 
occasions, who observe all their doings, then their devil will 
not appear. ‘Their devil-drivers sometimes bewitch some of 
their common people, and cause them to appear possessed or 
besotted, which otherwise is not seen, when they cast them- 
selves into glowing fires without feeling it.’’— p. 203. 


David Pieterszen de Vries, extracts from whose ‘‘ Voyages 
to the Dutch Colonies on the Banks of the Hudson,’’ at 
an early period of their existence, form the sixth article in 
this volume of Collections, was a distinguished man in his 
day, being Master of Artillery in the service of the United 
Provinces of Holland, and one of the founders of those 
colonies. In the enterprise of founding colonies, in 1630, 
he was associated with De Laet, the historian and geogra- 
pher of the New World, Van Rensselaer, the founder of 
the colony and manor of that name in the vicinity of Al- 
bany, and several other gentlemen, who also became patroons. 

The first enterprise of De Vries was the original settlement 
of what is now the State of Delaware. He was unfortunate, 
however, in his attempts at colonizing, having found, on his 
return from Holland, that his colony was destroyed, and not 
a solitary survivor left to narrate its fate. Not discouraged 
by this reverse, in 1634, he attempted to establish another 
colony on the coast of Guiana, which also proved unsuc- 
cessful. Still persevering with all the indomitable spirit 
which characterized the bold and skilful navigators of that 
glorious period of the Batavian republic, when her maritime 
supremacy spread over the world, he made another, and his 
last voyage, in 1638, to the New Netherlands, for the pur- 
pose of planting a colony on Staten Island, in the harbour 
of New York, of which he had obtained a grant from the 
West India Company. Failing in this enterprise from want 
of settlers, he resided for some time on a plantation on Man- 
hattan Island, until the spring of 1640, when he made a 
voyage up the North River to Fort Orange, now Albany. 

This excursion was undertaken for the purpose of exam- 
ining the country, and purchasing lands of the Indians ; and 
he was fourteen days in making his passage up that river. 
The length of time occupied in making this excursion of 
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one hundred and sixty-five miles may appear extraordinary 
to us in these days of railways and steamboats. We should, 
however, bear in mind, that, even within the present century, 
it frequently took from one week to ten days to perform 
the same passage. When, about 1799, Oliver Evans, 
whose capacious mind seemed to embrace the future, as 
well as the present and past, in looking upon the probable 
advance of the United States, predicted, ‘*‘ The time will 
come when people will travel in stages, moved by steam- 
engines, from one city to another, almost as fast as birds 
fly, fifteen or twenty miles per hour ; passing through the 
air with such velocity, changing the scene in such rapid suc- 
cession, will be the most rapid, exhilarating exercise ; a car- 
riage [steam] will set out from Washington in the morning ; 
the passengers will breakfast at Baltimore, dine at Philadel- 
phia, and sup in New York the same day ; engines will 
drive boats ten or twelve miles per hour ; and there will 
be many hundred steamboats running on the Mississippi, as 
predicted years ago,’”? almost every one thought him de- 
ranged in his intellects, and that ‘‘ too much learning had 
made him mad.’’ But yet his predictions as to the rail- 
ways, and the speed of steam-carriages or locomotives, are 
now fulfilled ; and his prophetic declaration as to the steam 
navigation of the Mississippi, made at a time when that river 
and its tributaries passed through a country almost an entire 
wilderness, and when a steamboat was not known in the 
world, except in the crude attempt and failure of the unfor- 
tunate John Fitch, have been triumphantly realized. His 
anticipations, as to the speed with which those boats could 
be propelled, have been greatly exceeded. He limited it to 
ten or twelve miles an hour; and now it is usual for the 
steamboats plying on the Hudson river, between New York 
and Albany, to run at the rate of from fifteen to eighteen 
miles an hour. And the same passage, which occupied De 
Vries fourteen days, has been made in several instances, 
recently, in from eight and a half to nine hours. So that, 
during the past season, it was possible for a merchant to 
leave Albany in the morning at seven o’clock, make the pas- 
sage, have three hours to attend to his business in the city 
of New York, leave that city in the evening boat at seven 
o’clock, and be at his home again in Albany before day- 
break the next morning. 
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These predictions of Evans will appear the more extraor- 
dinary, when we recollect, that Fulton made his first experi- 
ment in running a steamboat from New York to Albany in . 
1807, and that she took thirty-two hours to make that pas- 
sage, and, in doing that, more than realized the most san- 
guine expectations of her projector, as he declared at the 
time.* 





* When the Dutch Commissioners left New York on the morning of the 
15th of October, 1663, at sunrise, to visit the English officers at Hartford, 
to settle some disputes about boundaries, it took them between four and 
five days to make that journey, although they landed at New Haven, and 
travelled thence by land to Hartford. ‘Then, however, it was not custom- 
ary for the navigators to sail during the night ; they cast anchor, and 
waited for daylight to start again. 

So, too, when Governor Lovelace, then administering the government 
of New York, on the 10th of December, 1672, issued his proclamation for 
establishing the first post, or mail route, between the cities of New York 
and Boston, which was to commence on the first of January, 1673, the post 
was ‘to sett forth from this City of New Yorke month/y, and thence to 
travaile to Boston, from whence within that month hee shall returne 
againe to this City.’’ As the post office regulations of that early period 
may be regarded as interesting, as well as curious, we give them 


‘* Those that be disposed to send letters, lett them bring them to the 
Secretary's office, where in a lockt box they shall bee preservd till the 
messenger calls for them. All persons paying the post before the bagg 
be sealed up.”’ 


The reasons for the establishment of this post were, — it was for the in- 
terest of the colonies 


** to enter into a strict allyance and correspondency with each other, 
as likewise for the advancement of negotiation, trade, and civill com- 
merce, and for a more speedy intelligence and dispatch of affayres.” 


Those were good sound reasons, and are operating in the present day 
with all the force they possessed when originally put forth. They have 
induced us to regard as means of ‘a more speedy intelligence,” modes of 
transportation which even the last generation did not dream of. The inter- 
course, which, one hundred and seventy years ago, took one month to per- 
fect, is now ac complishe ‘din one day. And the journey, which occupied the 
Dutch Commissioners between four and five days, is now easily accom- 
plished, and without fatigue, in between siz and seven hours. And the 
day is fast approaching, nay, is almost now at hand, when there will be 
one continued line of railroad through the Atlantic border, from Halifax, 
in North Carolina, to Boston. All that extended chain is now complete, 
except a short link of about forty-five miles on Long Island, which, we 
trust, will soon be perfected, as the Company, charged with that work, 
have, as we understand, been prosecuting it vigorously during the past 
season. It should be finished without delay ; and the *n, who will limit the 
facility with which this ‘* more speedy intelligence and dispatch of af- 
fayres,’’ may be carried ? 

‘But to come down to our own day. Only twelve years since, in 1828, 
the first report concerning a railroad from Boston to Providence was made, 
in which it was proposed to lay a flat bar of iron on granite sleepers. 
Horse power was to be used, and it was calculated, that loaded trains could 
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Among other curious and valuable matters collected in this 
volume, from various recondite sources, the reader will find, 
in addition to what we have already noticed, ‘* The Con- 
ditions between the City of Amsterdam and the West India 
Company, forming the Basis of the Original Settlement of 
New York ;”’ ** A Description of the New Netherlands in 
1649, from the Du Simitiére Manuscripts ;”’ ‘* Docu- 
ments from the Colonial Records of New York;” “ Ex- 
tracts from the ‘ New World’ of John de Laet,”’ the cele- 
brated navigator, who was a director of the Dutch West 
India Company (translated by Mr. Folsom from the original 
Dutch edition of 1625) ; ‘* Hendrick Hudson’s Voyage to 
this Country in 1609, from the Journal, by his Mate, Rob- 
ert Juet;’’ (Juet accompanied Hudson on his last voyage in 
1610, in which Hudson was turned adrift upon the open 
ocean, in a small boat, by his mutinous crew, and was never 
heard from again ; and Juet, who remained with the ship, 
perished from famine before she arrived in port ;) ‘* Argall’s 
Expedition against the French Settlements in Acadia, and 
the Dutch Settlement on Manhattan Island, in 1613 ;” (this 
article, giving a plain and succinct account of an obscure part 
of our early history, is written by Mr. Folsom, the editor of 
the volume ;) and a ‘‘ Letter of ‘Thomas Dermer, describing 
his Passage from Maine to Virginia in 1619.” ‘This letter 
is extracted from Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrims,’’ London, 1625, and 
describes Dermer’s voyage, made in the employ of Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, one of the original patentees of part of New 
England, in which voyage he sailed through Long Island 
Sound, and was the first person who ascertained that island 
to be such. After passing through what we now call Hell 
Gate, he was carried into a great bay, where he met with the 
Indians, who told him of two passages to the great sea, of- 
fered him pilots, ‘‘and one of them drew me a plat with 
chalk upon a chest, whereby I found it a great island, parted 
by the two seas.”? Although Dermer may have been the 
first European, who published to the world, that he had as- 
certained Long Island to be an island, yet, as the editor has 





be propelled “ at the rate of three miles per hour”’; and that the same 
power of a single horse, working three hours a day, would convey a car- 
riage, with twenty-five passengers, at the speed of nine miles per hour. 
What a change has taken place here, since but yesterday, as it were ? 
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successfully shown, he was not the first who sailed through 
the Sound. The Dutch have that honor, for Adrian Block 
made the voyage five years before Dermer, in the year. 
1614; when he discovered Block Island, which was named 
after him, and sailed up Connecticut river to near the site 
of Hartford. 

Another document is the ‘*‘ Correspondence between the 
Colonies of New Netherlands and New Plymouth, in 1627, 
from the Letter Book of William Bradford, Governor of 
New Plymouth.”” ‘The object of this correspondence seems 
to have been, on the part of the Dutch, to open a trade 
with the English colonies, which the government of New 
Plymouth had ‘‘ desired them to forbear.”? But the Dutch 
insisted upon their right, claiming authority under the King 
of England and the States of Holland. The colonies of New 
England and the New Netherlands came very near a collision, 
in consequence of the Dutch extending their settlements on 
the Connecticut river. Nothing serious, however, seems 
to have grown out of the matter at this time. ‘The sage in- 
habitants of New England contented themselves with settling 
down along side of the Dutch at Hartford, and commenced 
building their town under the guns of the Dutch fort het 
huys de Hoop, and soon fairly elbowed them out ; and that so 
thoroughly, that not a vestige is left to indicate, that the 
goodly town of Hartford was originally settled by the worthy 
burghers from the Vatherland. De Vries gives a very armus- 
ing and characteristic account of the mode of proceeding of 
our enterprising forefathers on that occasion. 


‘*In the morning of the 7th June, 1639, we came opposite 
de Versche river (Connecticut river). We went up the 
river, and on the 9th arrived with my yacht at the fort het 
huys de Hoop, where we found one Guysbert van Dyck as 
commander, with fourteen or fifteen soldiers. ‘This fort is 
situated near the river, and a small creek, forming there a fall. 
The English had also begun to build here a town (Hartford) 
against our will, and had already a fine church and more than 
a hundred houses erected. ‘The commander gave me orders 
to protest against their proceedings. He added, that some of 
his soldiers had prohibited them to put a plough into the 

round, as it was our land, that we had bought of the Indians 
and paid for ; but they opposed them, and had given a drub- 
bing to the soldiers. When I came to the settlement, the 
English governor invited me to dinner. I told him, during 
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dinner, that he had acted very improperly in taking the lands 
of the Company, which were bought and paid for by them. 
He answered me, that these lands were lying uncultivated ; 
that we had been here already several years, and nothing was 
done to improve the ground ; that it was a sin to leave so 
valuable lands uncultivated, such fine crops could be raised 
upon them; that they had now already built three towns on 
this river, in which there was abundance of salmon, &c. The 
English here live soberly. ‘They drink only three times every 
meal, and those that become drunk are whipped on a pole, as 
the thieves are in Holland.’ — p. 261. 


The great sobriety of the New Englanders for that time, 
was undoubtedly one cause of their success in raising their 
towns and settlements. De Vries mentions, that it was with 
extreme difficulty that the servant of the minister, who had 
been tipsy, escaped from being whipped. 

Then follows ‘* The Charter of Liberties granted to Pa- 
troons and Colonists in the New Netherlands in 1629, with 
Miscellaneous Extracts from the Dutch Colonial Records.”’ 
‘hese extracts are many of them very curious ; being letters 
of the Directors of the Dutch West India Company, the 
contract for building the first church in New Amsterdam 
(New York), tables of exports and imports from the New 
Netherlands by the West India Company from 1624 to 
1635, a list of the wealthier citizens of New Amsterdam in 
1653, and the tax-list of New Amsterdam in 1674. ‘This last 
document was made after the reconquest of the city by the 
Dutch fleet under Admiral Colve, in 1673 ; and the city was 
then also known as New Orange, which we believe was at 
that period its official name. It is followed by a catalogue of 
the members of the Dutch church, with the names of the 
streets in the city of New York in 1686, from the original 
manuscript of the Rev. Henry Selyns, pastor of the church. 
We can readily imagine the affection with which such a 
record as the present will be received and examined by the 
descendants of the worthy Dutch families in that ancient 
city ; and the delight with which they will pore over it, and 
search out the residences of their ancestors. It forms, indeed, 
a kind of roll of honor, as well as an evidence of correct 
moral feeling ; showing the long and settled domicil of their 
families in that city, and the regard in which they must have 
been held by their fellow citizens, to have remained thus 
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long among them. ‘This clergyman, the Rev. Henry Selyns, 
or Henricus Solinus, as he was also called, was a good 
scholar, and highly esteemed by his people. He discharged - 
the duties of his ministry, in New York and Brooklyn, from 
1660 to 1664, when he returned to Holland, and again 
came to New York in 1682, (having received a previous 
call to that city, which he declined,) and continued pastor of 
the church until his death,in 1701. He is said to have 
cultivated a taste for poetry, a few specimens of which still 
remain. One of them, a Latin poem of some length, will be 
found prefixed to the ‘* Magnalia Christi Americana,” by his 
friend, the Reverend Cotton Mather. 

As the fourteenth article in this volume, we have Acre- 
lius’s ** New Sweden, or the Swedish Settlements on the 
Delaware ; translated from the Original Swedish, by the late 
Nicholas Collin, D. D., of Philadelphia.” This work has 
been much sought after, as it is the only accredited history 
we have of those Swedish settlements ; and, until this trans- 
lation appeared, it remained a ‘‘ sealed book ”’ to most of our 
students of American history. Too much praise cannot be 
given to exertions of this nature, to bring before the public 
the hidden and unpublished records of our early times, and 
particularly when applied to works of high authority like the 
present. The Reverend Israel Acrelius, the author of this 
History, was Provost of the Swedish Churches in America, 
and probably better qualified, from his situation and opportu- 
nities, than any other man in the country, to give a correct 
account of these colonies. 

A few particulars concerning the Directors-General, or 
Governors, of New Netherlands, by the Editor, constitute 
an article, on which we will dwell for a few moments. As 
to Peter Minuit, who is placed the first in array in this 
list of Governors, we shall content ourselves with refer- 
ring to Mr. Folsom’s account of him; in which all is said, 
that we believe is possible in relation to this personage, and 
more, in truth, than we before thought had been preserved. 

Wouter Van Twiller, the somewhat celebrated Doubter 
of Knickerbocker’s veritable history, is said, by De Vries, 
to have ‘‘come to his office from a clerkship (at Amster- 
dam),—an amusing case.”” And, if De Vries is to be re- 
garded as authority on this subject, he seems to have been 
as incompetent as Knickerbocker represents him, to discharge 
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the duties of his office. Not so much, however, for the 
reason given, of his sleepiness, as for his want of decision 
and his insubordinate conduct. 

Irving’s ‘* History of New York, by Diederich . Knicker- 
bocker,” has greater foundation in fact, than people generally 
suppose. ‘The charm resulting from the happy manner in 
which the facts have been arranged, and the witty style in 
which they are related, have induced the almost general be- 
lief, that it is entirely a work of imagination. Who would 
suppose, that the Dutch Governor, using his knife or tobacco- 
box as a warrant for the apprehension of an offender, or to 
bring a debtor before him for judgment, had precedent to 
sustain it? Nevertheless such is the truth, extraordinary as 
it may seem at first blush. Among the ancient Celts, the 
godorsman, gode, or priest, summoned the inhabitants by 
a stick or stone. When a person was murdered among the 
Celts, an arrow was sent to assemble a Ting or Court, to 
judge and sentence the criminal. And the token or warrant 
of the kings of the Isle of Man, and of his deemster, was a 
small slate, on which their initials were inscribed ; and 
there was a penalty of three pounds for falsifying it. These 
simple warrants were only prohibited in the year 1763. 

Van ‘Twiller was succeeded by a more efficient governor, 
in the person of William Kieft, ‘who arrived in this country 
in 1638. He seems to have been the first governor, who in- 
troduced any thing like system in the proceedings of the 
colony, and with him commence regular records of the 
settlement. Soon after his arrival, he caused inquiries to be 
made into the state and condition of the New Netherlands, 
probably for the purpose of conveying some distinct informa- 
tion to his patrons at home. And to him we owe a detailed 
view of the situation of New Amsterdam (New York), in 
1639, the only one which we have at that early period ; — 
which, as it is a matter of great curiosity, we will give to 
the public from the original record. 


‘This day appeared before me Cornelius Van Tienhoven, 
Secretary in New Netherland, at the request of William 
Kieft, Director-General of the Privileged West India Com- 
pany in New Netherland, Jacob Stoffelsen, Overseer, old 
about twenty-seven years, Gillis Petersen van de Youw Sweele, 
Carpenter, old twenty-seven years ; who jointly declared, in 
the presence of the undersigned witnesses, that it is true, that 
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in the year 1638, the 28th of March, being the day on which 
William Kieft arrived here in the ship the Heereog, said 
Director Kieft did find Fort Amsterdam in a decayed state, — 
that it was open on every side, so that nothing could prevent 
to go in or out the same, except at the stone point, —all the 
guns from their carriages. Five farms without tenants, thrown 
into commons, — without one single creature remaining in 
property to the Company, all having been disposed of in other 
hands. Further, every vessel was in the worst condition, ex- 
cept the yacht Prince William, which might be employed. 
The house in the Fort required considerable repair ; so too 
five other brick and frame houses, — the church, the lodge, 
the smith’s shop. One grist mill and saw mill in operation, 
another out of repair; of the Magazine for wares and mer- 
chandise, with difficulty the place can be discovered where 
it stood. Besides this, the late Director Van Twiller has 
undertaken different works on account of other persons. All 
which we witnesses declare to be true, willing if required to 
sanction this by our solemn oath, and this we attested, to pay 
our homage to the truth, particularly when requested to do it. 


Done at Fort Amsterdam, 16th April, 1639.’’* 


What a change has taken place here in the course of two 
centuries, during which period many of the most important 
cities and towns in Kurope have remained almost stationary. 
Here, on this little spot, where in 1639 there had been but 
one magazine for wares and merchandise, and that de- 
stroyed, — but one smith’s shop, two saw mills,and a grist 
mill, — and where, one hundred and twelve years afterwards, 
there were but ten thousand souls, is now congregated a 
population of three hundred and thirteen thousand inhabitants, 
(about one eighth of the whole population of the State of New 
York, which State now contains over one eighth of the whole 
population of the United States,) engaged in a commerce, 
which sends its messengers to the ends of the earth; and 
deserving to be characterized, as ancient Egypt was by the in- 
spired prophet and poet Isaiah, as ‘‘ the land shadowing with 
wings,’’ ‘that sendeth ambassadors by the sea’’; for the 
sails of their shipping overshadow the ocean. When we 
look back for about a century and a half, a period scarcely 
recognised by change in many portions of the old world, 
and find the Dutch fathers, assembled in council in the 





* pp. 279, 280. 
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goodly city of New Amsterdam, goodly then in prospect, if 
not in fruition, declaring, in 1656, that ‘‘ the widow of Hans 
Hansen, the ‘first born Christian daughter in New Nether- 
lands, burdened with seven children, petitions for a grant of 
a piece of meadow, in addition to the twenty morgen granted 
to her at the Waale Boght,” opposite the city of New York, 
we can scarcely realize, that we thus see the beginning of 
that great city and State. And when we look at the assess- 
ment of that city, on her wealthier citizens, of five thousand 
and fifty guilders in 1653, and compare it with the assessed 
value of her real and personal estates in 1838, amounting to 
two hundred and sixty-four millions of dollars, it seems more 
like an ancient story of some minstrel of Arabia or Hindos- 
tan, than real, sober matter of fact. 

Kieft did much to advance the interests of the colcny 
over which he presided. Previous to 1642, he had built 
‘‘a fine tavern of stone for the English, who, passing con- 
tinually there with their vessels in going from New England 
to Virginia, occasioned him much inconvenience, and could 
now take lodgings there.’”? In the subsequent year he erect- 
ed the church of ‘‘ rock stone,”’ which stood until destroyed 
by fire in 1741, and was the only church in the city, until 
the erection of the chapel, by Governor Stuyvesant, on the 
site of the present St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 

The colony thrived under his superintendence. But the 
most glorious days of the New Netherlands were under the 
administration of Peter Stuyvesant, which commenced i 
1647, and continued until the conquest by the English, in Au- 
gust, 1664. We have some account of Governor Stuyvesant 
in the volume before us, and also an engraved portrait of him, 
taken from an original painting of his day, which we there- 
fore presume to be a correct likeness ; and a fine, noble, in- 
telligent countenance it is. 

We have been accustomed to regard Stuyvesant as a 
soldier ; and the ‘‘ hard kossin Piet, > of Diederich Knick- 
erbocker, has been better known for his warlike humors, 
than for his talents as a statesman. In this, however, we 
have become satisfied, tradition has done him much in- 
justice. It is not in his government, that you read 


‘* Of cruel, bloody, and unnatural acts, 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 
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Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause, 
And, in the upshot, purposes mistook 
Fallen on the inventors’ heads ;” 


but of a series of measures calculated to advance the inter- 
ests of his countrymen, and to build up the little insignificant 
colony, on the banks of the Hudson, into a city of such a 
character and importance as to attract the attention of the 
English government, and to warrant the fitting out of an 
expedition for its subjugation. 

To the encouragement of Stuyvesant is to be attributed 
the first emigration of the French Huguenots to this country, 
whose descendants now, and for many generations past, have 
been some of our most respectable and intelligent citizens. 
It appears, from the council records, that, on the 24th of 
January, 1664, N. Van Beeck, a merchant in New Amster- 
dam, stated, that he had received letters from Rochelle in 
France, signifying the wish of several persons, professing the 
Protestant religion, to emigrate to New Netherland, as their 
churches had been burnt, &c.; and the governor and coun- 
cil resolved to receive them hospitably, and to allow them 
land gratuitously. 

‘This was in accordance with the generous policy pursued 
by the Dutch West India Company at that period, which 
evinced a more enlightened view of the advantages to result 
to the commerce of the mother country from the establishment 
of a prosperous colonial system, than appears to have been 
entertained by any other nation of Europe. And it was the 
success which attended this Dutch commercial policy, that 
led to the celebrated navigation act of England. In pursu- 
ance of this policy, the colonial government, under Stuyve- 
sant, was instructed in those acts of mercy to the pilgrim, by 
a document from the West India Company under the States- 
General of Holland, which deserves to be preserved to all 
posterity, and written in letters of gold. ‘The colonial gov- 
ernment had previously fallen into the great error of perse- 
cuting the Quakers, whereupon that document was addressed 
to Governor Stuyvesant in the year 1663, from which the 
following is an extract. 


‘* In the youth of your existence, you ought rather to en- 
courage than check the population of the colony. The con- 
sciences of men ought to be free and unshackled, so long as 
they continue moderate, peaceable, inoffensive, and not hostile 
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to the government. Such have been the maxims of prudence 
and toleration, by which the magistrates of this city | Amster- 
dam] have been governed ; and the consequences have been, 
that the oppressed and persecuted, from every country, have 
found among us an asylum from distress. Follow in the same 
steps, and you will be blessed.” 


It was to the good character which the colony thus ob- 
tained abroad throughout Kurope, that we may attribute the 
continued prosecution of the same system under the English 
government, which had been so popular under the Dutch, 
and which led to the same results in both instances ; al- 
though a different policy was pursued at the same time in 
England. In 1710, three thousand Palatines, who fled to 
England, the year previous, from the rage of persecution in 
Germany, emigrated to New York, under the guidance of 
Governor Robert Hunter. Some of them settled in the city 
of New York, and others on Livingston Manor in Columbia 
county, while others journeyed into Pennsylvania, where 
their descendants remain to the present time. And again, 
during the government of William Burnet in that colony, — 
who was the son of the celebrated Bishop of that name, and 
began his administration in September, 1720, which continued 
for seven years, —the persecutions in France, which fol- 
lowed the revocation of the edict of Nantz, drove thousands 
of Protestants into foreign countries. Many of them fled 
into that colony, and settled the town of New Rochelle, in 
Westchester county, which they called after their native cit 
in France ; and a few seated themselves at New Paltz, in 
Ulster county. From these Huguenots several of the re- 
spectable families in Pennsylvania trace their descent. 

Governor Stuyvesant not only encouraged emigration to 
his colony, by inviting the persecuted of the old world to 
share its hospitalities, but he also devoted a large portion of 
his time to laying the foundations for the present city of New 
York, by establishing ordinances for its government. In 
1647, he prohibited selling strong drink to the Indians, 
under the heavy penalty of five hundred Carolus guilders, 
‘Cand the further responsibility for all the misdemeanors 
that may result therefrom.’”? He not only prescribed this 
regulation, but also provided, that justice should be done to 
the aborigines ; that their lands should not be taken without 
payment, and that the inhabitants should pay them for any 
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work which they should do for them, ‘‘in the penalty of 
such a fine as, according to the occasion, shall be deemed 
right.”’ 

On the 23d of July, 1647, he established the first regular 
tariff of duties on furs, &c., shipped from the colony to Hol- 
land. It is amusing to notice the jealousy with which the 
first Dutch settlers regarded the interference of foreigners 
in the trade and commerce of New Netherlands. ‘The 
Scotch, particularly, seemed to attract their attention ; end 
the Burgomasters and Schepens of the city complained of 
them to the Governor and Council, and urged that their 
trading there, without being householders and owners in the 
colony, was prejudicial to its interests. On the 23d of Jan- 
uary, 1657, the Governor and Council proceeded to con- 
sider this complaint ; and they delivered, seriatim, their 
‘¢ consideration and advice.” First of all, Governor Stuy- 
vesant, after stating the question, observed, that ‘‘ to com- 
pel any individual to make a permanent residence here is too 
slavish to be endured ; and that it is best to stick to the 
letter and intention of Lords Directors (in Holland). But 
he is of opinion, that no foreign merchants, skippers, or 
sailors, be they Scotchmen or not, shall sell their goods in 
the country, unless they keep a store in this city, either in 
their own or in an hired house.’? After the members of 
the Council had also delivered their opinions, it was de- 
termined, that no foreigner should be permitted to sell goods 
in the country, unless he kept a store in the city ; that 
he should first obtain that privilege from the burgomasters 
and schepens by making a compensation which should be 
deemed reasonable ; and that he should also take the oath 
of allegiance, to be a good subject for the time he remained 
in the country. 

The Governor also provided for the improvement of the 
city, and appointed three surveyors, who should attend to 
the erection of buildings, that none of them encroached upon 
the streets. This first attempt at a regular system of city im- 
provement in New York, was by an act of July 25th, 1647. 
Afterwards, in conformity with that ordinance, the city gov- 
ernment provided, that buildings or fences should not be 
erected without first calling the surveyors, and obtaining their 
approbation. Again, on the 23d of January, 1648, the Gov- 
ernor, with his Council, ordained, that thereafter, in New Am- 
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sterdam, ‘no wooden or platted chimneys shall be permitted 
to be built in any houses between the fort, and the fresh 
water, (that is, between the Battery and the halls of Justice, ) 
and that those already standing shall be permitted to remain 
during the good pleasure of the fire-wardens.” And nine 
years subsequently the Governor and his Council issued a 
proclamation, declaring, that ‘‘ they have long since con- 
demned all flag roofs, and wooden and platted chimneys,”’ 
within the city. 

A very rigid police existed in the city under the adminis- 
tration of Stuyvesant, as is evident from various regulations 
still extant in the ancient records of the colony. ‘The fol- 
lowing is given as an instance. On the 3d of December, 
1657, the Corporation of the city, then known as ‘‘ the 
Schout, Burgomasters, and Schepens,”’ issued a_ proclama- 
tion, declaring, that, 


‘* Warning is hereby given to all the Chirurgeons of this 
city, and they are advertised, that by the magistracy of this 
city it is demanded of them all, that, whenever they are 
called upon to dress a wound, they shall ask the patient, who 
has wounded him ; and give information thereof to the Schout, 
—or, in failure thereof, they shall pay the pecuniary penalty 
incurred by the infliction of the wound.” * 


The Burgomasters of the city, under Stuyvesant, not 
only administered its corporate regulations, but also formed 
a Court of Justice, which heard and determined all civil, 
and some criminal cases, with an appeal to the Governor and 
Council. ‘Their meetings were opened by prayer, offered 
up by the presiding officer. The form is preserved to us, as 
a preface to the ancient records. ‘The magistrates ask for 
grace, ‘* that we may with fidelity and righteousness, serve 
in our respective offices.”” The prayer then proceeds ; 


‘* To this end, enlighten our darkened understandings, that 
we may be able to distinguish the right from the wrong, the 
truth from falsehood ; and that we may give pure and uncor- 





*In some of their regulations they descended to minutiw, which we 
should regard as very singular in the present day. ‘Thus we find, that in 
1650, while they declared the bakers * have the privilege for the accom- 
modation of the community of baking white bread,” they prohibited them 
from making “ cakes or cracknels.’’ The reason for this distinction is not 
now apparent, although, no doubt, a good one was then thought to exist. 
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rupted decisions, having an eye on thy word ; a sure guide, 
giving to the simple wisdom and knowledge.” ‘‘ Deeply im- 
press on all our minds that we are accountable, not to men, but 
unto God, who seeth and heareth all things. Let all respect 
of persons be removed from us, that we may award justice 
unto the rich and the poor, unto friends and enemies, to resi- 
dents and to strangers, according to the law of truth, and that 
not one of us may in any instance swerve therefrom.” ‘‘ Grant 
unto us, also, that we may not rashly prejudge any one with- 
out a hearing, but that we patiently hear the parties, and give 
them time and opportunity for defending themselves.” ‘‘ Gra- 
ciously incline our hearts, that we exercise the power which 
thou hast given to us, to the general good of the community,” 
&e. 

‘The inhabitants of the city and colony seem, at that early 
period, to have carried their rejoicings and sports on New 
Year’s day, and May day, rather further than was deemed 
consonant with a proper regard to the well-being of the com- 
munity. And we find that Governor Stuyvesant and _ his 
Council, on New Year’s eve, 1655, declared, that *‘ from 
this time forth, within this province of New Netherlands, 
on the New Year and May days, there shall be no firing 
of guns, nor Maypoles planted ; nor shall there be any 
beating of the drum; nor shall there be on the occasion 
any wines, brandy wines, or beers dealt out.”? ‘The Dutch 
inhabitants seemed to have been very fond of firing guns, 
when they went the rounds visiting their neighbours’ houses 
on New Year’s eve and New Year’s day ; a practice, which, 
notwithstanding that ordinance, continued in full force in 
many parts of the State of New York, until after the Revo- 
lutionary war, when it was made a penal offence by an act 
of the Legislature. 

The Dutch government under Stuyvesant also made sev- 
eral attempts to introduce the culture and manufacture of 
various articles of commerce in the colony. ‘Tobacco was 
cultivated with great success on several plantations in Brook- 
lyn, opposite the city. And, such was the high character 
which it attained in the European market, from a rigid inspec- 
tion established by the colonial government, that it for some 
time obtained the preference over that from any other colony. 
Its culture for the purposes of trade soon began to diminish 
under the English administration, until, in the course of about 
thirty years, if not sooner, it ceased to be exported. At- 
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tempts were also made to introduce the culture of silk. And 
in 1656, the West India Company sent instructions to 
Governor Stuyvesant ‘‘to attend to the cultivation and in- 
crease of the silkworm” in the colony. ‘This too was lost 
sight of by the English government. ‘The vine was also 
cultivated, and, according to Vander Donck, several persons 
had vineyards and ‘‘ wine hills”? under cultivation; ‘‘ and 
Providence blessed their labors with success, by affording 
fruit according to the most favorable expectation.”” ‘They 
also introduced foreign grape stocks, and induced men to 
come over from Heidelberg, who were vine-dressers, for 
the purpose of attending to the vineyards. ‘I'he clove tree 
was likewise introduced during this administration, but with 
what success we are not told. 

Our white and red roses, cornelian roses, and stock roses, 
with gilly flowers, tulips, crown-imperials, white lilies, 
marigolds, and violets, were brought from Holland into 
the colony by the Dutch settlers, who had a fine taste for 
flowers. The sun-flowers, red and yellow lilies, several 
species of bell-flowers, mountain-lilies, with a great variety 
of others, were indigenous, and found in the country by the 
colonists ; as were also peaches and apples ; but the quince 
tree was introduced by the Huguenots and Palatines from the 
banks of the Danube. 

After the surrender of his government to an overwhelming 
English force in 1664, Governor Stuyvesant was so highly 
esteemed by his fellow-citizens, that he passed the remainder 
of his life, being eighteen years, on Manhattan Island. His 
remains are interred in the family vault, constructed origi- 
nally within the walls of the second church in the city of 
New York, also known as the Governor’s Chapel, which, for 
pious purposes, he had built at his own expense on his 
Bouwery or Farm. And when the first church was erected 
in the then new plantation of ‘‘ Brenkelen,’’? opposite the 
city, and the congregation were too few to afford a sufficient 
support to a minister of the Gospel, he agreed, if they 
would call and settle the Reverend Henry Selyns, of whom 
we have before spoken as an able and learned man, he would 
pay one half of his salary, and Mr. Selyns should preach in 
the afternoon in his chapel, which was accordingly done. 
That chapel is gone, and its site is now and has been for 


many years occupied by St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
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Some years ago we took an antiquarian stroll upon Man- 
hattan Island, in which we visited that church. On the 
outer wall of the eastern side of the church we found, near 
the water table, a freestone tablet, on which is the following 
inscription ; 

‘¢ In this vault lies buried Petrus Stuyvesant, late Captain- 
General and Commander-in-chief of Amsterdam in New 
Netherland, now called New York, and the Dutch West 
India Islands. Died August, A. D. 1682,* aged eighty 
years.”’ 

We have thus given a short notice of the most able and 
worthy of the Dutch governors of New York, and in so 
doing, trust we have brought to light some of the acts of 
that excellent man, which were veiled in obscurity, and be- 
yond the ken of most, beside the historical antiquary. 

The remainder of the volume under consideration is 
an Historical Sketch of the New York Historical Society, 
prepared by Mr. Folsom with much care and research, and 
constituting a document of great interest to its members. 

We cannot leave the subject without again commending to 
the notice of the public this valuable collection of history. 
If the volumes to succeed it shall equal it in merit, they 
will constitute a series invaluable, not only from the rarity of 
the works in their original form, which are there given, but 
also by reason of their excellence. ‘The selection is made 
with great judgment. And the introductory notices and 
notes, by the editor, from the ability with which they are 
made, add much to the value of the work. 








* This is an error, as the last will and testament of Governor Stuyvesant 
was proved in 1672. See the work under review, p. 399. The stone tab- 
let was erected about the year 1800, by a descendant of the Dutch gover- 
nor, who trusted entirely to tradition in regard to the time of his decease. 
At this time, the vault was repaired and enlarged, and the remains of the 
Governor were supposed to be recognised, after the lapse of nearly one 
hundred and thirty years, 
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Art. [V.—TItaly. General Views of its History and Lit- 
erature in Reference to its Present State. By L. Mart- 
oTTI. 2vols. S8vo. London. 1841. 


W uy is a good, or, indeed, any systematic literary histo- 
ry, sorare among us? Is it that the obstacles to its suc- 
cessful execution are so much greater than those which 
belong to civil history? The latter has to do with facts 
vleaned from tradition, or the pages of preceding writers. 
In the former, the books themselves are the facts of the nar- 
rative. ‘The history of literature is the history of books. 
Every new fact implies the reading of a new volume, and 
instead of finding his story spread over comparatively few 
pages, as with the civil historian, the writer must sift it from 
whole libraries. 

But not only must he know the especial authors that he 
criticizes ; he must, also, be familiar with the departments in 
which they are eminent. Whoever criticizes Shakspeare, 
must be acquainted with the drama generally. © Whoever 
analyzes Locke, should be intimate with all the complex, 
contradictory schemes of metaphysics. Merit is compara- 
tive ; and how can we settle the standard of a writer, til! we 
know that of his competitors? How can we measure his 
performance, till we know the state of the art or science 
when he entered on it ? 

There is, besides this, the difficulty of a sure taste to 
guide the literary, by no means demanded in the political 
historian. He must be something of a poet, or, rather, he 
must have sufficient fancy and feeling to be sensible to the 
charms of poetic fiction, who takes upon himself to disclose 
its beauties, often latent, to the reader. His own judgment 
must be true, who is to guide, to form, it may be, the 
judgment of others. ‘The political writer has, indeed, 
weigh the actions of men. But it is in a moral balance ; and 
ten persons can decide on what is correct in morals, to one 
who can pronounce on what is correct in taste. An eminent 
example of this difficulty is afforded by Johnson, in his 
‘¢ Lives of the Poets.’? How sound in his judgment of 
men ; how untrustworthy in his criticism on their works ! 

But why is it that these difficulties do not seem to be felt 
by the nations on the European continent so sensibly as by 
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the English and ourselves ? For such would seem to be the 
fact, from the much greater extent to which literary history 
has been cultivated by the former nations. ‘There are but 
four or five historians, of any value, of our vernacular litera- 
ture, chiefly its poetry ; and none, if we except Hallam’s re- 
cent work, of a foreign language. Perhaps it may be, that 
in England, as with us, the greater freedom of the press, as 
well as of social institutions, has invited the writer to the 
discussion of the more attractive themes of religion and _poli- 
tics ; more attractive, because they come home to the bo- 
soms and business of men more nearly than abstract literary 
criticism and disquisition. The French until lately, the 
Italian and Spaniard even now, are excluded from this wide 
and lofty range of speculation, and naturally turn to those 
elegant departments of letters, which, while they delight the 
taste, and inform the mind, have nothing in them to stir the 
bile of a jealous police. "They may safely venture on the 
examination of works, which have been pronounced safe by 
the censor. 

Yet in England and America, although works of longue 
haleine in this province are rare, the critical propensity finds 
a large escape in the form of Reviews, Magazines, and the 
like periodical works, which operate as so many conductors 
to carry off the electric fluid ; insensibly and noiselessly, in- 
deed, but, perhaps, not the less serviceably to the community. 

The work before us presents a view of Italian literature, 
written in English. It adds nothing, however, to the stores 
of original native publication in this line ; since, though in 
English, it is by an Italian. Those who had the good fortune 
to attend the lectures of Signor Mariotti, some three years 
since, in Boston, will refresh their recollection of them in 
the more correct and complete form in which they appear in 
these volumes. 

There is no modern literature, which, on the whole, 
affords a richer field for the critic than the Italian ; none 
where the beautiful has been exhibited in a greater variety of 
forms, and where it has reached a higher standard of excel- 
lence. It was in Italy, that the sun of civilization set upon” 
the world, and there that the new light first broke upon the 
nations. "At the close of the thirteenth, and beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, when the rest of Europe was in dark- 
ness, when many a priest could not read his missal, and 
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science seemed to have fled to the disciples of Mahomet, 
those great master-spirits arose in Italy, whose works first 
revealed the full capacities of a modern idiom, and taught the 
cheering lesson, that all was not buried with the dead lan- 
guages, that there was still a life for modern literature. 

Since that epoch, between five and six centuries have 
elapsed, during which, Italian literature, the offspring of fan- 
cy and feeling, conveying, in tones of ravishing sweetness, the 
music of thought in the music of numbers, has reflected, with 
chameleon-like sensibility, all the various influences of the 
social and political changes of the country. These changes 
are so distinctly marked, that a favorite practice with the lit- 
erary historian has been, to distribute his subject into periods 
corresponding with the different centuries ; each of which 
is supposed to be stamped by a character peculiar to itself. 
‘Thus, in the fourteenth, we have the immortal productions 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, — the trecentisti, — the 
race of giants, whose words remind us of those gigantic trees, 
which, nourished by a virgin soil, tower up toa height that 
the cultivated products of civilization have never reached, 
throwing far and wide their branches for future generations to 
repose under their mighty shadows. 

Then came the age of scholarship, when the mind, as if 
exhausted by original production, fell back on the labors of 
the past, and scholars, incapable of the higher flights of imagi- 
nation, entitled themselves to the gratitude of posterity, by 
revealing the long-buried treasures of classic antiquity. With 
the classic models thus before them to form their taste, and 
with the resources of their own tongue fully displayed by the 
great writers of the earlier period, the Italians of the seven- 
teenth century, — when other nations were just entering on 
the career of elegant letters, — produced those chaste and 
beautiful compositions, which have made the age of Leo the 
Tenth the Augustan age of Italy. 

Then followed the usual consequences, when the ripening 
bloom, falling into decay, was succeeded by feebleness and 
corruption. The debauched taste, sated and disgusted with 
the wholesome productions on which it had so long been 
nourished, sought for novelty in others of a more artificial 
and meretricious kind. ‘The simple ways of nature were 
deserted. ‘The new was preferred to the true, and change, 
though a bad one, to constancy. ‘This was the sad age of 
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the seicentisti, when the Italian muse, instead of the sweet 
wild-flowers of her native soil, bedizened herself with the 
false brilliants, the cold tinsel, of foreign foppery. Last came - 
the eighteenth century, in which the more intimate inter- 
course between nations stripped somewhat of its insulated 
peculiarities from every literature, giving to each, to a certain 
extent, the characteristics of its neighbour. ‘The north, in 
particular, with its dark and solemn musings, has communed 
with the spirit of the south, infecting it with somewhat of its 
own romantic and sadder temperament. It infused into it, 
also, a more masculine feeling, which led it, in Italy, to shake 
off the effeminacy of the preceding age, as it once more 
formed itself on the severer models of the trecentisti. 

Such are the strong lines which have marked the great 
divisions of Italian letters. ‘They have not been those, how- 
ever, to which Signor Mariotti has conformed in his analysis. 
Indeed, his work is not properly a history of literature, but 
of the Italian mind, under the various forms, whether literary 
or social, in which it has unfclded itself since the Italians 
were a distinct people ; and the various causes, whether of a 
political or religious character, that have influenced the op- 
erations of the national intellect. ‘The author’s purpose is 
thus briefly stated. 


‘* Down in a southern clime, amidst the silent waves of a 
tideless sea, there lies a weary land, whose life is only in the 
past and the future. It is my purpose to interrogate the mon- 
uments of her past, to throw some light on the secrets of her 
future. 

‘* For Italy has been of late the favorite haunt of idle stran- 
gers, who have judged in haste and prejudice ; who have 
studied things, not men ; who have found no nation in Italy, 
but the dust of nations. An Italian may, perhaps, be expect- 
ed to entertain different ideas. He who has looked to his 
country with the veneration of a son and the enthusiasm of a 
lover, who has mused on her ruins and shrines, and mingled 
with the crowds of her cities, may, perhaps, have known 
enough of Italy to be proud of her memories, and to live on 
her hopes. 

“Thus, when endeavouring to engage public attention on 
so trite a theme as the history and literature of Italy, it is with 
the hope that an old subject may be presented under new 
points of view ; that from a rapid and general survey of Italy 
as she has been, may naturally result some illustrations of 
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what she is, and some conjectures as to what she is to be.’? — 
Vol. 1. pp. 1, 2. 


The first great period into which he divides his subject, is 
the Middle Ages ; and in the view of the different elements, 
which were silently working in that dark abyss for the forma- 
tion of future excellence, he makes a comparison between 
the opposite spirit of Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
germs of the latter were lying in the womb of time, ages 
before its final developement. His remarks have interest, as 
coming from one bred in the Romish communion, and famil- 
iar by his residence with the Protestant. 


‘* The reign of the Pope is over. ‘The systematic attacks of 
the Reformation, and the blasting ravages of the French Revo- 
lution, have demolished the last remnants of the edifice of the 
misplaced veneration of our forefathers. Fallen from the opin- 
ion of the firmest believers, the temporal power of Rome is 
destined to end with the other political calamities of the penin- 
sula. 

‘* But whatever, in the verification of the brightest expecta- 
tions of the warmest patriots, may prove the destiny of the 
court of Rome, it is not said, that it would necessarily bring 
with it the dissolution of the Catholic unity in Italy. Either 
owing to their natural tendency, or to the reflections arising 
from the past, such is at present the disposition of mind of that 
people, that they will sooner give up religion altogether, than 
have it dismembered into different sects and communions. The 
unity of faith, has always been a rallying standard to put an 
end to their discords and rivalries; the different orders and 
ranks of society have always met at church on terms of equali- 
ty. Should it be otherwise, now that Italy can only live by 
concord and harmony ? 

‘¢ That same calmness and soberness of judgment, that same 
abhorrence of cavil and sophistry, that same tolerance and 
liberality, that deterred the Italians from plunging into the 
maze of Grecian heresies, has in later times equally prevented 
them from lending their ears to the best arguments of German 
Protestantism ; and that spirit of forbearance and temperance 
contributed to strengthen the bonds of religious unity in Italy, 
far more than the bulls of the popes and the firebrands of the 
Inquisition, which, in many instances, both individuals and 
governments boldly and successfully resisted. 

‘* But wherever a free course has been allowed to theolo- 
gical investigations, human minds have rushed on so incon- 
siderately, they have been parted so far asunder, that it would 
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now require not less than the interference of the power of 
Heaven to bring them together anew ; and it is a fact, a strik- 
ing, deplorable fact, that some of the Protestant denomina- | 
tions, by too busy a spirit of innovation, by too wide a freedom 
of discussion, and sometimes by the worldly jealousies and 
vanities of their ministers, have arrived at the same results to 
which the Catholics were driven by the errors and scandals of 
their church, — skepticism and infidelity ; with this difference, 
that the Catholics have fallen into such extremes out of dis- 
gust and resentment, the Protestants have come to them 
through pride and presumption. 

‘** Catholicism, perhaps, even in its greatest purity, imposed 
more abrogation of reason, more implicit faith, than any effort 
of human virtue can assent to; Protestantism gave to human 
curiosity and indiscretion, more latitude than is compatible 
with religious submission. The fault in both cases chiefly 
consisted in the degree of authority left tothe clergy. The 
( athol c is firmly persuaded, that his priest would never wish 
to deceive him if he could ; the Protestant flatters himself, that 
his minister could not if he would. Hence the Catholic de- 
pends too much on another, —the Protestant relies too much 
on himself. But deception in Catholicism must be derived 
from a general conspiracy of all the clerical orders, from the 
Pope to the meanest of monks ; error in Protestantism can be 
the consequence of the sophisms of a divinity-school, or of the 
shrewdness of a single preacher, thirsting for notoriety. 

‘* Certainly, a thinking Catholic, assisting at the ceremony 
where a hundred thousand people are prostrated in adoration 
befor the vial in which the blood of St. Januarius is boiling, 
has occasion to blush at the creed of his fathers ; but a warm- 
hearted Protestant on his way to meeting, crossing a hundred 
currents of people walking in opposite directions, must feel a 
chill through his veins at the thought, that all those people are 
treading in the path of error and perdition. The reformed de- 
nominations have always aimed to preserve religion in its sim- 
plicity and purity ; the Catholics have labored to maintain it 
in its splendor and majesty. The Protestants have kindled 
their persuasion in the light of reason ; the Catholics have 
tempered their faith in the flames of charity ; there is more in 
Protestantism to satisfy the mind, in Catholicism more to fill 
the heart. 

‘** As such considerations prevail in Italy among the most 
enlightened friends of religion, the unity of faith and worship 
will, according to all probabilities, be preserved in its forms, 
though under more large and liberal views. Prelates and car- 
dinals, abbeys and nunneries, inquisition and censure, auricu- 
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lar confession, indulgences, and purgatory, — all these are 
rapidly losing their influence for ever ; but Catholicism, as a 
name, is still revered ; the most conscientious Christian in 
Italy has made his protest within the privacy of his heart, 
without being driven to an open profession of apostasy. Every 
man forms his sect by himself, and all those individual creeds 
meet in one church, as if for a tacit compact of mutual for- 
bearance. — Vol. 1. pp. 93-97. 


We have not room for some acute remarks of our author, 
discriminating the nice shades of character, found in the dif- 
ferent races and states of Italy, and which explain in a great 
degree the various aspects of her literature. 

The second period in the work is that of the Republics, 
when all the powers of the Italian were called into exercise 
in that fierce struggle for freedom, too often faction, which 
was going on from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century in 
the great cities of Italy. It was under the influence of these 
exciling circumstances, that those master-pieces of literature 
were produced, before noticed, — the delight and despair of 
succeeding ages. 

Signor Mariotti does ample justice to the muse and the 
memory of Dante. The stern virtues of the uncompromising 
exile are much more to his taste than the somewhat effem- 
inate and accommodating character of Petrarch. Yet ina 
literary view, the latter was worthy of a place beside his more 
masculine rival. It was beauty succeeding vigor. Dante 
had revealed the power and compass of the Italian. But the 
soft breath of Petrarch could alone call out the melody and 
richness of this new and untried instrument. In forming the 
language, he has had an influence, probably greater than that 
of the “ great Florentine ”’ himself ; and the gems, which he 
was the first to draw forth from the unwrought mine, still 
shine with untarnished lustre after the lapse of ages. Scarce- 
ly a word in him is obsolete. Let the Englishman go back 
to Chaucer, the Frenchman to his troubadours and trouveres, 
or to the chivalrous old Froissart, somewhat later, to esti- 
mate the value of this encomium. 

If Dante had first established the power of Christianity for 
poetical purposes, neither can Petrarch be refused the merit 
of displaying this, and in a more touching form, in the verses 
which he wrote after the death of Laura. In his amatory 
effusions, both before and after this event, we find the moral 
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elevation which the modern lyric was to take above the an- 
cient, in substituting the poetry of sentiment for that of the 
senses. ‘I'his was no small boon to literature and to man- 
kind. 

We quote our author’s portrait of the great laureate, 
sketched with spirit, though in colors not too flattering. 


‘«'The life of Petrarch and his works do not always perfect- 
ly harmonize. 

‘*As a writer, Petrarch was not known to have ever dis- 
guised truth for any personal danger or interest. A guest and 
favorite of the Avignonese popes, he uttered the severest re- 
proofs against the vices and infamies of their court. A friend 
and familiar of the Lombard tyrants, his voice was ever raised 
for his country, and he dared alone to utter his cry of ‘ Peace, 
peace, peace!’ A creature of the Colonna, he applauded the 
efforts of Rienzi, which ended with the extermination of that 
family. 

** Italy, truth, and humanity were dearer to him than his 
dearest friends. 

‘* But why needed he to be the guest of popes, and minion 
of tyrants ? Why did he continue a familiar with the oppres- 
sor, while his heart was bleeding for the oppressed ? 

‘* Petrarch was a virtuous man, but he was not a hero ; his 
was a candid and generous, but not equally a rigid and steady 
character. To all his eminent qualities one was wanting, —the 
noblest attribute of man, — courage. He gave, in his lifetime, 
several proofs of that nervous pusillanimity, which is but too 
often inborn in the temperament of men of letters. Of this 
class of beings, Petrarch was the first type. It is now fash- 
ionably observed, that men of letters are a kind of middle 
creatures, between man and woman. Popes, emperors, and 
tyrants, had for him the regards to which a woman is entitled ; 
and he who, according to his own expressions, feared those 
whom he loved, was seduced by the arts which generally de- 
cide a woman’s fate, — flattery and caresses. 

‘* He was disinterested and frugal; he despised wealth, or 
lavished it upon his friends, whom he always loved with unex- 
ampled fidelity. His poem, ‘ Africa,’ was dedicated to King 
Robert when dead: his book, ‘De Remediis utriusque For- 
tune,’ to Azzo da Coreggio, when a fugitive and proscribed. 
He was exempt from ambition, and shunned honors, dignities, 
and all the cares of public life ; but he was not equally inac- 
cessible to vanity, nor to that petty Jealousy and spitefulness, 
so highly derogating from a character of true greatness. He 
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mistook public opinion for glory, — he purchased the applause 
of his age at the expense of the censure of all following. 

‘¢'The honors that awaited him wherever he moved, dazzled 
his judgment ; the joy that his appearance roused, the halo 
that his laurel spread round his head, did not allow him to see 
objects in their real state ; and such was then, indeed, the 
state of things, as to render his path exceedingly arduous and 
perilous. The differences between Guelphs and Ghibelines 
became more and more complicated. Petrarch was in Rome 
and Avignon a Guelph ; he was a Ghibeline at Milan, Padua, 
and Parma; as a champion of humanity he was both, as a pa- 
triot neither. 

‘* Petrarch was not the man of his age.’? — Vol. 1. pp. 
266 — 268. 

Yet Petrarch, if wanting in the rugged independence of 
Dante, was not a servile sycophant. He was, indeed, a 
courtier, and enjoyed the intimacy of the best and the worst 
princes of his time; of the elegant Robert of Naples, and 
the sanguinary Visconti. But, though polished and courtly 
in his deportment, he never prostituted his pen to base and 
unworthy purposes. He never employed his brilliant pane- 
gyric in varnishing over vice, and in instilling the poison of 
degrading sentiment into the heart. Not unfrequently, in- 
deed, we find him raising his voice with a noble swell of in- 
dignation against the corruptions of the time. With what 
boldness does he launch forth against the abuses of the 
Church ! How earnestly does he implore the pontiffs, then 
ignominiously holding their court at Avignon, to transfer it 
to his native land, the capital of the Christian world! And 
how does his patriotic bosom beat with emotion at the con- 
templation of the fallen city, and her majestic monuments, 
majestic in ruin and desolation ! ! ‘These are the familiar top- 
ics which sometimes inspired the muse, but more frequently 
the letters, of Petrarch, in that voluminous correspondence, 
which connects him with the great and good of his age, and 
enabled him to exercise a wide, and in many respects salu- 
tary influence. ‘These are his merits. 

The third great triumvir, Boccaccio, was in his career 
scarcely less remarkable. For his writings, though in prose, 
are still revered as teat of the tongue. ‘The earliest period 
which we should venture to fix on as that in which the Eng- 
lish language attained its pure and classic, — we will not say 
permanent, — form, would be in the time of Addison, prob- 
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ably. The French would scarcely go higher than the age 
of Louis the Fourteenth. Prose is always more slow in 
coming to perfection than poetry, which is the natural pro- 
duct of a young, imaginative people, who pour out the breath- 
ing thought and burning word with a freedom and vivacity that 
would be denied to sober prose. ‘The first cultivated, poe- 
try is, also, the first to reach its perfection. In Italy, how- 
ever, the developement of prose and verse in its purest form 
was simultaneous. And in the darkness of the fourteenth 
century was produced the work of the ‘* Hundred ‘Tales,”’ 
which has formed the great standard, not merely of verbal 
expression, but of structure of style. ‘To this model may 
be referred, no doubt, that Ciceronian redundancy, with that 
Latinized complexity and inversion, which characterize the 
elaborate compositions in Italian prose. Its beauties and its 
blemishes lie, to a large extent, at the door of Boccaccio. 

The author of the ‘*‘ Decameron,”’ in early life, as the 
reader of it may well imagine, was not particularly exemplary 
in his way of life. His conversion, which was brought about 
in rather a singular manner, took place soon after the publi- 
cation of his work, and is told pleasantly enough by our au- 
thor. 


‘** The ‘ Decameron’ had made its appearance in 1353, and 
Boccaccio’s fame spread far and wide ; but this did not go far 
to improve his fortunes, which, on the contrary, sank lower 
and lower, partly by the wonted parsimony of republican sal- 
aries, partly by inconsiderate expenses occasioned by his lit- 
erary pursuits, and partly, finally, also, by some indulgence in 
his dissipated tastes, which his long ‘dealing in philosophy, 
and the influence of the age, had not yet thoroughly amended, 

‘* His day of reform and conversion was, however, at hand, 
and the circumstances leading to that event are so singular, 
that the whole transaction has the look of one of the hundred 
tales of the ‘ Decameron.’ 

‘¢The ‘ Decameron’ had no sooner appeared, than a gen- 
eral uproar of scandal and indignation arose from all the 
churches and convents of Christendom. Boccaccio’s name 
was uttered coupled with every term of invective and igno- 
miny, so as scarcely to fall short of identifying him with the 
Antichrist. 

** At length, a Carthusian monk from Siena, by name Gio- 
vacchino Ciani, moved by more kindly and brotherly feelings, 
never despairing of the omnipotence of grace, unwilling “to 
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abandon any human soul to her doom as long as any breath of 
hope yet remained, set out on his way to Florence to rescue 
his prey from the hands of the evil one. 

‘‘ He introduced himself to the poet, a most unusual and 
unexpected visiter, and asked for a private interview. There, 
after having exhausted all the topics of monkish eloquence, 
he informed him how, two nights before, the blessed Pietro 
Petroni, a monk of his order, fora long course of unblemished 
life the oracle of the convent, and just dead in odor of sanc- 
tity, had, on his deathbed, in his final confession under the 
seal of sacred secrecy, revealed to him the sentence that 
awaited Giovanni Boccaccio, if he continued impenitent ; how 
the holy man, in his visions of agony, had read that doom in 
the face of our Redeemer, on whose august forehead all was 
written, the past, the present, and the future. The monk 
added, he was charged with similar missions for all the liber- 
tines of the age (rather, we should think, a laborious task), 
and that his last visit was reserved for Petrarch. At length, 
bending on the ear of his astonished listener, and lowering his 
voice to a whisper, the charitable monitor revealed to him 
some of the most important events of his life, of which Boc- 
caccio believed himself the only depositary. 

‘* Left to his own reflections, the author of the ‘ Decame- 
ron,’ who had, in so many passages of his work, described the 
tricks and cheats of such cowled prophets and miracle-mon- 
gers, and admirably caricatured the very language employed 
by his ghostly adviser, now, by that air of unction and can- 
dor, was completely thrown off his guard, and gave himself 
up for undone. 

‘Then, in a fit of terror, preparing for his imminent fate, 
and resolving to repair to the same convent whence the awful 
warning had come, he burnt as many of his licentious works 
as were still under his control, and wrote his adieu to Pe- 
trarch, informing him of his new vocation. The calm admo- 
nitions of his friend partly revoked that hasty resolution. He 
persisted, however, in putting on the church robes, and his 
life was, to its end, sage and exemplary.” — Vol. 1. pp. 
294 — 296, 

To the age of the Republics succeeds that of the Princi- 
palities. ‘The petty communities of Italy were a prey to 
all the evils, which agitate a wild democracy under the con- 
trol of ambitious and unprincipled demagogues. Every con- 
vulsion in the capital shook the little state to its centre. In 
this general collision, all the powers were called into action. 
Great talents were developed, as well as great vices, and 
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sometimes virtues ; for it is in the darkest night that the 
electric spark from heaven is brightest. ‘This fearful anar- 
chy gradually settled into the despotic sway of some popular _ 
chieftain, who often committed more crimes to gain his petty 
sovereignty, than would have sufticed to win an empire. 

Under these tyrants, literature was not smothered. It was 
turned into new channels. The rulers were mostly men of 
family and education. In the absence of an enlarged terri- 
tory, they felt that their importance was to be established by 
a wider empire over the intellect. They drew around them 
scholars and poets, who might shed the lustre of genius over 
their little courts, and give them a consequence, which wealth 
alone would fail to give, in the eyes of a cultivated commu- 
nity. It is true, the range of speculation was limited. Many 
old grounds, connected with politics er religion, were shut 
up. And in the others, the wing of genius was not allowed 
to soar with the same boldness and freedom. A more court- 
ly and fastidious literature succeeded ; one that ministered 
less to the higher and more serious aspirations of our nature, 
than to the love of pleasure. A refined and epicurean taste 
succeeded to the masculine and hardy temper of the earlier 
period. Every thing was adjusted by a classic model. Ver- 
bal elegance was more carefully studied. All those refine- 
ments and minuter delicacies of composition were cultivated, 
which had been unknown or contemned by the rugged pio- 
neers of their literature. 

It was characteristic of such a period, that the chivalrous 
epopee, the most prominent department of its literature, 
should be regarded, not as a serious and elevated theme, but 
as a field for the light skirmish of wit, —a sort of ‘‘ field of 
the cloth of gold,”? where princes and cavaliers might meet 
to display their pageants, and encounter in holyday tiltings. 
Such was the conception which filled the brains of Pulci, 
Fortiguerra, and that swarm of gilded butterflies who sported 
in the thinner atmosphere of Parnassus. Even the graceful, 
tender muse of Ariosto could find matter for mirth in those 
heroic legends, told with that fine air of half-subdued raillery, 
which suited the courtly taste of his polite and incredulous 
audience. Not so, however, with ‘Tasso, whose serious 
character did not belong to the age, nor the royal circles in 
which he lived; and who, singing the song of a religious 
chivalry, kindled his inspiration with fire that was stolen from 
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heaven. In his portraiture of the two great masters of the 
romantic epic, Signor Mariotti evidently inclines to the bard 
of the ‘* Jerusalem,” whose high and solemn musings find 
a readier sympathy in his own breast, than the elegant pleas- 
antries of Ariosto. 

The fourth great division of Italian history brings our au- 
thor to the period of Foreign Dominion, from the middle of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, —a 
period full of humiliation to the history, and in some re- 
spects to the literature, of the country. However unpropi- 
tious a domestic despotism may be to a liberal culture in its 
highest sense, it is freedom itself in comparison with the rule 
of a foreign master. ‘The native prince feels that his own 
glory is inseparably connected with that of his people. He 
sympathizes with their tastes, warms with the same love of 
the beautiful, is open to the same genial influences, which 
stir the spirit of his countrymen. ‘I'he foreign ruler is es- 
tranged from all these sympathies. He has no part or parcel 
in their language, their literature, or their annals. He rules 
over a conquered race, his natural enemies, — at least become 
so by his new position in regard to them. His great object 
is to secure his authority, not on the affections, — that can- 
not be, — but on the fears, of his subjects. He must break 
down opposition, and the means of it ; crush intellectual 
movement ; eradicate, if possible, the very seeds of intellect, 
and stunt those energies, which, if roused into action, would 
burst the bonds of the oppressor. Such was the policy of 
Spain in her colonial empire in Italy under Charles the Fifth. 
And such has since been that of Austria. 

The age of the seicentisti, as the seventeenth century is 
called in Italy, passes as a by-word of literary disgrace. It 
is that in which the language became infected with the most 
deplorable affectations and conceits. It is natural, that a con- 
quered land should take the humble rank and relations of a 
province, and should look for its models of taste to the capi- 
tal of the empire. Something of this took place when Spain 
had set her colossal foot in Italy, in the South first, and af- 
terwards in the North. ‘The drama borrowed something in 
its construction from the complicated intrigue of the Castil- 
ian theatre, and poetry, in general, affected that meretricious 
ornament, those poor, tinsel conceits, which mark the cul- 
tismo of the Spaniards. ‘Though, perhaps, in strict justice 
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to the latter, the affectations of the seicentistt may be carried 
up to the original depravity of native writers, and some of 
these, the most eminent. ‘There is some warrant for Boi- 
leau’s sarcasm of the clinquant de Tasse. And the imputa- 
tion lies still heavier on the head of the great father of lyric 
verse, the bard of love and Laura. 

Still, in the general intellectual ferment of this vivacious 
people, there was many a work produced both in prose and 
poetry, of a high order, and in a purer taste. ‘This was es- 
pecially the case in the eighteenth century, when a few 
scholars, as Parini and Alfieri, for example, resisted the gener- 
al tide of corruption, and, by the strong power of genius, car- 
ried back their effeminate countrymen to the study of the se- 
verer models of the fourteenth century. We have not room 
for it, or we should extract some good criticism of our author 
on Alfieri’s poetical character, and on Metastasio, the latter 
of whom, with his luxurious languor of sentiment and mo- 
notonous melody of versification, may be considered as the 
antagonist principle of the former. Unhappily, he was much 
more accommodated to the popular taste of his countrymen. 

The last in the series of epochs defined by Signor Mariot- 
ti, is the present, or Recent Times, as it is called by him. 
In this he has taken a rapid survey of the influence exercised 
on Italy by the revolutionary spirit and movements of France ; 
the efforts, — unhappily abortive, — made at different times 
by the Italians for their political emancipation ; closing with 
a consideration of the actual condition of his country, and her 
future prospects, both in a literary and social view. ‘Though 
an exile himself, he sees good ground for hope in the intel- 
lectual progress which has been already made, and is still 
going on, in the great masses of the nation. His reflections, 
though far from desponding, are tempered by a sobriety and 
good sense, not always to be found in the bosom of the ex- 
ile. He rightly conceives, that little is to be hoped from a 
precipitate, spasmodic effort, and that a moral reform must 
precede a political one, to afford the latter any chance of per- 
manent success. But we shall do more justice to our author 
by quoting his own words. 


‘*'The Italians have been so long estranged from each oth- 
er; the name of their country has been so long buried in 
oblivion ; their local interests have been so artfully directed 
into different and opposite channels ; that their patriotic ideas, 
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—I speak of the unenlightened classes, — have still some- 
thing vague ana undetermined ; the natural boundaries of the 
country seem to shift from one district to another, so as to in- 
duce the traveller to conclude, that, geographically as well as 
politically, there is no Italy. 

‘To efface from the inde of the people these last rem- 
nants of illiberal provincialisms, rather engendered by igno- 
rance than ill-will ; to foster the redeeming idea of Italian na- 
tionality, the intelligent classes in Italy are actively employed. 

‘*To bring about the reform and enfranchisement of the 
national language, the works of Perticari, Monti, Cesari, and 
other philological writers, have assiduously contributed, since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. ‘They have hastened 
the downfall of that old edifice of pedantry, by which the 
Academia della Crusca had brought the Italian language to a 
dead stand. The still surviving universities, no less than the 
primary and infant schools, — recently disseminated wherever 
they did not, as at Rome, meet with unconquerable opposition 
on the part of the government, — have left nothing unattempt- 
ed to bring the most uncouth dialects to the level of the purest 
Tuscan standard. The vocabularies of the Venetian, Sicilian, 
and every other provincial patois, printed with a view to aid 
the people in their acquirement of the written language, and 
the republication of Italian dictionaries at Bologna, Verona, 
Naples, and Padua, announce a new fact, about which for- 
elgners never entertained any doubt, but which, as I have 
said, had never been sufficiently established since the age of 
Dante, — that there is an Italian language. 

“The annual meeting of eminent scientific men at one of 
the several universities of the country, will have a most salu- 
tary effect on the progress of science, by enabling the most 
active scholars to meet, to court, to understand and mutually 
appreciate each other by the assurance of the reward of na- 
tional suffrage, which awaits the result of their eflorts at every 
reunion of that scientific diet. 

‘*It would be difficult to express with what extraordinary 
enthusiasm several hundred savants, the representatives of the 
aristocracy of the mind in Italy, convene from the remotest 
provinces to make the enumeration of the services rendered 
by their forefathers to the interests of science, —to lay the 
first stone of monuments to be erected to their memory, — 
to demonstrate, by their own endeavours, that science in Italy 
is certainly neither in a backward nor yet in a stationary con- 
dition ; and whoever reflects that this is the first time, per- 
haps, since the days of Pico della Mirandola, that the Italians 
have been convoked even for so innocent a purpose, will easi- 
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ly sympathize with people so placed, as to hail the meeting of 
a few professors and scholars as a national triumph, and make 
it a subject of universal rejoicing. 

‘The privilege of copyright will bring the interests of the 
different petty literary centres of Turin, Milan, Venice, Flor- 
ence, &c., to acommon understanding, secure the free circula- 
tion, at least, of all the works published in the country ; whilst 
the increase of daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals, will 
hasten and extend their diffusion, and lay the basis of a uni- 
versal Italian bibliography. For hitherto, the Italian despots 
did not even agree in their system of oppression ; or rather, 
they were sometimes pleased to flatter their subjects by a little 
display of comparative mildness, and indulge in the specious 
illusion of a precarious independence. But the equitable in- 
tercourse of literary commerce, necessarily attendant upon 
a mutual guaranty of copyright, will soon bring a beneficial 
uniformity in the police regulations of the different states ; and 
the Italians, are not, perhaps, too sanguine in their expecta- 
tions, if they hope, the decree on literary property may be 
considered as a first step towards the establishment of a mod- 
erate freedom of the press. — Vol. 11. pp. 367 — 370. 

One may have a sufficient notion of the disastrous effect to 
authors from this want of copyright protection, by a single 
glance at the map of Italy, showing into how many separate 
states the country is divided. Each of them is filled with an 
active, hungry tribe of publishers, who, the moment any new 
offspring of the brain is fairly fledged, and has left the parent 
nest, pounce on it as fair prey for their own cormorant ap- 
petites, while the author himself is starving, perhaps, in a 
garret. Botta’s ‘* History of Italy ’? was making the for- 
tunes of booksellers at home, who published and republished 
it, while he was an exile, in the extremity of poverty, in 
Paris. Manzoni’s ‘‘ Promessi Sposi,”’ the most popular novel 
of the time, brought its author only a trifling sum, and that 
in the form of a gratuity from a publisher ! 

We can better appreciate the nature and extent of the 
evil, from being exposed to a similar One in our literary in- 
tercourse with Great Britain. It is true, we are distinct 
nations ; scarcely more so, however, than the different Ital- 
ian States. We have, like them, a community of language, 
and, although an ocean rolls between us, the improvements in 
navigation have brought us nearer to each other for all prac- 
tical purposes, than is the case with some of the nations of 
Italy. Yet such is the indifference of our government to 
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the interests of a national literature, that our authors are 
still open to the depredations of foreign pirates, and, what 
is not less disgraceful, the British author, from whose stores 
of wisdom and wit we are nourished, is turned over in 
like manner to the tender mercies of our gentlemen of the 
trade, for their own exclusive benefit, and with perfect indif- 
ference to his equitable claims. A very striking case of 
this national injustice is forced on our notice by the presence 
of Mr. Dickens among us. No one has enjoyed such a lit- 
erary triumph in the homage of a grateful public, since the 
coronation of Petrarch. But what does it all amount to ? 
We dine him, and dance him, throw up our caps and féte 
him, in every possible way, till human nature sinks under it ; 
but as to the solid compensation by which the real value of 
things is settled, we take it all to ourselves. We read and 
praise. But our praise is not worth a penny —to the au- 
thor. He asks us for bread, and we give him a bubble, —- 
the bubble reputation ; for which, indeed, he owes us no 
thanks, since he has blown it up with his own breath. We 
do not mean to underrate the homage thus spontaneously 
paid by individuals to this eminent writer, which he has so 
well won by his remarkable talents employed in the cause of 
humanity. It is an expression honorable alike to the party 
which gives, and to that which receives it. But it is all in- 
complete, unless the nation secures to him, and to other wri- 
ters of his country who stand in a similar relation with him, 
the full benefit of their labors, thus enabling itself to demand 
for American writers a corresponding protection from literary 
pillage on the other side of the water. 

But it is time to bring our hasty remarks to a close. In 
reference to mere style, the work before us is altogether ex- 
traordinary, as that of a foreigner, laboring under all the em- 
barrassments of a language, so different in its organization and 
genius from his own. It is true, we occasionally meet with 
phrases and idioms intimating its exotic origin. But they are 
far from ungraceful, and only show, by the rareness of their 
occurrence, how intimate the author has made himself with 
the nice mechanism of the English tongue. In the higher 
quality of thought, we may commend him for his acute and 
often original criticism, and his quick perception of the grand 
and beautiful in his native literature. However we may difier, 
too, from some of his conclusions, we must admit his liberal 
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views, on all themes of moral and political interest, and the 
ardent, yet not intemperate patriotism, which still binds the 
exile to the beautiful Jand of his birth. His volumes cannot 
be commended, indeed, as an elementary text-book for the 
young beginner. But to those who have made some advance 
in Italian literature, and to cultivated minds generally, they 
will suggest much food for meditation, melancholy though it 
be, on the singular destinies of a nation, which, endowed with 
the fatal gift of beauty, seems doomed to contend in vain 
against circumstances, — in the eloquent language of her poet, 


‘¢ Per servir sempre, 0 vincitrice, o vinta.” 





Art. V.— On Natural Theology. By Tuomas CuHat- 
merS, D. D. and LL. D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Edinburgh, and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Royal Institute of France. New York : 
Robert Carter. 1840. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 404 and 
420. 


Dr. CuatMERs was one of the persons appointed, under 
the will of the late Earl of Bridgewater, to write a treatise 
‘¢On the Wisdom, Power, and Goodness of God, as mani- 
fested in the Creation.” ‘This general subject being divided 
into eight branches, the portion of it allotted to our author 
was ‘** ‘he Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Condition of Man.’? The work which Dr. Chal- 
mers published, in compliance with this call, bas been for 
some years before the public, and we have had occasion in 
this Journal to express, incidentally, our opinion of its mer- 
its. ‘The volumes now before us contain a republication of 
the Bridgewater ‘Treatise, with some additional chapters on 
the argument for the being of a God, and ona few other sub- 
jects, designed so far to fill out the deficiences of the former 
publication, as to entitle the entire work to be called an ex- 
position of the whole science of Natural Theology. These 
supplementary portions of the book are all that require pres- 
ent notice, and very few words may suffice for a considera- 
tion of their merits and defects. 

Dr. Chalmers does not appear qualified in an eminent 
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degree, either by the peculiarities of his style, or his habits 
of study and thought, to become a scientific writer. With a 
great command of words, considerable power of amplifying a 
subject, and, at times, of expressing himself with much force 
and earnestness, he lacks precision of statement and definite- 
ness of views. His style is often incorrect, and almost al- 
ways verbose and tumid, and, amidst a wilderness of words, 
the reader is sometimes ata loss how to find any meaning 
whatever. Such a style may be very effective in the pulpit, 
where familiar thoughts are to be handled, to be amplified 
and set forth under every variety of aspect. ‘The constant 
repetitions will enable the hearer to comprehend the general 
drift of the argument, and the swell and copiousness of lan- 
guage will fasten it upon his memory. But the inaccuracy 
and vagueness of such a manner are serious objections in a 
scientific treatise. One is often puzzled by contradictory 
statements, and loses sight of the chief object of 1 inquiry, 
while the author is expatiating at great length on some inci- 
dental topic. 

But these defects might be pardoned, if they did not pro- 
ceed from much confusion of thought, and a hasty manner of 
prosecuting an abstract inquiry. Dr. Chalmers elaborates 
nothing, but gives out the first draft of his arguments and 
speculations, pretty much in the order in which they first 
occurred to him. Consequently, there is no proportion be- 
tween the parts, but a crude mass of materials is presented, 
which, if duly worked over, might be found to contain many 
sound remarks, and some trains of reasoning and reflection, 
followed out with considerable success. The subject of his 
Bridgewater ‘Treatise, forms but a small fraction of the whole 
science of Natural Theology. But, desirous of publishing 
something, that should appear to cover the whole ground, 
without revising or retrenching to any extent the original 
work, he annexes to it a few introductory chapters, interpo- 
lates one or two more in the body of the book, and then 
sends it forth as a new and complete treatise. 

Dr. Chalmers is not a learned writer ; at least, not in this 
department of science. Of many important contributions to 
Natural Theology, he makes no mention whatever, and thus 
many arguments and objections pass unnoticed by him, a full 
consideration of which is essential to any effective treatment 
of the subject at the present day. Dr. Thomas Brown is 
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about the only philosophical writer, with whose works he 
appears to be fully acquainted, though neither the general 
reputation, nor the completeness of this author’s speculations, 
make him a very safe guide in abstruse and difficult inquiries. 
Dr. Chalmers does not in himself possess sufficient acuteness 
and skill in treating metaphysical questions to make up for 
this lack of information, and the chapters in which he hazards 
any attempt at subtile and refined reasoning, as, for instance, 
in answering the objections of Hume, are among the least 
satisfactory portions of the book. 

In spite of these defects, there is some valuable matter 
in these volumes. Dr. Chalmers has a full perception of the 
true nature of the question, and a clear insight into the prin- 
ciples on which it must be resolved. If he has not added 
much to the argument for the being of a God, he has not 
perplexed it with any extraneous matter. Good sense and a 
vigorous mind may be discerned through the cloudy envel- 
ope of words, in which his remarks are enclosed. The 
spirit in which he has conducted the inquiry, and the general 
tenor of his reasoning, may be inferred from the following 


remark. 


‘*We hold it with Paley greatly more judicious, instead of 
groping for the evidence of a Divinity among the transcen- 
dental generalities of time, and space, and matter, and spirit, 
and the grounds of a necessary and eternal existence for the 
one, while nought but modifications and contingency can be 
observed of the other, — we hold it more judicious, simply to 
open our eyes on the actual and peopled world around us, — 
or to explore the wondrous economy of our own spirits, and 
try if we can read, asin a book of palpable and illuminated 
characters, the traces or the forth-goings of a creative mind 
anterior to, or at least, distinct from matter, and which both 
arranged it in its present order and continues to overrule its 
processes.’’ — Vol. 1. p. 113. 


The expression here is a fair sample of that wordy man- 
ner, of which we have complained ; but the opinions, which 
are stated, respecting the proper character of the reasoning 
to be employed in Natural Theology, appear sound and ju- 
dicious. ‘They agree substantially with the views, which we 
attempted, in a very imperfect manner, to set forward and 
defend in the last number of this Journal. * As we propose 


* See pp. 102 et seg. % 
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to resume the subject, with a view to correct some possible 
misconcepuons of those views, and to consider more at 
length the inevitable consequences of encumbering the sci- 
ence of Natural ‘Theology with metaphysical speculations, it 
may be worth while, for the benefit of those who have not 
perused the former article, to restate, ina very succinct man- 
ner, the ground which was therein taken. 

We endeavoured to show, that the great doctrine of Nat- 
ural ‘Theology does not belong to that class of abstract and 
mathematical truths, to which alone demonstrative reasoning 
is applicable ; — that the being of a God is a reality, and his 
existence a fact, to be proved like any other fact in natural 
science, by arguments of the same kind, though superior in 
number and force. An examination of all the forms of the 
a@ priori argument was intended to prove, not only that the 
reasoning itself was entirely inconclusive, but that it was 
founded on a misconception of the nature of the question at 
issue ; — that the proposers of it, by overlooking the dis- 
tinction just mentioned between two classes of truth, which are 
wholly uniike, had fallen into the grave error of representing 
the Divine Being as a mere abstraction, and thereby, though 
unintentionally, had played into the hands of a set of meta- 
physical atheists of our day, who would fain pull down the 
Eternal from his throne in the hearts of men, and substitute 
in his place a principle, — an idea, — a nothing, — without 
consciousness, personality, or intelligence. We sought to 
point out the true character of the argument a_ posteriori, or 
the proof from design, and to show its completeness and suffi- 
ciency ; —to prove, that the only objections to it were of 
a metaphysical character, and proceeded from the miscon- 
ception noticed above ;— that, by exhibiting the unfitness 
and inapplicability of such abstract reasoning in this case, not 
only would the science of Natural ‘Theology be freed from 
the rotten supports and profitless speculations, by which it 
had been encumbered, but also the only sound argument for 
the vital doctrine at issue would be relieved from all the cav- 
ils and objections, by which it has been attacked, and be 
placed on its true basis, alike unassailed and unassailable. A 
comparison between the truths which the theist seeks to es- 
tablish, and the doctrines of all the inductive sciences was 
meant to prove, that they must stand or fall together ; — that 
the reasoning which invalidates the one would be equally con- 
clusive against the others ;— and that the reasoner had 
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accomplished enough both for faith and practice, when he 
had shown, that the great fact of religion can be attacked only 
by arguments, which would subvert the whole fabric of bhu- 
man knowledge, and render all belief and action alike im- 
possible. 

These views were very inadequately explained in the short 
space to which the limits of a single article confined us ; and 
much might now be said to elucidate and support them. But 
we do not intend to go over the same ground again, except 
for the sake of correcting some misconceptions, and of ex- 
amining more fully a cognate subject, — the propriety of 
mingling the science of metaphysics with that of theology, or 
rather of uniting the two in aclose and indissoluble union. 
A full and fair consideration of this question might be ser- 
viceable at any time and under all circumstances ; but the 
discussion of it appears particularly seasonable at the present 
day, when abstract speculation has taken a wider field and a 
bolder license, than it ever assumed before 

And here it may be remarked, once for all, that we are 
dealing with opinions, and not with persons. ‘This is neither 
the time nor the place for impugning the motives of indi- 
viduals, for throwing doubts upon the purity of their faith, or 
of charging upon them the consequences, that are fairly de- 
ducible from their opinions. All abstract speculations may 
be considered as published anonymously ; there is a better 
chance of weighing them with candor and correctness, when 
the personal character of their authors or supporters is not 
allowed to bias the decision. It is possible to expose and 
reprobate in the plainest terms the sophistical character of an 
argument, or the degrading and pernicious effects of certain 
doctrines, and yet not ‘* bate a jot ”’ of the high respect due to 
men who may have used such reasoning, or entertained such 
sentiments, without examining with due care their purport and 
tendency. In showing that the a priort proof leads by neces- 
sary consequence to a doctrine, that can hardly be distin- 
guished from atheism, we are not using an argument ad in- 
vidiam, nor attempting to cast a reproach on the reputation 
or the principles of those who adopt and defend such reason- 
ing. ‘The name of the great champion of this argument 
stands too high in the English church to be tarnished by the 
slightest breath of suspicion or calumny. Bat the liability to 
gross abuse is in itself a consideration of weight against the 
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adoption of any class of speculations ; and a false and destruc- 
tive doctrine, that is fairly deducible from them, constitutes a 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole system. As such, it may 
properly be pointed out, and held up to public reprobation. 

In distinguishing the two modes of proving the being 

of a God, as the a priorz and the a posteriort argument, we 
were fully aware, that there is an ambiguity in the use of 
the former term. But the usage of English writers has been 
so uniform in this respect, that a misconception was hardly 
possible, except by bringing in the different application of the 
phrase, which has become current among the imitators and 
disciples of the German philosophers. Yet, to avoid the 
chance even of this mistake, we stated, that, ‘‘if the meaning 
of the term be restricted to original and intuitive perceptions, 
which are independent of experience, the distinction implied 
by the two phrases does not exist. ‘These first principles of 
belief are implied in every act of ratiocination ; they are 
taken for granted in the argument from experience, and in 
every other proof.”? ‘These intuitive perceptions are called 
‘* principles of common sense”? by Reid; Stewart designates 
them as ‘‘ fundamental laws of buman belief’? ; Kant calls 
them ‘‘a@ priori cognitions of pure reason.’? Now, it is per- 
fectly idle to adopt this Kantian phrase as the only legitimate 
one, and then to heap up authorities and arguments to show, 
that such intuitive elements of truth enter into every process 
of reasoning, and, therefore, we must argue @ prior? for the 
existence of a God, or not at all. No one, who ts at all 
acquainted with the subject, ever doubted this fact. But the 
admission of it makes nothing in favor of what is technically 
called the a prior argument in Natural ‘Theology ; and to 
allege this fact in such a course of reasoning, and with such a 
purpose, is mere sophistry. 

According to its etymology, and its use in treatises of logic, 
an @ priort argument is one in which the reasoning proceeds 
from cause to effect, and from principles to consequences. 
And that Dr. Clarke really intended to use it in this sense, 
appears from a passage in one of his letters to a correspond- 
ent, who had brought forward the objection, that such reason- 
ing could not establish the existence of a First Cause. Dr. 
Clarke replies, by affirming that a First Cause could be 
deduced from the antecedent principle of necessity, and by 
reasoning which should be strictly a priorz. ‘* For though 
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no thing, no being, can be prior to that Being which is the 
First Cause and original of all things, yet there must be in 
nature a ground or reason, a permanent ground or reason, of 
the existence of the First Cause. Arguments may and must 
be drawn from the nature and consequences of that necessity, 
by which the First Cause exists.”? It was quite pertinent, 
then, on our part, to restate the objection made by Clarke’s 
correspondent, and to show that the answer to it was not 
satisfactory, because the reasoner had actually, though un- 
wittingly, assumed an empirical datum, or a fact from expe- 
rience, in his proof, and thereby had wholly destroyed its a 
priori character. He promised to lead us up to the great 
truth of all religion by a new path, —to ‘‘ nobly take the high 
priori road, and reason downwards ”’ ; but, after a little di- 
gression, he conducts us back again to the old travelled way, 
where alone we can obtain firm footing. 

But, as neither mode of explaining the phrase “‘ a priori” 
supplies a plain line of demarkation between the two classes 
of proofs, under all the forms in which they have been 
proposed, we conceived, that they might be aptly distin- 
guished, by considering the one as a professed demonstration 
of the object sought, and the other as laying claim only to 
moral certainty in the conclusion. ‘This distinction is not 
incidental and unimportant, but it expresses the fundamental 
difference between the two modes of reasoning, and it covers 
the whole question, with which we have any thing to do. 
Dr. Clarke called his book a ‘‘ Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of a God,” and repeatedly alludes with satis- 
faction to his favorite mode of reasoning, as producing abso- 
Jute certainty, while the argument a posteriorz aflorded only 
moral proof. ‘* The proof a priori is,” he remarks, ‘‘as | 
fully believe, strictly demonstrative ”’ ; though he immediately 
admits, that ‘‘it is of use only against learned and metaphys- 
ical difficulties.”” Descartes placed his ontological proof of 
the Divine Existence at the very foundation of his philosoph- 
ical system, which was to do away with all doubts and uncer- 
tainties in speculation, and supply an immovable basis of 
truth, as a starting-point for all subsequent inquiries. He 
sought to establish this great fact next after that of his own 
existence, at a time when he still professed to doubt the re- 
ality of the outward world, the deductions of experience, and 
the truth of every principle in philosophy and science. 
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Having secured this point, as he imagined, in a way that de- 
fied all scrutiny and doubt, he proceeded to erect upon it the 
whole fabric of human knowledge. 

Now, half the evil consists in the magnitude of these pre- 
tensions. It is plainly implied in them, that the other 
argument, which leads only to moral certainty, is insufficient, 
that mankind must either renounce the belief in a God, or 
accept the fine-spun reasoning and philosophical systems 
with which this doctrine has been connected. A _ technical 
distinction in logic between two kinds of evidence is set up, 
as if it affected our belief of the facts which they tend respec- 
tively to support. Practically, this is not true; the two 
sorts of reasoning differ in kind, but not in degree. Every- 
body knows, that the highest degree of moral proof produces 
a conviction, which all the demonstrations ever invented 
could neither amend nor increase. As the logicians talk, 
not even death is certain, but what person’s hope or fear of 
that dread event would be quickened by a demonstration, that 
it must happen. ‘The reader of this page is not, in logical 
phrase, absolutely certain that the black marks upon it were 
not produced by mere accident, — by upsetting an inkstand, 
for instance. It cannot be demonstrated, that any human be- 
ing ever designed to convey any meaning by them, or that, in 
pursuance of this purpose, a printer was employed to set up 
the types, and thus produce the requisite symbols of thought. 
But the reader’s conviction of this fact is firm, notwithstand- 
ing the alleged defect of evidence, and all the reasoning in 
Kuclid could not increase his faith. In like manner, the 
sublime dogma of the existence of a God Is written all over 
the face of creation ; but some philosophers would fain per- 
suade men to shut their eyes, and not read the characters, 
because, forsooth, the truth is not demonstrated by them. 

An analysis of the celebrated argument of Descartes 
showed that this philosopher also, as well as Dr. Clarke, had 
deceived himself in respect to the true character of his rea- 
soning, which really proceeded from the effect to the cause, 
though he fancied that it was strictly @ priori. Having 
proved, as he thought, that the idea of God in his own mind 
did not come from the senses, nor from his own imagination 
and reflection, it followed that the Infinite Being himself must 
have placed it there, that it might bear evidence to its Cre- 
ator. After exposing the fallacy of the supposition, that the 
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whole idea of Deity, as it exists in an educated and intelli- 
gent mind, is intuitive and innate, because some of its ele- 
ments may possess this character, we remarked, that the 
argument, at best, was only a proof a posteriort, for it was 
‘¢the same thing, whether we reason from the anatomy of the 
body or that of the mind, when the peculiar structure of each 
is the only ground for affirming, that it is the work of an in- 
telligent Creator.”? Descartes was guilty of an inconsistency, 
moreover, in introducing the argument at such an early stage 
in his inquiries, when he had as yet proved only his own ex- 
istence, and the presence of ideas to his mind ; for, although 
the reasoning did not appeal to the external world, it took for 
granted the law of causality, or the legitimacy of arguing from 
the effect to the cause, a principle which the philosopher had 
not yet demonstrated, but which, with all other principles, he 
had expressly called into doubt. 

It may be objected to this account, that Descartes pro- 
posed his argument in another form, in which. without resting 
on the law of causality, he argued directly, from the internal 
characteristics of the idea itself, that God must exist. But 
those who make this objection ought to know, that the form 
in which we stated the argument was the one originally 
adopted by the philosopher, and explained at large in his 
‘¢ Third Meditation,” where it supplies one link to the chain 
of principles and reasonings, which form his metaphysical 
system. Afterwards, when hard pressed by his opponents, 
and, as it appears to us, with a view of covering his retreat 
by logical artifice and a cloud of words, he restated the argu- 
ment in a form, which may be found in his ** Answers to 
Objections.”’ Very brief extracts will suffice to show, that 
Descartes really proposed the argument which we attributed 
to him. ‘The following is from bis ‘ Third Meditation.”’ 
‘** Although the idea of substance is in me from the very rea- 
son that | am myself a substance, sull, 1, who am a finite 
being, could not have the idea of an infinite substance, if it 
had not been placed in me by some being, who was truly 
infinite.”’ And in the ** Answers to Objections,” he ex- 
presses himself still more plainly, thus: ‘* The existence of 
God is demonstrated by its EFFECTs, — from this fact alone, 
that his idea is in us.”?> We were guilty, therefore, of no in- 
justice toward this philosopher, in affirming that the argument, 
which was embodied in his system of philosophy, was wholly 
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a posteriort. ‘The other statement of the proof, though it 
excited more discussion at the time, from the skill with 
which it was worded, which renders it difficult to detect the 
fallacy, is now admitted to be sophistical, and, as such, is 
generally abandoned. Precluded by our limits from follow- 
ing Descartes through all his discussions with his opponents, 
we considered only that form of the proof, which he origi- 
nally proposed and incorporated into his system, and which 
is admitted to be sound so far as it goes, although it is not of 
an @ priort character ; while we put aside the second state- 
ment of it, which was only an after thought, and is now 
universally acknowledged to possess no weight whatever. 
Certainly, the omission did no injustice to Descartes. 

This second manner of stating the argument may be brief- 
ly expressed as follows, — very nearly in the author’s own 
words, though sentences are brought together, which are 
not united in his ** Answers to Objections.”? ‘The exist- 
ence of God is known from the mere consideration of his 
nature ; for necessary existence is contained in his nature, or 
in the conception of God, as it is present to our minds. 
Possible existence is contained in the notion or idea of all 
things, which we conceive clearly and distinctly ; but neces- 
sary existence is contained only in the idea of God. Now, 
it is a greater perfection to be a real existence and to be in 
the understanding also, than to be only in the understanding. 
But my idea of God is that of an all-perfect being ; there- 
fore he really exists. Or the argument may be still more 
briefly stated as follows ; In the idea of God are contained 
all the attributes of a perfect being ; but necessary existence 
is one of those attributes ; therefore, he necessarily exists. 

We presuine that any person, when this argument was 
first proposed to him, would say, that it must be a sophism, 
or a mere play upon words, though he might not be able at 
once to detect the fallacy. It forcibly reminds one of the 
puzzles, that are often inserted in treatises of logic, as ex- 
ercises for the learner, where the conclusion is at once per- 
ceived to be an absurdity, though it seems to rest on per- 
fectly formal and legitimate reasoning. In this case, the 
whole fallacy consists in substituting the phrase ‘* necessary 
existence ”’ for the ‘‘idea of necessary existence.”’ It is 
perfectly correct to say, that the idea of necessary existence 
enters into our complex notion of a God. But the reality 
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does not follow from the idea, any more than the reality of 
a winged horse follows from my conception of such an ani- 
mal, — of Pegasus, for instance ; or, still more pertinently, 
the reality in this case can no more be inferred from the 
idea, than the actual presence of a perfect circle on the 
paper before me can be deduced from the mathematical, that 
is, the perfect, conception of such a circle, which exists 
inmy mind. ‘To say, that ‘‘ necessary existence ”’ is con- 
tained in the idea of God, is to talk nonsense ; for real ex- 
istence is the direct opposite of ideal existence, and it is, 
therefore, a contradiction in terms to affirm, that the former 
is contained in the latter. But we are ashamed to offer a 
serious confutation of such sophistry. Descartes would 
scarcely have proposed it, if he had not thought to escape 
from the assaults of his opponents by a logical juggle. 

It seems hardly necessary to allude again to Cousin’s ar- 
gument, which that writer himself has reduced to an absurd- 
ity, by showing what is the only conception of a God, to 
which such reasoning can lead. But, as it is possible to 
modify so vague a statement materially, without losing any 
of its essence, and, by combining it with the Cartesian proof, 
to give the whole argument a plausible air, it may be worth 
while to examine it more closely. ‘The compound argument, 
made up from the reasoning of Cousin and Descartes, may 
be explained as follows. Our internal recognition of our- 
selves as finite, limited, imperfect, and dependent beings, 
compels us to form the conception of a Being, who is infi- 
nite, unlimited, perfect, and independent. ‘The reasoning, 
thus far explained, shows how the idea of God rises in the 
soul, but supplies no means of passing over from the idea of 
him to the conviction of his actual existence. It is said fur- 
ther, then, that the conviction which we have of our own de- 
pendent existence as realities, necessitates the belief in a being 
on whom we depend, as equally a reality, and not a mere 
idea. Dependence implies one who affords support, just as 
much as design implies a designer. ‘The author of that sup- 
port cannot be another dependent being like ourselves, for then 
the question arises, on what does he depend ; and so on, until 
we arrive at a being, who is the aider and supporter of all. 

Now it must be remembered, that we have to do only with 
the assumed a priori character of this proof, — with the as- 
sertion, that it supplies a means whereby we can pass from 
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the idea of God in the soul to a knowledge of the reality, with- 
out having recourse to experience, — and with the consequent 
assertion, that, as the reasoning contains no empirical element, 
it supplies demonstrative proof of the Divine Existence. 
Then, the first question which arises, respects the original and 
intuitive character of these four characteristics of human na- 
ture and existence, as they exist in our idea. Does con- 
sciousness, previously to all experience, make us known to 
ourselves under all four of the attributes or qualities here 
enumerated ? Certainly we know, whether by a primitive 
intuition or not, that we are limited, imperfect, and, — in 
one sense of the word, at least, — finite. But how depend- 
ent? ‘This is the attribute, which is added to Cousin’s 
enumeration, and the whole force of the present argument is 
rested upon it, though, by so doing, the reasoner takes fer 
granted the very point at issue. We wholly deny the possi- 
bility of learning from consciousness, by a direct and spon- 
taneous perception, that we are dependent beings. ‘The 
feeling of dependence must be subsequent to a knowledge of 
the being or thing, on whom we rely for support, just as the 
feeling of gratitude is necessarily subsequent to our recogni- 
tion of a benefactor. Gratitude and dependence are both 
ideas of relation ; both imply a subject and an object ; and it 
is absurd to suppose, that a relative idea can first suggest the 
knowledge of one of its terms. If I am already aware of 
the existence of another being besides myself, I can have an 
idea of the relationship in which he stands to me, as father, 
brother, or friend ; but it is preposterous to suppose, that I 
can first have a general idea of relationship, and be guided by 
that to a knowledge of the person to whom I am related. 
The argument inverts the order of the two ideas. It is either 
experience or the knowledge of a God, which teaches us the 
folly of entire self-reliance, and not the feeling of depending 
upon something, which teaches us what that something is. 
This knowledge of our condition as dependent beings 
does not come so early in the history of ideas. We soon 
learn the frailty, weakness, and imperfection of our nature, 
but only slowly and by degrees are we made aware of the fact, 
that there is one without and around us, whose constant prov- 
idence sustains the weak structure, and prevents our frail 
nature momentarily from sinking into decay and ruin. A 
stone is a limited and imperfect thing, a dead and power- 
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less mass ; but it does not so readily appear, at first sight, a 
contingent and dependent substance, which was created and 
made what it is, and endowed even with the force of gravity, 
by which it is fastened to the earth. The hypothesis of the 
materialist and the atheist is at least a conceivable one, that 
it always existed, and that it continues to exist by blind ne- 
cessity and the nature of things. In like manner, animal, 
or even intelligent, life, small as its powers are, and limited 
as the sphere is, through which they act, does not appear 
immediately, and to the uninstructed understanding, as an 
existence supported by a power foreign to itself. ‘The heart 
beats and the lungs play seemingly by the force of their own 
mechanism, and without interference ; and ideas come throng- 
ing into the mind in what appears a constant and necessary 
connexion, to which, at the first glance, we attribute neither 
limit nor end. But the understanding, enlightened by expe- 
rience of interruption and decay, and instructed by analogy, 
learns the really frail and contingent constitution of this na- 
ture, and that it must be constantly upheld by a power ex- 
ternal to itself, or it would sink imto dissolution. 

And here we might leave the argument, as stripped of its 
undue pretensions and metaphysical character, and retaining 
whatever weight may be attributed to it among the other proofs 
from experience, with which it may be classed. But there is 
another fallacy in the original statement of it, which, as it 
shows the impropriety of representirg it as only a modifica- 
tion of the Cartesian proof, may here be pointed out. We 
observe, then, that the force of the reasoning depends in no 
degree whatever on the idea of dependence, but only on the 
fact, as ascertained and verified by experience, or by any 
other means. ‘The fact, that human nature is weak and in- 
capable of supporting itself, compels us to believe in a cre- 
ating and sustaining Deity. But the idea or thought of such 
dependence, so long as it is not corroborated by proof, does 
not accredit this doctrine, any more than the belief in the 
independence of human nature, which it is very possible 
some skeptics may entertain, vouches the truth of the athe- 
istical hypothesis. And it cannot be said, that this idea has 
a place among the primitive intuitions of the soul, and there- 
fore deserves credit for its own sake, though destitute of any 
support from without ; for, besides the insuperable objec- 
tions which we have already urged against such a classification, 
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it is violating all probability and all the rules of philosophy 
to assign an @ priorz origin to a cognition, which experience 
is perfectly competent to supply. 

And here one observation may be addressed to those, 
who are so much interested in opposing the doctrine of 
Condillac, that all our knowledge comes from the senses, 
or the less objectionable one, which is commonly ascribed to 
Locke, that all knowledge is founded on experience. It is 
poor policy on their part, to multiply hastily and unnecessa- 
rily the number of those principles, to which they ascribe an 
intuitive and spontaneous origin. We believe, that there are 
other ideas, like that of cause, the genesis of which cannot sat- 
isfactorily be explained, either by external or by mental expe- 
rience. But their number is not fully ascertained, nor are 
their characteristics clearly defined ; and it behoves the philo- 
sopher to proceed with the utmost caution in making additions 
to the list. ‘To seek support for any hypothesis or argument 
by hastily claiming the character of an ultimate principle for 
the idea on which it rests, and branding all those, who op- 
pose or doubt it, with a disposition to favor the Sensualist 
school, is merely to 20 on spinning one ideal cobweb after 
another, which the skeptic will sweep away with the first 
stroke of his besom. Such a procedure is the poor resource 
either of indolence, which will not attentively examine, or 
of sophistry, which would willingly deceive. 

A striking instance of this willingness to multiply ultimate 
principles, may be found in the speculations of some writers 
upon the argument from final causes. ‘They affirm, that de- 
sign is an intuitive idea, a conception of pure reason, called 
out and developed, it is true, by experience, but not grow- 
ing out of that experience. We can hardly believe that they 
are serious in this assertion. If design be considered merely 
as synonymous with intention, or purpose, then it is evident, 
that we can have no knowledge of it until we have had expe- 
rience of a purpose, that is, until we have intended or de- 
signed to perform some act. ‘I'he origin of the idea is in 
reflection, or the observation of what passes in our own 
minds. So we experience a certain emotion, and apply a 
name to it, in order to distinguish it from other emotions, 
that differ from it in kind, or are excited by a different class 
of objects. But it would be very strange to say, that love, 
or wonder, or pity, was an intuitive idea. 
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It is very true, that we mean something more than mere tn- 
tention, in speaking of the argument from final causes. But 
the case here is still stronger against the assertion, which we 
are now considering. In this case, design is a very complex 
notion, nearly all the elements of it being drawn from mental 
experience. ‘hey are founded on our observation of our- 
selves, and are successively elaborated and united into the 
complex notion, which we call design. ‘Tbe idea rests origin- 
ally on a perception of the relation of means to an end. Hav- 
ing observed, that a particular event followed immediately af- 
ter another, or several others, and connecting the consequent 
with these antecedents, by an intuitive application of the law 
of causality, and believing that the course of nature is uni- 
form, or that like effects will follow like causes, and desiring 
that the consequent event may again occur, — we act ; that 
is, we exert our agency to bring about events similar to the 
former antecedent ones, doing this under the expectation, 
that a similar consequent event will follow. ‘Thus design 
implies, — first, intelligence, or a knowledge of the laws of 
causality and uniformity ; — secondly, particular experience 
of some one event, A, happening in immediate connexion 
with several others, B and C ;—thirdly, a will to reproduce 
the event A ; — fourthly, action, in order to bring about the 
events B and C, under — (fifthly) an eapectation that A will 
immediately follow. Are these five elements all of a priori 
origin? Is not action necessarily implied in design? And 
how can we have an idea of it until we have acted ; that is, 
until we have had experience, and derived knowledge direct- 
ly from that experience ? 

It is, indeed, in the complexity of this notion, that the im- 
portance of the argument from final causes almost wholly 
consists. Wherever we find indications of design, there is 
evidence, to an equal extent, of intelligence, will, activity, 
and foresight. ‘The God there revealed, is an individual, 
self-conscious, and creative being, and not a mere vague 
principle, dimly inferred from transcendental musings, — ali- 
quid immensum infinitumque, — but without personality, ac- 
tivity, or intelligence. And this difference between the 
conclusions, to which the two kinds of reasoning lead, is 
frankly acknowledged by the greatest advocate of the a priori 
scheme. Dr. Clarke expressly admits, that the intelligence 
of the Deity cannot be established by the demonstrative 
method, but must be inferred from the evidences of design. 
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The same disposition to multiply the spontaneous elements 
of human intelligence may be seen in the speculations of sev- 
eral writers on the nature of the religious principle in the 
soul. ‘They place it in the same class with the emotions of 
beauty and moral approbation, affirming that, in each case, 
there is not only a feeling or sentiment, which leads us to 
appreciate the beautiful, the virtuous, and the holy, but an 
idea on which this sentiment rests, a type of the object to 
which it relates ; so that the soul is originally endowed, not 
only with a feeling, to be called out and exercised by knowl- 
edge subsequently acquired, but with a primitive notion or 
pattern, by comparison with which we learn to correct what- 
ever is afterwards afforded by experience, and to distin- 
guish the real from the factitious, the true from the false. 
We have no room here to go over the broad field of discus- 
sion, that is opened by this theory. We can only point out 
a single, but insuperable objection to the whole scheme, and 
notice the fallacy of the theological argument, that is founded 
upon it, together with the mischievous consequences, to 
which this argument leads. 

To begin with the theory of taste, it is urged, that we im- 
mediately pronounce an object to be beautiful or the _Oppo- 
site, and that this decision must proceed from a comparison of 
the object with the idea of beauty previously existing in our 
minds ; that this standard cannot be the recollection of anoth- 
er beautiful object, previously seen, for the question then 
arises, what made us esteem this previous object beautiful ; 
we are driven back, therefore, to the theory of a primitive 
pattern or archetype ‘of beauty, originally existing in the bu- 
man soul, by a reference to which all the principles of taste 
are determined. We maintain, on the contrary, that man is 
so constituted, that the sight of peculiar objects immediately 
calls up an emotion of pleasure or disgust ; that this emotion, 
having characteristic features, and being distinguished thereby 
from all other emotions, receives its distinct name as the sen- 
timent or feeling of the beautiful ; that its presence being 
agreeable to the mind, we are led to search after objects 
which will excite it; and that objects are immediately per- 
ceived to be beautiful or not, according as they call up this 
emotion or its opposite, and not in reference to any idea or 
standard whatever, whether founded on previous experience, 
or evolved by spontaneous intuition. 
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Now the question between these two theories must be de- 
termined, if at all, by known facts respecting the growth or 
cultivation of taste in the individual mind. ‘The judgment of 
the child and the uninstructed person in matters of taste is 
grossly erroneous. A gaudy dress, a tumid style, a daub 
with bright colors, an unmeaning jingle of sounds, excite a 
pleasant emotion in him ; and his admiration of such objects 
for the moment is perhaps as hearty, as the delight which a 
cultivated mind experiences on surveying the wonders of an- 
cient or modern art. But experience soon corrects the 
faulty decision. ‘The full glow of wonder and delight at such 
perceptions passes off at the first view. If the objects are 
repeatedly seen, the emotion no longer arises. ‘The individ- 
ual finds, upon trial, that less obtrusive and glaring sights gain 
on him as they are examined ; that the emotion rises as high 
and continues longer, when the object calls up by association a 
greater number of kindred ideas ; when he is enabled to per- 
ceive a meaning and purpose in the disposition of the parts ; 
when colors are so disposed that they harmonize and pass into 
each other by imperceptible gradations; when the drawing 
accurately represents known scenes and persons ; in fine, 
when the mind is longest occupied in tracing out resemblan- 
ces, proportions, relations, and associated ideas. For during 
all the time that the attention is thus occupied, the pleasant 
emotion continues, while it rapidly passes off after the first 
view of the former objects, which afford no such prolonged 
occupation to the intellect. ‘The individual may now, if he 
choose, return upon his steps, and form a theory respecting 
the elements common to those objects, which he found to 
afford him the greatest and most durable pleasure, and thus 
lay down principles of taste, and form an artificial standard 
of beauty, whereby to direct his future judgments. 

How do these facts accord with the two explanations giv- 
en above ? All persons of cultivated minds agree with each 
other, so far as the emotion is concerned ; they all admire 
the same things. But when they come to discuss the princi- 
ples of taste, to determine the idea of beauty, no two theo- 
ries are alike. And the judgment in respect to pleasing 
objects is instantaneous. The benolder does not stop to 
compare the sight, either with a natural or artificial standard, 
but pronounces at once on its beauty or deformity. Mr. Ali- 
son did not wait to reckon up all the associated ideas, which 
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a landscape, a statue, or a painting, brought to his mind, be- 
fore he determined, whether it was beautiful or not. He 
experienced the pleasure first, and afterwards labored to find 
its sources. Moreover, if there be an original idea of beauty 
in the mind, the judgment of the child must be more correct 
than that of the critical student of esthetics, for the idea in 
his case is nearer its fountain ; it is less perverted and dim- 
med by experience. 

This discussion, introduced only to illustrate our main ar- 
gument, has already carried us too far, though a multitude of 
other considerations might be adduced against the theory, 
which assigns to the idea of beauty a place among the primi- 
tive intuitions of reason. But enough has been said, perhaps, 
to leave no doubt in an unprejudiced mind. We come then 
to examine a perfectly similar instance, the nature of the re- 
ligious principle in the soul. We believe, that man was 
created with a capacity and inclination for worship, with a 
deep feeling of reverence and veneration, which finds no ap- 
propriate object on which to expend itself among the persons 
and things, with which it is associated on earth, but constant- 
ly seeks for such an object, and usually obtains it in the con- 
ception of some spiritual existence, higher and holier than 
itself. Benjamin Constant properly designates this principle 
as the religious sentiment, and with great learning and inge- 
nuity has traced the history of its developement under all the 
religious forms and systems, which have obtained at different 
times among the inhabitants of the globe. ‘The feeling itself, 
however powerful, is blind and instinctive ; its object is not 
given along with it, but is left to be traced out by the active 
intellect, questioning and interpreting the operations of nature. 
In this respect, it agrees with the feeling of moral approba- 
tion and the sentiment of taste, which are respectively a ca- 
pacity of being deeply moved and affected by a view of right 
actions and beautiful scenes, but which remain dormant, until 
a perception of such objects calls them forth. The idea is 
not given along with them, for if it were, they would remain 
constantly in exercise. It is even a sign of a morbid, though 
excited state of the moral sentiment, when its energies are 
spent on the contemplation of some ideal and abstract pattern 
of virtue, instead of being applied practically in determining 
right actions, and directing conduct. So the religious emo- 
tion is unprofitably wasted, when it is turned from the con- 
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templation of an infinite Being, and diffused over vague and 
abstract principles, with which it can hold no communion. 
Its proper object is a person; its proper expression is wor- 
ship. And, unless prayer is a mockery, and the devout affec- 
tion itself a feverish delusion, such a Person exists, and, by 
instilling this sentiment, has erected his own altar in the hearts 
of men. 

If we seek to go further, and to find by the side of this 
feeling, or beneath it, an innate idea of the object to which 
it relates, we are either drawn into the heated region of mys- 
ticism, or engage in a vain contest against accredited facts in 
psychology and history. ‘The idea cannot be found in the 
undisciplined mind, and, if it could, it would not prove the 
existence of its object. Every person would frame his own 
unreal and fantastic conception, to usurp the name and pre- 
rogative of this idea, and, resting on the fidelity of this as- 
sumed intuitive notion, he would not allow it to be corrected 
by the light of nature or the deductions of reason. ‘The 
conception of the Divine nature would thus be corrupted by 
the crude and debasing notions of the illiterate understand- 
ing, or by the insane fancies of the mystagogue. But the 
doctrine, that the proper object of the religious feeling is to 
be sought in study and contemplation of the material and 
intellectual universe, which, if such a being exists, is his 
work, leaves our idea of his nature to be corrected and puri- 
fied by the increasing fruits of such study and the natural 
growth of the intellect. It does not oblige us to shut our 
eyes on all ulterior sources of information, on all indications 
of his character afforded by his works, for fear of tarnishing 
or falsifying his primitive image in the soul. ‘This doctrine 
creates the science of Natural Theology, the study of which, 
according to the other hypothesis, is a needless and unprofit- 
able task. ‘The existence of the religious feeling does not 
afford a direct argument for the reality of its proper object, 
but it creates an antecedent presumption, which is of no small 
weight and importance in the inquiry, which it first excited 
and stimulated. 

But the metaphysical theologians of our day are not con- 
tent with the undoubted fact, that a religious sentiment exists, 
as a part of the original constitution of our nature, unless 
they can add to it ana priori conception of pure reason. 
Compelled by a multitude of unanswerable facts and argu- 
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ments, for a plain summary of which we may refer to the first 
book of Locke’s ‘‘ Essay,’”’ to relinquish the position, that 
there is an innate and distinct idea of God in the soul, they 
have recourse to the vague and inappreciable conception of 
the Infinite, sometimes boldly identifying it, as Cousin does, 
with the Divine nature, and hereby reducing the Deity to an 
abstract idea, and sometimes avoiding this conclusion only by 
generalities and unmeaning phrases. Were this theory intro- 
duced, not in connexion with the theological argument, as a 
resting-point for religious faith, but as a part of a metaphys- 
ical system, as pure speculation, its vagueness and uncertainty 
might be pardoned, in view of the necessary imperfection of 
philosophical language. But in such a connexion as this, 
bearing on the most momentous of all facts to the human 
race, we feel constrained to ask for an explicit account of the 
idea, on which the whole religious fabric is made to rest. 
What is this conception of the Infinite ? Is it of a person, 
or thing, which can be made an object of worship? Or is it 
merely an attribute of being, like intelligence, justice, or ho- 
liness ? Or is it rather an attribute of an attribute, a word 
expressive of the degree, in which certain qualities exist, as 
when we speak of ‘* infinite goodness, mercy, and truth” ? 
Does it exist as a clear conception in the mind, or is it a 
word that merely expresses the incapacity of the human in- 
tellect to comprehend the extent of certain attributes ? Does 
it merely teach, that certain qualities go beyond the reach of 
human understanding, but how much beyond we cannot tell ? 
Natural Theology is a practical science, as it is wholly occu- 
pied with truths which are intended to exert a direct influ- 
ence over the conduct of men, and we have a right, there- 
fore, to demand that the terms used in it should be clearly 
defined. 

This predetermination to find an instinctive religious idea 
in every human soul has led to much profitless discussion 
of the question, whether any real atheist ever existed. At 
least, apart from this theory, we see no good cause for dis- 
puting, whether one philosopher or another can properly be 
called by this name or not. ‘The appellation implies re- 
proach ; it is a contumelious one, and some may desire to 
relieve a favorite author from the opprobrium, which it con- 
veys. ‘There is some Quixotism, perhaps, in contending 
with great earnestness to free from this accusation a writer 
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who has long since passed off the stage, and has left none 
behind him, that have an immediate interest in his reputation. 
With his memory, be it good or bad, we have nothing to do. 
The real question is, whether certain writings have an atheis- 
tical tendency ; whether certain opinions lead to atheism, or 
constitute atheism itself. And this question can be very 
easily resolved, if we do not allow ourselves to be blinded 
by a most arbitrary abuse of terms. The doctrine that only 
one substance exists, and that this substance is material, has 
existed from all eternity, and is governed only by necessary 
laws inherent in itself, we suppose all will admit to be athe- 
ism. ‘The common name given to this substance and its in- 
herent attributes is Nature. But let a writer strenuously 
uphold this same doctrine, only changing the name of the 
substance, and calling it God instead of Nature, and great 
offence is given, if he is pronounced an atheist. In like 
manner, some of the ancients, denying the existence of any 
other gods, believed in one infinite and omnipresent principle, 
which, though without foresight, intelligence, or personality, 
directed all events by its irresistible agency ; and this opin- 
ion, if not atheism, is adinitted to be something very like it. 
But some modern metaphysicians propound the same theory, 
only naming this principle God instead of Fate, and they, 
forsooth, are good theists. 

Again we say, Do not let these remarks be misconstrued, 
or tortured into a charge against the good name of any par- 
ticular writer. Our only purpose is, to illustrate the mischief 
and folly of introducing metaphysical theories into the domain 
of natural or revealed religion. Nor do we seek, in any man- 
ner, to depreciate the study of that science, which, as in 
some sense the head and fountain of most other sciences, as- 
sumes to itself, par excellence, the name of Philosophy. We 
attempt only to ascertain its proper limits, and to maintain its 
authority within those limits. And here we do but follow 
the admirable precept of Bacon, whose authority in this ques- 
tion, both as a philosopher and a believer, is surely entitled to 
respect. ‘* Tantoque magis hac vanitas inhibenda venit, et 
coércenda, quia ex divinorum et humanorum malesand admiz- 
tione, non solum educitur, philosophia phantastica, sed etiam 
religio heretica.”’ 

To return for a moment to the hypothesis of an innate 
idea, on which religion is founded, we observe, that it is con- 
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tradicted by the endless variety of religious systems, which 
have obtained in the world, and which still exist among men. 
This variety is precisely what might be expected, if the hu- 
man race, feeling an irresistible impulse to reverence and ad- 
oration of something higher and holier than themselves, but 
having no primitive and common idea of the object of univer- 
sal worship, should proceed to search for it with that degree 
of the light of nature and reason, which can be attained in 
different stages of refinement and mental cultivation. ‘The 
savage makes his idol of a block or stone, and in many cases 
worships it with a fervor and self-sacrifice, that shame the 
colder homage offered by a civilized race to a nobler God. 
The half-enlightened barbarian finds a Divinity all around 
him, and peoples the mountains, the streams, and the forests 
with their attendant deities. More cultivated still, his thirst 
for knowledge leads him to study the heavens, and the sun, 
moon, and stars become the gods of a religious system, 
which seems by comparison almost spiritual. Finally, wheth- 
er by the last triumph of the unaided intellect, or by special 
revelation, the sublime doctrine of monotheism is preached 
to the world, and calls for the purest form and highest degree 
of reverence, of which the human heart is capable. How 
comprehensive and vague must be that universal idea, which 
is realized alike in the Fetish of the savage, the Olympic 
council of Grecian deities, the heavenly bodies, and the God 
of Christianity. No wonder, that the philosophers have 
chosen the most vague and ill-defined word in the language, 
— the ‘‘ Infinite,’ to express this common idea. 

We have discussed nearly all the forms, in which the a 
priort or demonstrative argument has presented itself, and 
our readers can decide for themselves on the justice of the 
extravagant pretensions, that have been advanced in its favor. 
The question about its amounting to a perfect demonstration 
of the point at issue is too idle to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. If there be any truth in logic, no question about real 
existence, nothing but general truths and pure abstractions, 
can be established by demonstrative reasoning. And with re- 
spect to these, the moment that the problem is solved, of 
finding the proper media of proof, and the chain of argument 
is complete, no doubt can be entertained for a moment of the 
reasoner’s success. ‘The mere existence of the question, 
therefore, is sufficient proof, that in this case he has failed. 
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No one doubts that the reasoning in Euclid is demonstrative, 
that the equality of the three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles is established with absolute certainty. But in this 
case, there are not only the atheists, who deny that the point 
is proved at all, but many believers, who can see nothing but a 
bundle of assumptions and sophistries in the argument, which, 
according to some persons, is apodictical. ‘There is no es- 
caping the force of this consideration, unless some one has 
the impudence to maintain, that among the multitude who 
question the validity of the a@ priort argument, there is not 
one who is capable of understanding it. We will not stoop 
to notice this allegation, further than by adverting to the 
fact, that in no form of this argument does the conclusion lie 
more than a step or two from the premises. ‘The reasoning 
either of Descartes, Clarke, or Cousin, can be fully stated in 
three sentences. ‘There are many persons, who are not able 
to read the Prinetpic, or the Mécanique Céleste ; but 
very few, who cannot put together the first three propositions 
in geometry. 

The question, whether it be good policy to expose the 
inconclusiveness of any argument adduced in favor of this 
great doctrine, will not detain us long. ‘Truth can stand on 
its own basis, and needs no support from sophistry. We do 
not hold to cheating people into the belief of any thing, — 
not even of the existence of a God. ut, in respect to the 
good intentions of those who bring forward this plea, and 
who wish to leave untouched every prop on which the totter- 
ing faith of a single individual can by any possibility find sup- 
port, this consideration should not be so summarily put aside. 
We affirm, then, that the question does not relate to the en- 
tire validity, but to the proper character of certain proofs. 
It has been shown, that the reasoning both of Descartes and 
Clarke involves an element a posteriori, that the whole force 
of it rests upon this element, and consequently, that, when the 
argument is properly stated, it is perfectly legitimate and con- 
clusive. We feel no scruple i in combating the reasoning of 
Cousin, in the precise form in which he stated it, for that 
philosopher himself has unwittingly exposed its atheistical ten- 
dency. * But the other forms of the a prior? argument, when 
stripped of the sasichtieiataes abstractions and sophistries, by 
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which they are encumbered and rendered unintelligible to many 
minds, and of the pretension to absolute certainty, which 
serves only to discredit the other proofs, when placed beside 
them, may all be welcomed into the science of Natural '‘Theolo- 
gy, as tending, with more or less force, to substantiate the truth, 
which all minds are interested in supporting. We remark, fur- 
ther, that this anxiety to preserve every argument, so that the 
question may be decided by their cumulative weight, appears 
rather inconsistent on the part of those reasoners, who affirm 
that several of these proofs amount to a perfect demonstra- 
tion. ‘I'he mathematician is quite satisfied, when he has 
found one mode of demonstrating a proposition, and never 
thinks of searching for another, except as a matter of pure 
curiosity. 

But an unwillingness is manifested to reduce the great doc- 
trine of the Divine existence to the class of contingent 
truths ; and it is openly asserted, that, in the endless series of 
years, which we are here obliged to contemplate, an argu- 
ment founded only on probabilities gradually wastes away, 
and finally disappears entirely. Here is the very mistake, 
which we have already commented upon, of supposing that 
moral and demonstrative reasoning differ not only in kind, 
but in degree. We repeat it, then, that a fact which rests 
upon moral certainty is equally conclusive and _ satisfactory 
with a principle which is established with absolute certainty ; 
and we appeal to the convictions and conduct of the whole 
human race in support of this assertion. If it were no more 
possible to doubt the being of a God, than for any individual 
to doubt, that his own death must happen some time within a 
century, atheism and skepticism would be practically impos- 
sible. But there are a multitude of contingent truths, in 
comparison with which even the probability of death appears 
faint and uncertain. Human intellect is made up from them ; 
man’s life is guided by them from the cradle to the grave. 
To affect anxiety, lest men should have no more evidence for 
believing the great doctrine of theology, than they have for 
thinking that food will nourish, fire burn, or water drown 
them ; that any city exists, which they have not visited ; that 
any person lives, with whom they have not conversed ; or that 
any one intelligent being exists except themselves, — is an 
absurdity only to be equalled by supposing, that the faith 
which they have in these things, whatever it may be, can be 
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increased and strengthened by a metaphysical argument 
made up of pure abstractions, which the greater part of man- 
kind cannot understand at all, and would pay no attention to 
it, even if it were intelligible. 

The assertion which we are now considering goes the 
whole length of affirming, that merely probable evidence in 
this inquiry is not satisfactory, and ought to be rejected alto- 
gether. Let those who make it remember, that the ablest 
supporters of the argument a priori frankly admit, — what 
appears, indeed, on the very face of their proof, — that the 
intelligence of the Deity cannot be substantiated by their rea- 
soning, and must be accepted, if at all, on the ground of 
moral conviction. Are they prepared to maiotain, that, 
while the being of a God is demonstrated, his intelligence is 
not satisfactorily proved, and ought not to be admitted ? 
Are they willing to teach mankind, that disbelief of the Di- 
vine existence is indeed an absurdity, but that any faith in 
his wisdom and providence ts fallacious ; that we have no 
good grounds for supposing him to be any thing else than an 
unconscious principle, acting from blind necessity, without 
intention or foresight ? No; they are not ready to defend or 
believe this monstrous proposition. ‘Though the philosophers, 
to whose guidance they have unwisely committed themselves, 
really contemplated this consequence of their reasoning, and 
wished to inculcate it, their Christian disciples, at least, 
rather than accept such a corollary, will gladly renounce the 
demonstration. 

In arguing against the sufficiency of moral evidence for 
the being of an Infinite Creator, by alluding to the endless 
lapse of years, which, according to some reasoners, it is 
necessary to consider in the reasoning, there is a want of full- 
ness and precision in stating the difficulty. At the first 
view, the objection does not appear pertinent, for what has 
eternity to do with the question? ‘The lapse of time does 
not affect truth. A probability, which amounts to moral 
certainty now, will possess the same value and degree count- 
less ages hence, as it did centuries ago ; for then, even as 
now, ‘ the heavens declared the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showed his handy-work.”? ‘lhe circumstances or phe- 
nomena, on which the argument is founded, remaining the 
same, or being constantly reproduced, the conclusion must 
follow with equal certainty through all time. We admit, that 
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if the argument from design inferred the being of a God only 
from an act of creation, which took place six thousand years 
ago, or more, the difficulty alleged assumes meaning and perti- 
nency, though it has little value. It is founded on the noted 
atheistical assumption, as old, at least, as Lucretius, that a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms in an infinite series of years may 
take the appearance of regularity and adaptation ;— that the 
chance of order is at least one out of an infinite number of 
chances of disorder, and therefore must occur at least once 
during an eternity. Knowing, —if it be not a contradiction 
in terms, — that an infinite series of ages has passed, we can 
only infer from the phenomena around us, that we live at the 
particular epoch in eternity’s history, when chance has as- 
sumed the appearance of order and design. ‘Thus, by the 
anxiety to invalidate or throw a suspicion on the argument 
from final causes, which encourages us to look for proof, not 
in abstract propositions, but over the whole face of nature, 
the objector unwittingly gives in to that low theory of mate- 
rialism, which represents the universe as a great machine, 
that was wound up at the time of creation, and has con- 
tinued to go on mechanically ever since, without interference, 
oversight, or support from its Maker. He forgets, that the 
difficulty alleged has neither force nor pertinency, when the 
argument from design is so stated as to prove, not merely 
that a God did exist, when the world was created, but that 
he exists now, and is continually manifesting himself in fresh 
works of wisdom and goodness. Divine energy was not ex- 
hausted in first building a world. It continues and acts, and 
creation is constantly going on around us. 

The argument from design, properly applied, gives proof 
of intelligence and activity “from the continuance, and not 
merely from the beginning, of things. It proceeds not only 
from the creation of the race, but trom the birth of the indi- 
vidual. In the seed which swelled under the last night’s 
rain, in the shoot which appeared under this morning’s sun, 
it finds proof of ever present and ever acting power. ‘T'o 
the reflecting theist, 


‘*T’he world’s unwithered countenance 
Is bright as at creation’s day,” 


and reflects as clearly its Maker’s image. Having already 
glanced at this aspect of the argument in a former article, our 
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limits will not permit us now to enter the broad field of re- 
mark and illustration which it opens. But a single view may 
be taken of it, from a point which lies so near the metaphys- 
ical argument, that it may be acceptable to those persons who 
can trust to nothing but that kind of reasoning. 

Admitting, for a moment, the general principle, which we 
regard as wholly indefensible and _unphilosophical, that in the 
material universe the argument from the effect to the cause 
finds place only at the beginning of a succession of beings, 
and not at any one link in that succession, in the world of 
mind we have irrefragable evidence at every step, which leads 
us up from the created directly to the Creator. ‘This evi- 
dence appears in the essential unity of personality, in our 
recognition of the indivisible Ego in consciousness. J am 
one. ‘The living, sentient, thinking being, which I call self, 
possesses a separate and indivisible existence. It is necessa- 
rily one, for we cannot conceive of it as many, or as separa- 
ble, or divisible in any sense. Such a supposition is an 
absurdity. But I began to be; for time was when I was 
not. ‘Then whence came [? ‘The theory, — which we are 
here taking for granted in respect to the world of matter, — 
which refers the beginning of an individual’s existence to 
the first creation of the race to which he belongs, which con- 
siders intelligent life as continuous through a succession of 
beings, one springing out of another, and then giving birth 
to a third, by virtue of principles infused or machinery con- 
trived in the race, when the original progenitor of it was 
formed, — this theory, we say, will not hold in the present 
case. It is contradicted by the great fact of my existence as 
an indivisible unit. Complexity of parts, according to the 
materialist’s hypothesis, is essential to the propagation of ex- 
istence. ‘The seed exists in the fruit ; the germ exists in the 
seed. It is afterwards taken from the fruit and the seed, and 
begins to existas a distinct plant. But this is the commence- 
ment of its separate, not of its total being. It existed before ; 
it was in the parent plant, as a part of it, and its birth was not 
a creation, but a division of existence. The beginning of 
any material life, a tree, a flower, an animal, is not the crea- 
tion of any thing new, but the developement of a germ, which 
existed ages before, — which has lived ever since the world 
was. But the beginning of intellectual life, the essential 
unity of which is attested by consciousness, cannot be ex- 
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plained by mere separation. It cannot give birth to another 
by division of itself. In fine, the materialist affirms, that birth 
is but a separation, and growth but an accretion and assimila- 
tion, of parts that previously existed, though in an inorganic 
state ; for it is a necessary part of this hypothesis, that the 
number of primary particles in the universe is neither more 
nor less than it was at the creation. Meeting him on his own 
ground, we reply, that his own personal existence is certain 
proof, that at least one unit has been added to the mass of 
being, since the formation of the universe. Of course, we 
have every reason from analogy to believe, that the begin- 
ning of life in all cases, even animal and vegetable, is “the 
addition of a unit to the sum of being, and therefore a direct 
act of creation, as much as the building of a world or a sys- 
tem. But only in intellectual life have we positive evidence 
of this fact from consciousness. 

Fully to expose the erroneousness of that grovelling theory 
of materialism, which deprives this fair universe of the pres- 
ent and continuous agency of the Creative Mind, would carry 
us far beyond our present limits. Returning, therefore, to a 
consideration of the course, which is likely to afford most 
support to the doctrines of Natural Religion, it may be re- 
marked, that the only effectual answer to the objections of the 
metaphy sical skeptics consists in showing, that their reason- 
ing is wholly inapplicable and impertinent. Of course, the 
atheist must be met wherever he is to be found ; but he can 
be successfully met as well by showing that his arguments 
have no bearing upon the point at issue, as by exposing the 
fallacy and inconclusiveness of the arguments themselves. 
Every one knows, that nearly all the skeptical objections to 
the doctrine of the Divine existence are of a metaphysical 
character, and are directed solely against the unwise assertion, 
that the reasoning of the theist is demonstrative. ‘The two 
most formidable opponents of the doctrine, Hume and Kant, 
reasoned entirely in this manner. Probably neither of them 
wholly disbelieved the doctrine itself, but, with all the per- 
verse ingenuity of a skeptical turn of mind, and the pride of a 
subtile intellect in detecting and exposing the assumptions and 
sophistries of the metaphy sicians, they labored to create an 
apparent opposition between the faith of the heart and the 
deductions of the understanding. ‘They attacked, not the 
Christian believer, but the philosophical dogmatist. They 
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showed triumphantly the inconclusiveness of the demonstra- 
tion, but left untouched the overwhelming probability arising 
from the moral arguinent. Kant expressly admitted, that the 
proof from final causes, if not set forward as a demonstration, 
is sound and legitimate. Arriving at the same conclusion by 
a different road, Hume attacked the necessary reasoning from 
the effect to the cause, but avowed, both in his writings and 
conduct, that we must believe in a causal connexion ; and 
some passages in his later writings are construed, not without 
reason, to imply that he himself, on this ground, adinitted 
the being of a God. He was a better reasoner and a more 
acute thinker than most of his opponents, for he perceived 
the exact reach and application of his own arguments. Both 
of these philosophers were guilty of a want of ingenuousness, 
perhaps also of a direct intention to deceive, by not constantly 
avowing that their objections reached the theistical argu- 
ment, so far only as it claimed to be a demonstration of the 
point at issue, and thereby leaving it to be inferred that 
they invalidated the whole proof. And this erroneous in- 
ference has been confirmed by the course adopted by many 
writers on the opposite side, who, more anxious to defend 
metaphysics than to support Natural T'heology, have un- 
wisely joined issue on the point as presented by the skeptics, 
and failing, — where, according to all the principles of logic, 
they ought to have expected failure, —to establish the proof 
as a demonstration, they have allowed their own ill-success 
to be imputed to the weakness of their cause. And yet they 
turn round on one who advises the abandonment of this point, 
which nobody but a metaphysician cares any thing about, and 
accuse him of withdrawing the props of theological science, 
and weakening the position of the theist. 

If Natural ‘Theology be placed on the same level with the 
other inductive sciences, the great truths which it involves 
are for ever secured against the assaults of general skepticism 
and atheistical philosophy. No reasoning can touch it, which 
does not in a still greater degree affect the certainty of every 
proposition in human science. The irrelevancy of nearly 
every atheistical argument, which can be found in the books, 
will appear at the first glance ; and the skeptic must either 
abandon the discussion altogether, or find some mode of 
attacking religious truth, without making at the same time the 
insane attempt to crush the whole fabric of man’s belief into 
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utter ruin. But this secure position cannot be taken, unless 
the defender of theism will give up his pride in metaphysics, 
and his undue pretensions. He cannot deny to his opponent 
the use of such weapons as he wields himself. He cannot 
reject in one part of the argument the issue which he offers 
in another. While one party reasons with Descartes and 
Clarke, the other will reply with Hume, Spinoza, and Kant ; 
and, where entire victory is not possible on either side, the 
advantage will always remain with the skeptic. 

It is very true, that the doctrine of the being of a God 
would be set aside by the establishment of universal skepti- 
cism, — by a system of philosophy which destroys all belief, 
tears up all the sciences by the roots, and leaves mankind in- 
capable cf knowledge, action, or hope. But in such a gen- 
eral calamity, who cares what single plank is saved from the 
wreck? Why is Natural ‘Theology singled out as the only 
science that is to be burdened with the necessity of fighting 
alone against an assault which is to destroy all, and in warding 
off which, of course, all the sciences are equally interested ? 
The geologist, the chemist, the astronomer, do not deem it 
necessary to commence their labors with a demonstration of 
the fundamental principles of belief, and the sufficiency of the 
human faculties for the pursuit of truth. ‘They leave this task 
for the metaphysician, as falling wholly within his province. 
Let him go on with his proper work of erecting intrench- 
ments along the whole borders of human belief, and making 
incursions into the ground of skepticism, and we bid him 
God speed in the enterprise. But do not let him fasten on 
the one fact which is dearest of all to man, as if that alone 
were interested in his success, and thereby make it alone re- 
sponsible for all his mistakes and failures. Let him, at least, 
give some plausible reasons for such a course ; let him show 
some ground of distinction between Natural ‘iheology and 
Natural Philosophy, which compels the proficient to adopt a 
mode of defence for the former, which he would be laughed 
at for using in regard to the latter. ‘The being of a God is a 
truth of practical and vital importance. ‘The defence of 
philosophy against the assaults of general skepticism is a 
purely speculative contest. Whichever way determined, it 
never affected the actions of any sane person since the world 
began. Hume ate his dinner, not doubting that the effect of 
the food would be to nourish and strengthen his body ; and 
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he wrote and published his books, fully believing that intelli- 
gent people would read them, though he had no grounds to 
believe that any such persons existed, except by arguing from 
experience, —from the indications of intelligence and design. 
And yet he sought to deter men from believing in the exist- 
ence of a God, by arguments that ought to have prevented 
him from swallowing food, or from writing a line. No! we 
do him wrong; he expected no such thing. He proposed a 
logical puzzle for the philosophers to solve, and they strangely 
supposed that all religious belief was involved in their 
success. 

If the doctrines of Natural Religion only were at stake, — 
if the evil stopped with the injudicious treatment of the argu- 
ment for the being of a God, —this protest against the intro- 
duction of purely speculative metaphysics might seem to be 
too warmly expressed. Unhappily, the mischief does not 
end here. No one, who has watched the progress of specu- 
lation of late years, can be ignorant of the use made of the 
intimate connexion between religion and philosophy, to set 
up a claim of precedence and authority for the latter, which 
is wholly of human origin, and to reduce the former to a mere 
province to be governed, modified, and altered at will. That 
ominous phrase, ‘‘ the philosophy of religion” is constantly 
dinned into our ears, even by theologians, while we seek in 
vain for any evidence of the religious character of the popu- 
lar philosophy. ‘The effect thus far has been, to give to all 
the doctrines of faith something of the wavering and unset- 
tled air, which belongs to the fluctuations of metaphysical 
opinions, and the rise and fall of systems. The question is 
not like one hetween different theological sects, which ac- 
knowledge a common rule and guide, but it concerns the 
establishment of a new standard, by which all forms of reli- 
gion are to be tried. In fine, the question is, whether we 
are to have a religious faith with something fixed, with the 
God of nature and the Scriptures to rest upon, or whether 
we are to take such a one as the philosophers will make for 
us, which shall be one thing under the system of Kant, and 
another under that of Cousin. 

If it were not for the serious character of the subject, one 
might even be amused at the extravagance of the claims put 
forward by speculative metaphysicians, and their assumption 
of perfect authority to decide on all matters of religious be- 
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lief. They ground their theories on the supposed intuitive 
ideas and convictions of the soul, which are multiplied and 
characterized at random, and which it is sensualism, or athe- 
ism, or something worse, to question or deny ; and, building 
upon these premises what they call a structure of demonstra- 
tive reasoning, they arrive at results that are necessary, — 
which mankind must believe.  ‘I'o these results, all precon- 
ceived notions, all matters of mere religious faith, all revela- 
tions grounded on testimony, or other sources of what is only 
moral evidence, must either give way or conform. ‘Take 
an instance in what is commonly termed the Transcendental 
Philosophy, or the system of Kant. By a critical survey of 
the human understanding, he undertook to separate what is 
contingent, empirical, and uncertain in man’s belief, from 
what is absolute, original, and imperative. Confining the 
term knowledge, to those elements which present these latter 
characteristics, he attempted to determine and classify them 
all under the name of the ‘‘ a priort conceptions of pure rea- 
son,’ and thus to supply an immovable basis for all future 
systems of philosophy. In this undertaking he followed the 
example of Descartes, who, as we have seen, propounded 
his theory in order to do away with the endless mistakes and 
retrogressions of former philosophers, and to create a foun- 
dation with absolute certainty for future effort. 

As the scheme, in both instances, covered the whole field 
of human knowledge, the dogma of the Divine existence 
came naturally to be examined, and its claims to be discuss- 
ed, by both writers. But in ‘this portion of the task the 
Frenchman was more fortunate than his German successor. 
Descartes fancied, that he had found a demonstrative proof 
of the being of a God, and this doctrine was accordingly 
built into his theory, as a component part of it. Kant was 
not so happy. He tried all the proofs that had been offered, 
and found them all defective ; and he completed his work by 
proving to a demonstration, that no proof could be offered, 
that the subject lay entirely beyond the reach of the human 
faculties, that the arguments for and against, must always 
balance each other, and, consequently, that no decision was 
possible. But, as it appeared that men were not very wil- 
ling to give up the old-fashioned notion of a Deity, in a sub- 
sequent work, the ‘‘ Critique of Practical Reason,” or the 
survey of the moral faculty, Kant found occasion to admit the 
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doctrine in question, not as substantiated by any process of 
reasoning, — for this he expressly disclaims, — but as an as- 
sumption, a postulate, a proposition which men must believe, 
though they can show no reason for it. At this point, the 
theory was taken up by a zealous disciple, and carried for- 
ward to the criticism of revealed religion on the same princi- 
ples, which had settled so satisfactorily the claims of Natural 
Theology. 

Fichte’s ‘* Critique of all Revelation ” was only the anti- 
cipation of a work subsequently performed by Kant himself ; 
the same results, substantially, being obtained, that were 
afterwards developed in Kant’s treatise, entitled ‘* Religion 
within the Limits of mere Reason.’? Fichte proposed to 
establish a ‘‘ Critique,’’ that is, a fundamental examination 
on the principles of the Critical, or ‘Transcendental, philoso- 
phy, not of that revelation in which Christians are specially 
interested, nor of any other in particular, but of all possible 
revelations. In other words, supposing the existence of a 
God, and of a race of beings constituted and situated as we 
are, he proposes to determine whether it be possible, that he 
should make a special communication to his creatures, and, if 
so, in what way it is possible. ‘I'he inquiry is to be carried 
on, not as a mere speculation, but like a piece of mathemati- 
cal reasoning, and the results, if any are obtained, are to be 
as little susceptible of doubt, as any theorem in Euclid. 

And what are the results, at which the inquirer arrives in 
this bold attempt to settle the bounds of human belief, and 
prescribe laws to Omnipotence, as to the manner in which he 
shall make known his will to mankind? Why, that any rev- 
elation is unnecessary and impossible, —at least, that it can 
never be recognised as such, though we may wish to believe 
in it ;——that the revealed doctrine can make no addition to 
our knowledge or our hopes ; — that, if it contains any thing 
more than the law written in our own hearts, it cannot be of 
divine origin ; and, if it be perfectly coincident with that law, 
it is useless, and can in no proper sense be called a revela- 
tion ; — that, although the conception of a miracle is possible, 
a miraculous event can never be known as such, from the 
want of a sufficient test ; — and that a revelation by means of 
such events could not be addressed to any persons but those 
who had lost even the desire to comply with the demands of 
conscience, and its usefulness even to them would cease, 
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when the moral sense was once awakened. Such is the re- 
sult of a system of philosophy, that sets up the entire su- 
premacy of the ‘a priort conceptions of pure reason,” and 
of demonstrative reasoning founded upon them, — thus erect- 
ing a metaphysical tribunal, before which all faith in God, in 
the Scriptures, in any revelation, is to be brought for trial, 
to be modified or rejected at will. The sophism in respect 
to revealed religion is precisely the same with that which we 
have attempted to expose in the province of Natural Theolo- 
gy. Beginning with the assumption, that moral evidence in 
such a case is wholly unsatisfactory and deceptive ; and, 
seeking for demonstration where, from the nature of the case 
and the laws of the human mind, it cannot be obtained, they 
find it not, and consequently declare, that man’s faith is vain, 
and all religious belief, properly so called, is a mere delusion. 
Of course, a revelation attested by miracles is an external 
fact, and must be proved, if at alli, “by testimony and experi- 
ence. but these are sources only of moral reasoning ; and, 
as such a proof, even when carried to the highest extent, is 
declared to be insufficient to establish the belief in a God, 
so it cannot confirm our faith in a revelation of God to men. 
In the latter case, unfortunately, demonstration is admitted on 
all hands to be impossible, and, therefore, nothing remains 
but to renounce our faith in revelation altogether. 

This is but a single specimen of the arrogant manner in 
which the claims of religious faith are treated by those wri- 
ters, who assume that all theology is but a province of phi- 
losophy, but one speculation among many others, all of which 
must be brought to their tribunal, and judged by the stand- 
ard of their metaphysical theory. In the flood of philosoph- 
ical systems in Germany, the publication of which followed 
the daring innovations of Kant, many other examples might 
be found of an equally summary and destructive treatment of 
the doctrines both of natural and revealed religion. The 
infidel movement in that country, hardly second in extent and 
importance to that which the Kncyclopedists commenced in 
France, if it did not take its rise among the philosophers, 
certainly borrowed from them its arms, its general aspect, 
and its influence. ‘The infidel publications are saturated with 
the terminology, the forms, and the doctrines of the modern 
schools of metaphysics, to an extent that makes them hardly 
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intelligible to one, who has not a previous knowledge of this 
new philosophical jargon. 

We know that an attempt is made, to trace the commence- 
ment of these infidel speculations in Germany, beyond the 
philosophers of that country, to the influence of the Eng- 
lish deists, as they are termed, —to the writings of Collins, 
Tindal, Chubb, and Morgan. ‘Those who can find in the 
speculations referred to, any of the characteristics of the 
English tone of thought, any traces of similarity in argument 
and doctrine between the two classes of writers, must be 
gifted with greater powers of perception than are usual, or, 
— what is far more likely, — with a predisposition to find or 
see nothing to the prejudice of German metaphysics. ‘The 
purpose of such a strange assertion, Is to trace the root of the 
evil, not to its home among those modern speculations in 
which it took its rise and its peculiar aspect, but to another 
country, and to a class of unbelievers, whose errors may with 
some show of reason be attributed to the philosophy of 
Locke. It is the singular fate of this last-mentioned philos- 
opher, whose writings, more than any others of the class to 
which they belong, are pervaded with the Christian spirit, 
and devoted to a defence of the Christian faith, to be made 
accountable for nearly all the speculative errors and _ infidel 
opinions, which have been broached since his time.  Itis 
not enough, that the skepticism of Hume, and the sensualism 
of Condillac are laid to his charge, but he must be made 
accountable also, by implication at least, for the extravagan- 
zas of a set of German infidels in our own day ; though it 
would be difficult to find a stronger contrast, in point of 
thought, expression, and doctrine, than that which exists be- 
tween their speculations and the writings of the father of 
English philosophy. The idle calumny, which imputes to 
him the origin of the debasing theory, entertained by the 
French sensual school of the last century, has been refuted a 
hundred times, and deserves no further notice. Even the 
assertion, that Hume borrowed his principles from Locke, if 
understood to mean that the philosophy of the latter espe- 
cially favors the skepticism of the former, or leads to it by 
necessary implication, so that Hume became an infidel only 
because he studied Locke, and not in spite of such study, is 
wholly untrue. ‘The subtile and wary skeptic, whose enter- 
prise was not to build, but to destroy, — who intended to con- 
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fute the philosophers on their own ground, founded his rea- 
sonings on what was the popular philosophy of his day. He 
borrowed his principles from the ‘‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” just as he would have borrowed them, if 
he had lived in our times, from the speculations of Kant 
and Cousin. A skeptic by nature and temperament, and not 
by education or by consequence of opinions imbibed from 
others, his writings were intended to be, not a continuation 
ora developement of Locke’s philosophy, but a refutation of 
it. He was not half so much indebted to his English pre- 
decessor, as Spinoza was to Descartes ; but who thinks of 
charging upon the father of French philosophy the atheism 
or pantheism of the infidel Jew ° 
But we protest against mingling the doctrines of theology 
with any metaphysical speculations, — against identifying the 
cause of religious truth with the defence of any human sys- 
tem. It matters not whether Locke or Descartes, Spinoza 
or Kant, Cousin or Schelling, be the individual selected, 
through whose theories we are to attack, defend, or modify 
man’s faith in things which are not of this world. ‘The mix- 
ture is of two incongruous things, and nothing can result from 
it but a bastard compound, which will have all the defects, 
but none of the excellences, of either ingredient. In calling 
for a separation, nothing more is claimed for theology, than 
is granted by universal consent to the other sciences. Why 
is the theologian only to be followed with the constant accu- 
sation of being deluded by the sensual system, when he sim- 
ply opens his eyes upon the universe around him, and reasons 
upon the information afforded by the senses ? Why not ac- 
cuse the naturalist, the astronomer, the artist of the same 
thing ? These provinces of science are kept as distinct as 
possible from theory and pure speculation, and are made to 
consist of observed facts, and immediate deductions from 
those facts. Metaphysical systems are contrived from time 
to time, with a view to cover the whole field of knowledge ; 
but the authors of them do not attempt directly to change 
the methods, modify the principles, or do away with the re- 
sults of the inductive sciences. They are known to carry 
with them the habits of mind peculiar to their profession, — 
what Bacon expressly calls, ‘‘ the smoke and tarnish of the 
furnace ”’; the tendency to generalize rapidly, to make sweep- 
ing innovations, to form new and entire theories, unchecked 
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by the presence of determinate and admitted facts, which in 
other branches of knowledge oppose an effectual barrier to 
the license of innovation and system-making. ‘Theology has 
its facts, also, the most real and momentous of all. ‘The bea- 
con light of religious truth burns clear and steadily in its fixed 
and elevated position ; while the tgnes fatui of philosophical 
speculation are glancing about through brake, morass, and 
thicket, too often indicating the presence of miasmata from 
swamps, or poisonous exhalations from graveyards. 

Those who talk so much of the philosophy of religion, 
and of the necessity that it should keep pace with the con- 
stant advancement of the human mind, either use words with- 
out any meaning attached to them, or else they confound two 
perfectly distinct things, — religious progress in the individ- 
ual soul, and the improvement of theology as a science. ‘I'he 
former is possible to an unlimited extent. ‘The whole of hu- 
man life is a probation, the law of which is progress. But 
the only rational conception of Christian Theology is that of 
something more fixed and durable than’ the everlasting hills. 
The great truth of the being of a God, the great law of the 
Scriptures, lie there as standards, as ultimate points, beyond 
which there is no advancement, and from which there is no 
appeal. An individual may come to have a more perfect 
knowledge of the relations which connect him to the Deity ; 
though even here the improvement is rather of the heart, 
than of the intellect. But there are no discoveries to be 
made respecting the Divine nature, in the same sense as we 
speak of discoveries in human science. ‘* Who can by 
searching find out God? Or who can understand the Al- 
mighty to perfection ?”? We can take away the conception 
of a God, and substitute an abstract idea, or a block of wood, 
— it matters not which, — in its place ; but we cannot amend 
or enlarge that conception, as it exists in a mind of ordinary 
powers and cultivation. There is no progress possible be- 
yond monotheism, just as there was a progress from Fetichism 
to polytheism, and from that to the true doctrine of one God. 

In like manner, the Scriptures form an ultimate tribunal in 
Christian Theology. Questions about their interpretation 
may arise, but the sense, when ascertained, is admitted to 
be absolute and decisive. Some persons may reject their 
authority ; they may make the same discovery as ‘Tindal, the 
English Deist, that Christianity is ‘‘ as old as the creation.” 
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But it does not follow from such a discovery, that they have 
made any progress in theology ; they have simply ceased to 
be Christians. To unite theology with metaphysics is to break 
away from the two great anchors of religious faith, and then 
to drift about at random with a science, that acknowledges 
no restraint, has no fixed principles, and has never found a 
stay ora resting-place. Not all the authority ascribed to intui- 
tive conceptions, not all the pride of demonstrative reasoning 
founded upon them, will be sufficient to check the frequency 
of errors and fluctuations, or to afford a fixed basis for future 
inquiry. ‘The subject of investigation is too vast, the meth- 
od of procedure too ill-determined, the idea of the results 
to be gained is too vague, to allow us to hope, that specula- 
tive philosophy will ever advance with a firmer step, or to a 
better purpose, than it has done through all past time. In 
the future as in the past, metaphysical demonstrations will be 
found to prove one thing with a Descartes, and directly the 
opposite thing with a Kant. ‘he attempt is equally absurd 
and impious to break down the landmarks of religious faith, 
and to involve the dearest hopes of mankind in the uncertain 
and shifting fortunes of such an enterprise. 

Some persons are not content with the proposed union be- 
tween the two subjects of contemplation, but claim entire 
supremacy for human science. According to their theory, 
there are many stages of progress for the human intellect, and 
men pass on from religion to philosophy, as they do from 
barbarism to civilization. ‘The spontaneous but rude devel- 
opement of the religious principle is followed by the more 
vigorous and sure growth of reflection, and philosophy be- 
comes ‘‘ the highest and last developement of human nature, 
the final accomplishment of human thought.”? But not to 
appear too presumptuous, not to shock the feelings of man- 
kind too much, philosophy is represented as tolerant and lib- 
eral; as superseding religion, itis true, in the minds of the 
cultivated and reflecting classes, but continuing to respect it, 
as an imperfect likeness of itself, in the bulk of mankind. 
These views may be best illustrated by a quotation from 
Cousin, in whose lectures they are ably and eloquently set 
forth. The extract is a choice one, and we commend it to 
the particular attention of the Christian admirers of the great 
Kclectic. 


‘* Philosophy, in the great body of the people, exists under 
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the primitive, profoundly impressive, and venerable form of 
religion and of worship. Christianity is the philosophy of the 
people. He who now addresses you sprang from the people 
and from Christianity ; and I trust you will always recognise 
this, in my profound and tender respect for all that is of the 
people and of Christianity. Philosophy is patient ; she knows 
what was the course of events in former generations, and she 
is full of confidence in the future ; happy, in seeing the great 
bulk of mankind in the arms of Christianity, she offers, wiTH 
MODEST KINDNESS, her hand to Christianity, to assist her 
im ascending to a yet loftier elevation.”’ * 


Admirable condescension! M. Cousin stands forth as 
the self-appointed representative of all philosophy, and kind- 
ly patronizes Christianity. But we must save our feelings 
by speaking in a straight-forward way. If the absurdity and 
egregious self-conceit, which are so conspicuous in this pas- 
sage, did not throw a strong light on the real value and prob- 
able influence of this writer’s speculations, it might be neces- 
sary to call attention to their infidel character. But they 
may now be left to find their own level. The cause of re- 
ligious truth has nothing to fear or to hope from such patrons, 
or from such assailants. 

In France, the popularity of Cousin’s philosophy has su- 
perseded that of Condillac, and many imagine, that under its 
influence, a reaction has taken place in favor of religion, 
against the materialism and the infidelity of the last age. 
Even if we were ignorant of the facts, there would be good 
reason to suspect the reality, and the pure character, of a re- 
ligious movement produced by such a cause, and conducted 
by such a guide. ‘* Non tali auzilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 
But we are able to offer some direct testimony respecting the 
true nature of this religious reaction. A recent number of 
the Journal des Débats, the ablest and most influential news- 
paper in France, contains an interesting letter from one of 
the editors to the Bishop of Chartres, in reply to a severe 
censure which that prelate had passed upon an article on the 
‘state of the French church. From this letter, dated the 
20th of December last, we translate a few paragraphs, which 
were written, it is true, for the meridian of Paris ; but they 
may not be wholly inapplicable further west. 
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‘‘ For some years past, we have heard much talk about the 
religious reaction. It is proclaimed from the house-tops ; it is 
announced in all the pulpits, and in all the books. But when we 
begin to search after this strange phenomenon, what do we 
find ? We enter pretty little churches, with gilded ceilings, 
well warmed and carpeted, where one finds himself too com- 
fortably placed on earth to be able to spend a thought on 
heaven. We hear the Credo sung with a waltz accompani- 
ment, and dancing tunes played at the elevation of the Host. 
If a sermon is preached, the speaker feels obliged to disguise 
the objects of worship before presenting themto us, — to cover 
them up under all the frippery required by the taste of the age; 
and how can it be expected, that preachers should prove the 
divine character of that, which they themselves are striving to 
render common and secular. Think you, that they talk to us 
about the Gospel, and about Christian morals ? No; no such 
thing. They preach about Pythagoras, and Epicurus, and 
Spinoza ; or they have something to say about the invasion of 
the Goths, borrowing prosy remarks from writers on the phi- 
losophy of history. We go away from the church asking 
ourselves, what we have to do with Epicurus, and w hether 
this is what is meant by a religious reaction. 

‘* We find a new class of Christians springing up around us 
in the fashionable and literary world, who make a parade of 
their melancholy and their religious faith in halting verses, and 
prate about the Bhagavad Gita and the Zendavista, and the 
other topics of those lectures on philosophy, which are de- 

signed for people who wish to talk about every thing in gen- 
eral and nothing in particular. And these insipid persons, in- 
capable alike of skepticism or belief, are constantly wearying 
us with harangues about the religious reaction. 

“ You will not suspect me, Sir, of the presumption and bad 
taste of wishing to read the clergy a lecture on theology. I 
do but give you the impression of those who live in this secular 
world, when I say, that perhaps the church was never in a more 
dangerous situation than it is at present. The greatest proof of 
the strength of Catholicism is, that it is able to resist, not an 
assault, not a war, but the peace, the conciliatory measures, 
the universal toleration, with which it is surrounded. We ask 
only for faith of one kind or another ; we accept every thing, 
and we would invent a religion, rather than be without one al- 
together. It behoves the members of the church to organize 
and turn to profit this necessity of believing something, which 
is now appearing amongst us, and, above all, to arrest. it in its 
almost irresistible inclination towards mysticism. 

‘The priests have not understood this condition of things. 
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They have mistaken this readiness to accept any faith for a reli- 
gious reaction. ‘The misfortune of Christianity is, that they no 
longer fight against it ; it is embalmed, it is sanctified ; it is 
canonized like a saint. But you know better than I, Sir, that 
saints are only canonized after their death. It is dangerous to 
allow one’s self to be made a relic of. The priests have gone to 
sleep, trusting to this perfidiouscalm. Having hardly escaped 
from the terrible attack of Voltaire, they hailed what was only 
disgust and weariness at materialism as a disposition to return to 
religion. In their eyes, every one who was a spiritualist be- 
came a religious man ; every one who repudiated the Ency- 

clopédie, became a Christian. In their eagerness to rescue 
all minds from the philosophy of the last century, they ac- 
cepted professions of faith, without being at all rigid in respect 
to rites and doctrines. They opened the gates to religious 
liberalism. They made a breach, and through this breach 
have entered pell-mell, pietism, sentimentalism, symbolism, 
and all sorts of Germanism. ‘They no longer preach upon 
morals and doctrines, but upon Christian philosophy, and all 
kinds of historical and esthetical generalities. At the present 
time, we want nothing better than religious belief ; but, if we 
must accept, as articles of faith, all that we hear from the pul- 
pit, and as words of the Gospel, all the pitiable rhapsodies and 
contemptible contests about words, which are published by 
those who call themselves your organs, no wonder that our faith 
wavers and our hearts incline to doubt.” 


This is a lively picture of the confusion that results, when 
an erratic speculative philosophy assumes the name and garb 
of religion, without any of its spirit, and substitutes its own 

vague and unmeaning generalities in place of the vital truths 
of Natural Theology, and the doctrines of the Gospel. It 
remains to be seen, whether the study of the same writers 
and the prevalence of the same tastes will ever produce a 
counterpart to this state of things on our side of the Atlantic. 
One security against such an evil consists in the fact, that 
the antecedent circumstances in the two cases are different. 
We are not recovering from the prolonged torpor of materi- 
alism and infidelity, in order to be thrown by a reaction into 
the wilds of a mystical philosophy, and a heated, vague, 
and unsettled faith. It is an idle task to preach against sen- 
sualism and the empirical philosophy to the descendants of 
the Puritans ; it is merely apeing the manners and the senti- 
ments of a few French declaimers, whose words have no 
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applicability or meaning for the western world. There are 
no admirers of Condillac among us ; and, if there are a few 
imitators of the Baron d’ Holbach, their errors were not 
caused by the prevalence of one system of philosophy, nor 
will they be converted by the introduction of another. Met- 
aphysical arguments will not cure that blindness and insensi- 
bility of heart and intellect, of which ignorance and heedless- 
ness are the primary and the sustaining causes. Instead of 
calling upon such men to close their eyes and ears, and dis- 
trust the information given by their senses, for fear they 
should be deluded by empiricism, or some other philosophi- 
cal bugbear, rather bid them open their minds and hearts to 
the sights and sounds of creation, and hear and see every- 
where proofs of the being of a God. Preach the Gospel to 
them instead of metaphysical speculations, — remembering 
the pregnant aphorism of Bacon ; ‘* As to seek philosophy 
in divinity is to seek the dead amongst the living, so to seek 
divinity in philosophy is to seek the living amongst the dead.” 





Art. VI.—WMonaldi: a Tale. Boston: Charles C. Lit- 
tle and James Brown. 1841. 12mo. pp. 253. 


Tuovueu this little volume bears no author’s name on its 
title-page, it is understood to be from the pen of Washington 
Allston. ‘This great artist is a poet as well as painter ; and, 
were it not for his overshadowing fame as the foremost paint- 
er of his age, he would unquestionably have been renowned 
as one of our most graceful and imaginative poets. The col- 
lection of poems, published by him many years ago, and 
now out of print, shows the invention, and fancy, and curious 
felicity of expression, that mark the true son of song ; and, 
had Mr. Allston followed out the poetical career, he would 
most certainly have reached, ere this, the same eminence as 
a writer, to which his genius has borne him in art. 

We feel, as Americans, no small pride in Mr. Allston’s 
genius and fame. It is part and parcel, and no small part, 
of our national reputation. He is too much absorbed in 
the love of his art, and too much occupied with the love- 
ly and immortal creations of his genius, to make himself 
VOL. Liv. —No. 115. 5 
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the rival of other artists, or the head of any school. No 
morbid anxieties for his own fame intrude into the serene 
heaven of invention, in which his calm spirit ever moves. - 
Quietly and surely he works on, finishing every year some 
exquisite picture, which alone would be enough to carry 
his name to other generations, as one of the most illustri- 
ous artists of the present. He is known and reverenced 
by all the rising artists of his country, and envied by none. 
Happy the man of genius, whose rare good fortune it is, not 
merely to outdo all his contemporaries in the beauty and ex- 
cellence of his works, but to pass through a long career with- 
out feeling a breath of envy, or a lisp of reproach, upon his 
fair fame ! 

Mr. Allston’s genius is understood as well, perhaps better, 
abroad. Many of his best pictures were painted in England. 
In Italy his abilities were fully appreciated by the young 
artists, who were his contemporaries in the Eternal City, and 
some of whom stand now at the head of the rising school of 
German art. One of the most distinguished critics of art in 
Germany, Karl Platner, has recently declared, that Mr. Alls- 
ton approaches, in coloring, nearer the old masters of the 
best ages in Italian art, than any other modern painter. ‘This 
opinion is expressed in the chapter on modern art in tome, 
in the great work on Rome, published by the accomplished 
Prussian minister, Karl Bunsen, the successor of Niebuhr the 
historian ; and, when we reflect that the opinion was formed 
upon the earlier works of Mr. Allston, — the splendid pro- 
ductions of his matured genius never having been seen by the 
German critic, — we cannot help regarding it as a most grati- 
fying tribute to the surpassing excellence of Mr. Allston’s 
style. As he himself said on a late occasion of the prophetic 
raven, Platner only spoke for posterity when he uttered that 
memorable judgment. ‘The moment Mr. Allston’s name is 
written in the great book of the departed, — God grant it 
may be many years first! —that moment his name will be 
taken out of the catalogue of painters belonging to the present 
age; the distinctions of time will be forgotten ; and he will be 
placed side by side with the great brotherhood who have made 
the name of Italy illustrious as the home of the arts through 
all time. His works will be sought out and purchased at 
enormous prices, by curious collectors, and pilgrimages will 
be made by lovers and students of painting, to spots hallowed 
by the presence of some masterpiece of his genius. 
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But it is not our purpose, in the present paper, to speak 

at any length of Mr. Allston, the painter. He comes before 
us now in the new character of a prose writer. No little cu- 
riosity was felt by the public, when it was announced that Alls- 
ton, the poet and painter, was on the point of appearing as a 
novelist ; and some anxiety was mingled with the curiosity, 
that he might not fail in this untried career. At length the 
book appeared, after having been laid aside more than twenty 
years, —— more than double the time prescribed by the re- 
spectable but neglected old saw of Horace. It was written, 
it seems, for a periodical work, edited by a friend of the 
artist, —‘* The Idle Man” of Mr. Dana, we presume, — 
a work which manifested great genius and invention, but, not 
striking the public taste, was not well supported, and was 
discontinued by the editor before Mr. Allston’s ‘Tale could 
be published. ‘The manuscript was then thrown aside, and 
slept, like Rip Van Winkle, undisturbed more than twenty 
years. 

The story of Monaldi turns upon jealousy. This passion 
is the least respectable of all the methods taken by foolish 
men to make themselves miserable. We have never had a 
strong liking for tales of distress, founded upon jealousy. 
From that blackamoor Othello down, we never read tale, 
novel, or play, where this was the mainspring of the plot, 
without feeling that a grain of common-sense would have put 
an end to the trouble, or, rather, would have prevented the 
trouble altogether. When the silly scoundrel smothers Des- 
demona, we have no feeling of pity for him as the vic- 
tim of another’s villany, but we despise him for his weakness, 
and hate him for his cruelty, and could see him hanged with 
perfect complacency. Something like this feeling, we con- 
fess, mingles with our pleasure, in reading Monaldi. It 
seems as if a man of his genius and exquisite moral character, 
— united to a woman whose every thought was purity, 
whose every act one of the most delicate and tender love for 
him, and between whom and himself existed the most intimate 
blending of taste and soul, —- could never be brought, by any 
entanglement of devilish arts, to believe his wife a polluted 
hypocrite, and to aim the assassin’s dagger at her defenceless 
bosom. 

But such anomalies doubtless exist in nature. The warmth 
of the Italian temperament, and the unfortunate peculiarities 
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that have existed in times past in Italian society, probably 
render them more frequent there, than in our colder clime. 
To our less lively imaginations, the changes of character in 
such a story as Monaldi, seem, at first, too abrupt and start- 
ling. it appears an impossibility, that such a moral hurricane 
can spring up in a moment, and turn to a dreary desert, re- 
gions where all was but just now so smiling and serene. It 
shocks us to think, that the fierce bolt of human passions can, 
with the force and speed of lightning, blast and sear a hap- 
piness that was so deeply rooted, so blooming, and so full of 
delicious promise but a moment before. And yet it may be 
so. At any rate, upon a second and third reading of Mon- 
aldi, the improbability diminishes, and nearly disappears. At 
first we hurry over the pages, swept away by an irresistible 
interest in the fortunes of the personages with whom we 
sympathize so deeply. Many characteristic circumstances 
we pass by unnoticed ; many minute but important touches 
fail to have their due effect, until our curiosity is satisfied by 
a hasty reading, and we have time to turn back and dwell 
longer upon the details, than we were able to do at first. 

Mr. Allston has wrought into this tale materials enough for 
two or three common novels; and we are not sure that he 
would not have done better to draw out the varied passions 
of the story at greater length ; to paint with greater minute- 
ness, and in a fuller style, the scenes and events through 
which his characters are made to pass ; to soften somewhat 
the suddenness of the transitions, and thus to explain and 
justify, more completely than he has done, the overwhelming 
catastrophe, in which virtue, genius, beauty, and fame are 
swallowed up. Many hints and intimations, which the ob- 
serving reader notices in a second perusal, do this for the 
few ; but the great mass of readers, who never take up a 
book but once, will remain discontented with the manner 
in which the destinies of Monaldi and Rosalia Landi are 
wrought out. ‘The great artist, studying as he does the 
effects of particular moments,— working up striking historical 
or tragic crises, and trusting to the imagination of the spectator 
to supply what goes before or follows ; presenting, as the very 
conditions and materials of his art force him to do, the pas- 
sions, attitudes, groups, of a single second only to the senses, 
— 1s apt to apply the same methods, and use the same princi- 
ples, when he passes from art to literature, from the canvass 
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or the marble to the printed page. Art and literature, it is 
true, rest upon the same essential principles of taste, upon 
the same deep and everlasting foundations of nature. But 
they differ in methods and materials. ‘The artist has the great 
advantage of addressing himself to the mind and heart through 
the senses ; of presenting to the spectator forms, that all but 
live, and move, and breathe ; that speak in feature, look, and 
action, of the passions which their author meant to impress 
upon them. ‘The poet, and the novelist, on the contrary, 
have to trust to the more vague and uncertain medium of 
words, phrases, sounds. ‘lo affect.a reader, is a subtler and 
perhaps inore difficult process, than to move the feelings of 
a spectator. ‘lhe impressions made by words must, from 
the very nature of the case, be less defined and distinct, 
than those made by forms, attitudes, action, color. But then 
the writer has an excellent set-off to this superiority of the 
artist, in the interest of continued narrative. He can gradu- 
ally excite our sympathy, by putting forward, in a striking 
light, event after event, distress after distress, and perplex-~ 
ity after perplexity. He can work us up to an agony of 
hope or fear, by the skilful arrangement of a thousand details 
scattered along a succession of passionate and agitating mo- 
ments ; and he can round off the fictitious life he has created, 
by letting the passions sink to repose in the consciousness 
that poetic justice has been dealt among those whose joys and 
woes, whose virtues and crimes, have by turns soothed and 
roused the reader’s mind. 

In the conduct of his story, we think we see that Mr. Alls- 
ton has been true to the artist’s character. And though, as 
we have said before, hints and intimations are sufliciently 
thrown in to guide the careful reader to the right conclusion, 
yet the intervals between the great moments are not sufficient- 
ly filled out for a novel. We have no doubt this passionate 
story exists in his mind in the form of a series of pictures ; 
at least it would afford half a dozen glorious subjects for his 
pencil. It is not necessary, at this time, to give an analysis 
of the plot. Most readers are familiar with it long before this. 
A few remarks of a general nature, and some illustrative ex- 
tracts, will embrace all that is requisite to be said at present. 

We perceive the artist, not only in the respects we have 
above alluded to, but in the able delineation and skilful con- 
trast of characters. The two leading personages, Maldura and 
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Monaldi, are of equal excellence, and are brought out with 
the greater effect by being set off against each other with such 
admirable judgment. ‘They are traced from the first traits and 
impulses of schoolboy days, to the finished characters of the 
matured men ; and we cannot help admiring the delicate and 
subtile manner in which the diverging motives and influences, 
under which the two are gradually formed to such perfect 
opposites, are from time to time brought to light. How nobly 
is the mind of the true artist drawn in the generous Mo- 
naldi. Unconsciously the writer sketched the lovely picture 
from himself. In all, except the whirlwind passions roused 
by a villain’s arts, we recognise the well-known and venerated 
genius, whose presence among us is a benediction. With 
what vigor are the fearful consequences of boundless and ir- 
regular literary ambition portrayed in the gloomy character 
and horrible destiny of Maldura. The lesson is a startling 
but a necessary one. Literary ambition, the desire, not to 
excel for the sake of excellence, and through an unmixed and 
unselfish love of letters, is one of the most baneful pas- 
sions that can agitate the breast of man. What envyings and 
backbitings, what uncharitable construction of motives, and 
what malice of disparaging innuendo, have in all ages disgraced 
the conversations of literary men, too morbidly alive to what 
they are pleased to call their literary fame, to bear with pa- 
tience the praises bestowed upon another, or to enjoy freely 
and heartily the intellectual delights which literary intercourse 
lays open before them. ‘I'he lesson was never more forcibly 
taught than by the promising youth ending in the blasted 
manhood ; the great abilities turned to the most wretched 
purposes ; the apparent friendship sinking into the most re- 
volting crime, and then into bitter but unavailing repentance, 
—that mark the unhappy career of Maldura. 

The sensual villain, Count Fialto, is a remarkable and well- 
drawn figure, necessary to the purposes of the plot, and 
strongly contrasting with the intellectual profligacy of his em- 
ployer. But the character which sheds a divine charm over 
the dark picture, and harmonizes all its terrible elements into 
a serene and heavenly beauty, is that of Rosalia Landi. The 
delineation of a perfect woman with natural traits, without 
exaggeration ; the blending of all these ingredients of char- 
acter in just proportion ; the gentleness without weakness, 
and the firmness free from masculine hardness ; the soft com- 
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pliance joined to unbending love of truth and honor ; which 
make up the admirable woman in real life ; this portraiture is, 
we are inclined to think, the rarest and most difficult achieve- 
ment of the writer’s art. But rare and difficult as it is, Mr. 
Allston has achieved the task in his Rosalia Landi. From 
the dawning conception to the last touches of execution, all 
is beautiful, attractive, and harmonious in this most lovely 
creation ; and we feel at the close, that the author’s pencil 
would be fitly employed to illustrate this triumph of his pen. 

We have often before pored over Allston’s pages to admire 
the grace and delicacy of his English poetical style. ‘This book 
is equally remarkable for its rich and harmonious prose. ‘The 
nice selection of epithets, the faultless arrangement of the 
members of the sentences, and the rhythmical cadence to which 
thought and expression seem to move united, combine to make 
it one of the most finished works in American literature. 
We fall here and there upon a most delicately wrought pic- 
ture of some natural scene, which betrays the artist’s eye 
and hand ; then a deep moral reflection, speaking a varied 
experience and observation of life, arrests our attention and 
awakens a train of solemn thought; then a maxim of art, 
worthy to be laid up among the treasures of memory, is mod- 
estly put forth, but bears under its simple expression the 
wisdom of studious and thoughtful years. Such, in our judg- 
ment, is the character of this littke volume by our great art- 
ist; it is a work of high genius, of rare beauty, ‘and of a 
moral purity and religious elevation, which distinguish it from 
most literary works of the age. We shall now illustrate our 
remarks by a few short extracts. We begin with the follow- 
ing sketch of Monaldi. 

‘©The profession which Monaldi had chosen for the future 
occupation of his life was that of a painter ; to which, howey- 
er, he could not be said to have come wholly unprepared. The 
slight sketch just given of him will show that the most impor- 
tant part, the mind of a painter, he already possessed ; the 
nature of his amusements (in which, some one has well ob- 
served, men are generally most in earnest,) having uncon- 
sciously disciplined his mind for this pursuit. He had looked 
at Nature with the eye of a lover ; none of her minutest beau- 
ties had escaped him, and all that were stirring to a sensitive 
heart and a romantic imagination were treasured up in his 


memory, as themes of delightful musing in her absence: and 
they came to him in those moments with that never-failing 
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freshness and life which love can best give to the absent. But 
the skill and the hand of an artist were still to be acquired. 

‘* But perseverance, if not a mark of genius, is at least one 
of its practical adjuncts ; and Monaldi possessed it. Indeed, 
there is but one mode of making endurable the perpetual crav- 
ing of any master-passion, —the continually laboring to satis- 
fy it. And, so it be innocent, how sweet the reward ! giving 
health to the mind without the sense of toil. This Monaldi 
enjoyed ; for he never felt that he had been toiling, even when 
the dawn, as it often happened, broke in upon his labors. 

‘¢ Without going more into detail, in a very few years Mo- 
naldi was universally acknowledged to be the first painter in 
Italy. His merit, however, was “not merely comparative. He 
differed from his contemporaries no less in kind than in degree. 
If he held any thing in common with others, it was with those 
of ages past, — with the mighty dead of the fifteenth century ; 
from them he had learned the language of his art, but his 
thoughts, and their turn of expression, were his own. His 
originality, therefore, was felt by all ; and his country hailed 
him as one coming, in the spirit of Raffaelle, to revive by his 
genius her ancient glory. 

** It is not, however, to be supposed, that the claims of the 
new style were allowed at once, since it required not only the 
acquisition of a new taste, but the abandoning an old one. In 
what is called a critical age, which is generally that which fol- 
lows the age of production, it is rarely that an original author 
is well received at once. There are two classes of opponents, 
which he is almost sure to encounter : the one consists of those 
who, without feeling or imagination, are yet ambitious of the 
reputation of critics; who set out with some theory, either 
ready made to their hands and purely traditional, or else rea- 
soned out by themselves from some plausible dogma, which 
they dignify with the name of philosophy. As these criticize 
for distinclion, every work of art becomes to them, of course, 
a personal affair, which they accordingly approach either as 

atrons or enemies ; and woe to the poor artist who shall have 
had the hardihood to think for himself. In the other class is 
comprised the well-meaning multitude, who, having no preten- 
sions of their own, are easily awed by authority ; and, afraid 
to give way to their natural feeling, receive without distrust 
the more confident dicta of these self-created arbiters. Per- 
haps at no time was the effect of this peculiar usurpation more 
sadly illustrated than in the prescriptive commonplace which 
distinguished the period of which we speak. The first appear- 
ance of Monaldi was consequently met by an opposition pro- 
portioned to the degree of his departure from the current opin- 
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ions. But as his good sense had restrained him from venturing 
before the public until by long and patient study he had felt 
himself entitled to take the rank of a master, he bore the at- 
tacks of his assailants with the equanimity of one who well knew 
that the ground he stood upon was not the quicksand of self-love. 
Besides, he had no vanity to be wounded, and the folly of their 
criticisms he disdained to notice, leaving it to time to establish 
his claims. Nor was this wise forbearance long unrewarded, 
for it is the nature of truth, sooner or later, to command recog- 
nition ; some kindred mind will at last respond to it ; and 
there is no true response that is not given in love ; hence the 
lover-like enthusiasm with which it is hailed, and dwelt upon, 
until the echo of like minds spreads it abroad, to be finally re- 
ceived by the many as a matter of faith. It was so with Monal- 
di.”? — pp. 24-27. 

By way of contrast to the preceding, we give the descrip- 
tion of the effect upon Maldura of his first literary disappoint- 
ment. 


‘* Maldura’s heart stiffened within him, but his pride con- 
trolled him, and he masked his thoughts with something like 
composure. Yet he dared not trust himself to speak, but 
stood looking at Piccini, as if waiting for him to goon. ‘I 
believe that ’s all,’ said the Count, carelessly twirling his hat, 
and rising to take leave. 

** Maldura roused himself, and, making an effort, said, ‘ No, 
Sir, there is one person whom you have only named, — Alfieri ! 
what did he say °’ 

‘** Nothing !’ Piccini pronounced this word with a graver 
tone than usual; it was his fiercest bolt, and he knew that a 
show of feeling would send it home. ‘Then, after pausing a 
moment, he hurried out of the room. 

‘* Maldura sunk back in his chair, and groaned in the bitter- 
ness of his spirit. ‘ As for the wretches who make a trade of 
sarcasm, and whose petty self-interest would fatten on the mis- 
fortunes of a rival, [ can despise them; but Alfieri, —the 
manly, just Alfieri, — to see me thus mangled, torn piece-meal 
before his eyes, and say nothing! Am I then beneath his 
praise ? Could he not find one little spark of genius in me to 
kindle up his own, and consume my base assassins? No, — 
he saw them pounce upon and embowel me, and yet said 
nothing.’ 

‘*Maldura closed his eyes to shut out the light of day ; but 
neither their lids, nor the darkness of night could shut out 
from his mind the hateful forms of his revilers. He saw them 
in their assemblies, on the Corso, in the coffee-houses, knotted 
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together like fiends, and making infernal mirth with the shreds 
and scraps of his verses, while the vulgar rabble, quitting their 
games of domino, and grinning around, showed themselves 
but too happy to have chanced there at the sport. In fine, 
there are no visions of mortified ambition which did not rise 
up before him. But they did not subdue his pride. Yet it was 
near a week before he could collect sufficient courage to stir 
abroad ; nor did he then venture till he had well settled the 
course he meant to pursue, namely, to treat all his acquaint- 
ance still with civility ; to appear as little concerned about his 
failure as possible, well knowing that in proportion to his de- 
jection would be the triumph of his enemies ; but to accept no 
favor, and especially to have no friend ; —a resolution which 
showed the true character of the man, who could not endure 
even kindness, unless offered as incense to his pride. 

“© This artificial carriage had the desired effect. It silenced 
the flippant, and almost disarmed the malignant ; while those 
of kinder natures saw in it only additional motives for respect; 
indeed there were some even generous enough to think better 
of his genius for the good temper with which he seemed to 
bear his disappointment. In short, so quietly did he pass it off, 
that after a few months no one thought, or appeared to think, 
of Maldura as an unsuccessful author.’’ — pp. 37 — 39. 


Maldura, after this disappointment, publishes a satire which 
is successful ; but, not content with this, he tries his hand at 
a tragedy, the cold reception of which puts the finishing 
touch to his character. 


‘¢ This was an unlooked-for blow ; and he sat for near an 
hour gazing upon the manager’s letter, as if endeavouring to 
recall, he knew not what ; for its purport was gone ere hardly 
known. But his recollection soon returned. Better had it 
not, than so to make visible the utter desolation within him, — 
to show him a mind without home or object ; for he could look 
neither back nor forward. If he looked to the future, in place 
of the splendid visions that once rose like a mirage, he beheld 
a desert ; if he turned to the past, his laborious realities, 
once seeming so gorgeous, now left without purpose, only cum- 
bered the eround with their heavy ruins. 

**In this hopeless state, however, there was one comforter 
which never deserted him, — his indomitable pride ; it was 
this sustained him. Had a shadow of self-distrust but crossed 
Maldura for a moment, it might have darkened to insanity ; 
but no doubts of his genius had ever entered his mind; he 
was therefore an ill-used man, and he hated the world which 
had thus withheld his just rights. His only solace now, was 
in the wretched resource of the misanthrope, in that childish 
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revenge, which, in the folly of his anger, he imagines himself 
taking on the world, by foregoing its kindnesses ; for there is 
small difference between a thorough misanthrope and a sullen 
child ; indeed their zllogical wrath generally takes the same 
course in both, namely, to retort an injury by spiting them- 
selves. For the full indulgence of this miserable temper, he 
retired to an unfrequented part of the city, and, rarely ventur- 
ing out except at night, it was generally concluded that he had 


quitted Rome, — where he was soon forgotten.” — pp. 54, 56, 


The following paragraph is one of those passages in which 
there is no mistaking the artist’s hand. 


‘* It was after a morning of more than usual depression and 
concern on his account, that Monaldi one day called on his un- 
happy friend. Maldura’s apathy seemed for the moment over- 
come ; and he could not help expressing surprise at such an 
unwonted visit ; for it was scarcely past mid-day, and he knew 
that nothing short of necessity could tempt the devoted artist 
to leave his studio at that hour. Monaldi simply replied, that 
he had felt indisposed to work ; and he drew a chair to a win- 
dow. ‘The apartment, being in an upper story, and the house 
somewhat elevated, commanded an extensive view of the south- 
ern portion of the city, overlooking the Campo Vaccino, once 
the ancient Forum, with its surrounding ruins, and taking in a 
part of the Coliseum. The air was hot and close, and there 
was a thin, yellow haze over the distance like that which pre- 
cedes the scirocco, but the nearer objects were clear and dis- 
tinct, and so bright that the eye could hardly rest on them 
without quivering, especially on the modern buildings, with 
their huge sweep of whited walls, and their red-tiled roofs, that 
lay burning in the sun, while the sharp, black shadows, which 
here and there seemed to indent the dazzling masses, might 
almost have been fancied the cinder-tracks of his fire. The 
streets of Rome, at no time very noisy, are for nothing more 
remarkable than, during the summer months, for their noon- 
tide stillness, the meridian heat being frequently so intense as 
to stop all business, driving every thing within doors, with the 
proverbial exception of dogs and strangers. But even these 
might scarcely have withstood the present scorching atmo- 
sphere. It was now high noon, and the few straggling vine- 
dressers that were wont to stir in this secluded quarter had 
already been driven under shelter ; not a vestige of life was 
to be seen, not a bird on the wing, and so deep was the still- 
ness that a solitary foot-fall might have filled the whole air ; 
neither was this stillness lessened by the presence of the two 
friends, — for nothing so deepens silence as man at rest ; they 
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had both sat mutely gazing from the window, and apparently 
unconscious of the lapse of time, till the bell of a neighbouring 
church warned them of it.”’ — pp. 63 - 65. 


And the following is one of those unconsciously instructive 
passages with which the book abounds. 


** He ‘accepted the commission,’ he said, ‘ not with the ar- 
rogant hope of producing a rival to the picture of Raffaelle, 
but in grateful compliance with the wishes of his patron.’ 
Besides, with a just reverence for his art, he looked upon all 
competition as unworthy a true artist ; nay, he even doubted 
whether any one could command the power of his own genius 
whilst his mind was under the influence of so vulgar a motive. 
‘For what,’ he would say, ‘is that which you call my genius, 
but the love and perception of excellence, — the twin power that 
incites and directs to successful production ? which can never 
coexist with the desire to diminish, or even to contend with, 
that in another. It would be rather self-love, than a true love 
of art, did I value it less in Raffaelle than in myself.’ He 
might have added another reason: that competition implying 
comparison, and comparison a difference only of degree, could 
not really exist between men of genius ; since the individual- 
izing power by which we recognise genius, or the originating 
faculty, must necessarily mark their several productions by a 
difference in kind. But he needed not this deduction of the 
understanding ; his own lofty impulses placed him on surer 
ground.’ —p. 76. 


Our hero thus makes his first entrance into the house of 
Rosalia Landi and her father ; and, as it is a moment of the 
greatest importance to the artist and the lovely girl, we may 
as well give the whole scene. 


‘** Having accepted the commission, however, it was neces- 
sary that he should see the picture which he was expected to 
equal ; he accordingly waited on the gentleman to whose col- 
lection it belonged, and was shown into his gallery. Though 
Monaldi had heard much of this collection, he found that re- 
port had for once fallen far short of the truth ; and the pleasure 
of such a surprise to him may be imagined by those who have 
witnessed the effect of unexpected excellence on a man of 
genius. 

‘* He had expected to see only a fine Raffaelle ; but he now 
found himself surrounded by the master spirits of Rome and 
Venice : they seemed to bewilder him with delight, and he 
was wandering from one to another, as if uncertain where to 
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rest, when, passing a door at the end of the gallery, his eyes 
fell on an object to which every other immediately gave place. 
It was the form of a young female who was leaning, or rather 
bending, over the back of a chair, and reading. At first he 
saw only its general loveliness, and he gazed on it as on a 
more beautiful picture, till a slight movement suddenly gave it 
a new character, — it was the quickening grace that gives life 
to symmetry. There is a charm in life which no pencil can 
reach, —it thrilled him. But when he caught a glimpse of the 
half-averted face, the pearly forehead, gleaming through clus- 
ters of black, glossy hair, — the lustrous, intellectual line be- 
neath, just seen through the half-closed eyelids, — the tremu- 
lously-parted lips, and the almost visible soul that seemed to 
rush from them upon the page before her, — even the wonders 
of his art appeared like idle mockeries. The eyes of the 
reader now turned upon him. Still he continued to gaze, and 
to give way to his new and undefined emotions, till the thought 
of his intrusion suddenly crossed him, and his face crimsoned. 
How far the embarrassment may have been shared by Rosalia 
Landi (for she it was) was hardly known to herself, as the en- 
trance of her father immediately restored her to her usual self- 
possession. 

‘**It gives us no common pleasure, signor Monaldi,’ said 
the Advocate, as he presented him to his daughter, ‘that we 
have this opportunity to make some acknowledgment for the 
many happy hours we owe to you. I may add, that I use the 
epithet in no indefinite sense ; for when is the mind more in- 
nocent than while it loses itself in a pure work of genius ? — 
and mere freedom from evil should be happiness : but your art 
effects more, — it unites innocence with pleasure.’ 

***We owe signor Monaldi much indeed,’ said Rosalia, 
bowing. 

‘**Monaldi had none of that spurious modesty which affects 
to shrink from praise when conscious of deserving it; yet he 
could make no reply. 

‘** Without noticing his silence, Landi observed, that perhaps 
he ought to apologize for the length of his absence. ‘ And 
yet,’ he added, turning to the pictures, ‘I cannot honestly say 
that I regret it, since it has left signor Monaldi more at liberty 
to form a fair opinion ; for I am connoisseur enough to know 
that the first impression of a picture is seldom aided by words, 
—especially those of a fond collector. The pictures, I doubt 
not, have fared all the better without me.’ 

‘*They now stood before the Raffaelle, and the Advocate 
waited for several minutes for his visiter to speak ; but Mo- 
naldi’s thoughts had no connexion with his senses ; he saw 
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nothing, though his eyes were apparently fixed on the picture, 
but the beautiful vision that still possessed his imagination. 

‘** Perhaps report may have overrated it,’ at length said 
Landi, in something like a tone of disappointment. 

Or probably,’ added Rosalia, observing the blankness of 
his countenance, ‘ our favorite Madonna may not be one with 
signor Monaldi.’ 

‘<< Tt is your favorite then ?’ said Monaldi, with a sudden 
change of expression. He had no time to think of the abrupt- 
ness of this question before Rosalia replied, — 

*** And we had hoped too of yours ; for it is natural to wish 
our opinions confirmed by those who have a right to direct 
them.’ 

**¢* Nay,’ said Monaldi, ‘ Raffaelle is one whom criticism can 
affect but little either way. He speaks to the heart, a part of 
us that never mistakes a meaning ; and they who have one to 
understand should ask nothing in liking him but the pleasure 
of sympathy.’ 

*¢* And yet there are many technical beauties,’ said the Ad- 
vocate, ‘ which an unpractised eye needs to have pointed out.’ 

*©* Yes, —and faults too,’ answered Monaldi; ‘ but his 
execution makes only a small part of that by which he affects 
us. But had he even the color of Titian, or the magic chiaro- 
scuro of Correggio, they would scarcely add to that sentient 
spirit with which our own communes. I have certainly seen 
more beautiful faces ; we sometimes meet them in nature, — 
faces to look at, and with pleasure,— but not to think of like 
this. Besides, Raffaelle does more than make us think of 
him ; he makes us forget his deficiencies, — or rather, supply 
them.’ 

‘*«T think I understand you, — when the heart is touched, 
but a hint is enough,’ said Rosalia. 

*** Ay,’ said the Advocate, smiling, ‘ ’t is with pictures as 
with life ; only bribe that invisible finisher and we are sure to 
reach perfection. However, since there is no other human 
way to perfection of any kind, I do not see that it is unwise to 
allow the illusion, — which certainly elevates us while it lasts ; 
for we cannot have a sense of the perfect, though imaginary, 
while we admit ignoble thoughts.’ 

‘¢* This is a great admission for you, Sir,’ said Rosalia ; 
‘*t is the best apology for romance I have heard.’ 

*©*Ts it? Well,-child, then [ have been romantic myself 
without knowing it. But the picture before us’ — 

***T could not forget it if I would,’ interrupted Monaldi, : 
with excitement, — ‘that single-hearted, that ineffable look of 
love ! yet so pure and passionless, — so like what we may be- 
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lieve of the love of angels. It seems as if I had never before 
known the power of my art.’ 

‘*« As he spoke, his eyes unconsciously wandered to Rosalia. 
The charm was there ; and his art was now as much indebted 
to the living presence as a little before it had suffered from it. 

‘*«Tfone may judge from his works,’ said Rosalia, ‘ Raffa- 
elle must have been a very amiable man.’ 

‘¢* We have no reason to think otherwise,’ answered Mo- 
naldi. ‘He at least knew how to be so: if he was not, his 
self-reproach must have been no small punishment, if at all 
proportioned to his exquisite perception of moral beauty. But 
he was all you believe, according to the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, by whom he appears to have been as much be- 
loved as admired.’ 

‘©<T could wish,’ said Rosalia, ‘ that tradition had spared us 
either more or less of the great author of that Prophet ;’— 
they had turned to a cartoon by Michael Angelo. ‘ They say 
he was morose ; and many affect to find in that the reason 
why he does not touch their hearts. Yet, I know not how it 
is, whether he stirs the heart or not, there is a something in his 
works that so lifts one above our present world, or at least, 
which so raises one above all ordinary emotions, that I never 
quit the Sistine Chapel without feeling it impossible to believe 
any charge to his discredit.’ 

‘© « Never believe it!’ said Monaldi with energy. ‘ He had 
too great a soul, —too rapt for an unkind feeling. If he did 
not often sympathize with those about him, it was because he 
had but little in common with them. Not that he had less of 
passion, but more of the intellectual. His heart seems to have 
been so sublimated by his imagination, that his too refined af- 
fections, — I can almost believe, — sought a higher sphere, — 
even thal in which the forms of his pencil seem to have had 
their birth ; for they are neither men nor women, — at least 
like us that walk the earth, — but rather of a race which minds 
of a high order might call up when they think of the inhabit- 
ants of the planet Saturn. Elsewhere, perhaps, this may be 
jargon, — but not here, —I venture to hope.’ Rosalia bowed. 
‘ Nay, the eloquent confession I have just heard could not have 
been made, had not the spell of Michael Angelo been under- 
stood as well as felt.’ 

*** Vou have assisted me to understand him better,’ said 
Rosalia. ‘And, if I do, perhaps I might say, that he makes 
me think, instead of feel. In other words, the effect is not 
mere sensation.’ 

‘*Monaldi answered her only by a look, but one of such un- 
mingled pleasure, as would have called up a blush, had not a 
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similar feeling prevented her observing it. He felt as if he 
had been listening to the echoes of his own mind. 

‘**Upon my word, Rosalia,’ said her father, ‘I did not 
know you were so much of a connoisseur; ’tis quite new to 
me, I assure you.’ 

‘** Rosalia now blushed, for the compliment made her sensi- 
ble of her enthusiasm, which now surprised herself: she could 
not recollect that she had ever before felt so much excited. 

‘** Nay, my dear, I am serious, — and I need not say how 
pleased. How you have escaped the cant of the day I can’t 
guess. ’*T is now the fashion to talk of Michael Angelo’s ex- 
travagance, of his want of truth, and what not, — as if truth 
were only in what we have seen! ‘This matter-of-fact philoso- 
phy has infected the age. Let the artists look to it! They 
have already begun to quarrel with the Apollo, — because the 
skin wants suppleness! But what is that ?— a mere mechan- 
ical defect. Then they cavil at the form,—those exquisite 
proportions. And where would be his celestial lightness, his 
preternatural majesty without them ? Signor Monaldi will for- 
give this strain: perhaps, I should not hold it before an 
artist.’ 

‘**T should be very sorry to have it believed,’ answered 
Monaldi, ‘that any artist could be found, —I mean worthy 
the name, — who would refuse to be instructed because the 
lesson does not come from a professor. I, for one, shall always 
be most happy to become a listener, especially where, from 
the pledge given, I shall have so just a hope of being enlight- 
ened. Iam not used to complimenting ; and signor Landi 
will pardon me if I add, that I respect my art too much to 
affect a deference for any criticism, — come whence it may, — 
which I know to be unsound ; it is founded in truth, and the 
professor degrades it who palters with its principles.’ 

‘** Perhaps you overrate me,’ said the Advocate. ‘ But, be 
that as it may, signor Monaldi cannot do me a greater favor 
than in making me a frequent listener to himself.’ 

‘** Monaldi then took leave. 

*** So gentle, — yet so commanding !’ said Landi, his eyes 
still resting on the door through which his visiter had passed, — 
‘even lofty, — yet so wholly free of pretence and affectation, 
—not an atom of either, but perfectly natural, even when he 
talked of the people of Saturn. Did you observe how his face 
brightened then, as if he had been actually familiar with them ° 
I can almost fancy that we have been talking with Raffaelle. 
He has not disappointed you, I am sure.’ 

*©« No,’ replied Rosalia, ‘on the contrary > She felt 
provoked with herself that she could say nothing more. 
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‘¢< 7 do not know,’ added the Advocate, ‘that I ever met 
with a young man who won upon me so rapidly. But ’t is an 
intellectual creature, — rarely to be met with.’””— pp. 77-86. 


We must pass over the fairy scenes of married happiness, 
and come to those over which the clouds of destiny begin to 
lower. ‘The infernal arts of Maldura have already begun to 
work, and the first germs of suspicion have been planted in 
Monaldi’s breast, by his instrument, Count Fialto. 


‘* There are few cares which do not yield for a time to the 
influence of fine music. Monaldi had felt it, and he was re- 
turning homeward full of happy thoughts, when, arriving within 
a few paces of his house, he perceived a person lurking about 
his gateway. The impulse of the moment determined him to 
stop ; and, being just then under a lamp which hung before the 
image of a saint, he turned his back towards it, and muffled 
his face in his cloak. He had scarcely done so when the 
person passed him. Monaldi was thunder-struck : there could 
be no mistake, —the light had fallen on the other’s face, — it 
was Fialto. 

‘‘There is a little cloud often described by travellers, and 
well known on the Indian seas, which at first appears like a 
dark speck in the horizon ; as it rises its hue deepens, and its 
size increases ; yet the approach of it is gradual, and the air 
meanwhile is soft and motionless ; but, while the inexperienced 
mariner is perhaps regarding it as a mere matter of curiosity, 
his sails unbent, and loosely hanging to the masts, —#in the 
twinkling of an eye, it seems to leap upon the ship, — and, in 
a moment more, sails, masts, and all, are swept by the board. 
With like desolation did this little incident smite the heart of 
Monaldi: he felt as if some sudden calamity had laid his peace 
in ruins ; yet he could give it no distinct shape, nor even 
comprehend the evil that would follow. He knew not with 
what, or with whom, to connect Fialto’s visit ; but that Fialto 
had been in his house seemed almost beyond doubt ; he had 
not indeed seen him come out of it, — yet why was he hanging 
about it at this hour? ‘ But how did this appear to concern 
himself?’ He had scarcely asked the question, when twenty 
circumstances occurred in answer ; but chiefly by the Count’s 
uniform solicitude to avoid him; his confusion when detected 
gazing at the house ; his disappearance from the theatre soon 
after Monaldi’s entrance ; his absence during the rest of the 
evening, though it was a new play ; and his sudden reappear- 
ance in this place, and at such a time ; these were too evident 
in their bearing to allow of any misapprehension, and Monaldi 
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was forced to admit that Fialto’s purpose, whatever it was, had, 
in some way or other, relation to himself. There was an ob- 
scurity in this conclusion which thickened on his brain like an 
Egyptian darkness ; not a thought could pierce it; even the 
avenues to conjecture were closed ; he could only feel that he 
was surrounded by a thing impenetrable, and he had no re- 
source but to wait till some further circumstance should give 
form and direction to his undefined misgivings. Nor was he 
long without one. The closing of a window above roused him 
from his reverie. He looked up and saw a light in his wife’s 
chamber, and a female figure passing from the window. Ro- 
salia and Fialto now met in his thoughts.’’— pp. 128 — 130. 


The following paragraph is worthy to be cited for the fine 
reflections it contains. 


‘*Morally his heart was dead. But what must have been 
the agony with which a heart so gentle, so generous and noble, 
stiffened into death ! 

‘* Let no one marvel at this change, sudden as it may seem ; 
for there is no limit to human inconsistency. A single circum- 
stance has often transformed the firmest nature, making the 
same being his own strongest contrast ; many things, — injury, 
ingratitude, disappointment, — may do it; in a word, any 
thing which robs a man of that which gives a charm to his ex- 
istence ; and chiefly and most rapid will the change be with 
those of deep and social feelings, who live in others. Such is 
man when left to himself; and there is but one thing which 
can make him consistent, — Rericion ; the only unchanging 
source of moral harmony. But Monaldi, unhappily, knew 
little of this. Not that he was wholly without religion ; on the 
contrary, his understanding having assented to its truths, he 
believed himself a good Christian ; but he wanted that vital 
faith which mingles with every thought and foreruns every ac- 
tion, ever looking through time to their fruits in eternity. The 
kindness and generosity of his disposition had hitherto stood in 
its stead; he had delighted in making others happy, and 
thought nothing a task which could add to their consolation 
or welfare. But hitherto he had been happy, and his life had 
seemed to him like one of fresher ages ; like the first stream 
that wandered through Eden, sweet and pure in itself, and 
bearing on its bosom the bright and lovely images of a thou- 
sand flowers. Would one so full not sometimes overflow ? or 
would one so filled often thirst for what is spiritual, for what 
belongs to the dim and distant future ? preparing in the hour 
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no adversity, with no crosses to wean him gradually from this 
delightful paradise ; no sorrow to lift his soul to that where 
trouble cannot enter. But though the present world seemed 
enough, and more than enough for him, in reality it was noth- 
ing ; it was only through one of earth that he saw and loved all 
else ; ; she alone filled his heart, modified his perceptions, and 
shed her own beauty over every vision of his mind. Now she 
was lost to him; torn away by a single wrench. And could 
this have been without leaving a fearful void? ‘To Mo- 
naldi’s heart she was all ; and his all was now gone, leaving it 
empty. An empty human heart !— an abyss the earth’s depths 
cannot match. And how was it now to be filled? His story 
will show.’? — pp. 176, 177. 


The effects of successful crime upon the guilty Maldura 
are thus finely and discriminatingly portrayed. 


‘We left Maldura in a state of misery only to be conceived 
by the guilty, or by those to whom a holy abhorrence of sin 
reveals its frightful nature. It was in vain he summoned the 
casuistry which had hitherto supported him in the contemplation 
of crime. It came now, as formerly, and with a sound of might, 
but it spent itself like the wind against a solid rock ; for he had 
now to do, not with hypothesis, but a based reality, darkening 
the present, and stretching its long shadow into the future. Be- 
fore the accomplishment of his purpose his life had seemed a 
burden, and he would have welcomed death as a release from 
trouble ; but now, though the burden was heavier and more 
galling, ‘the thought of death only filled him with dismay, and 
he shrank from it as the traveller shrinks from an abyss whose 
edge his foot feels in the dark, but whose depth neither his 
eye nor his imagination can fathom. 

‘* Thus will the sense of guilt sometimes cow the proudest 
philosophy. The atheist may speculate, and go on speculating 
till he is brought up by annihilation ; he may then return to 
life, and reason away the difference between good and evil ; 
he may even go further, and imagine to himself the perpetra- 
tion of the most atrocious acts ; and still he may eat his bread 
with relish, and sleep soundly in his bed ; for, his sins, want- 
ing, as it were, substance, having no actual solidity to leave 
their traces in his memory, all future retribution may seem to 
him a thing with which, in any case, he can have no con- 
cern ; but let him once turn his theory to practice, — let him 
make crime palpable, — in an instant he feels its hot impress 
on his soul. ‘Then it is, that what may happen beyond the 
grave becomes no matter of indifference ; ; and, though his 
reason may seem to have proved that death is a final end, then 
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comes the question; What does his reason know of death ° 
Then, last of all, the little word if, swelling to a fearful size, 
and standing at the outlet of his theories, like a relentless 
giant, ready to demolish his conclusions. 

‘* But Maldura’s sufferings were now to be suspended, for 
the report of Rosalia’s recovery at last reached him. ‘This 
unlooked-for intelligence was followed by a spasm of joy 
scarcely to have been exceeded had he been suddenly repriev- 
ed from an ignominious death. He felt like one emerging from 
the hopeless ' darkness of a dungeon to the light and free air 
of day ; and though the hope which had once sustained him 
was gone for ever, and he had nothing to look to, he yet began 
to fancy, and even to feel, without stopping to ask why, that 
his former relish of life was now returning. But his respite 
was short. It was natural that release from a great, though 
only imagined, evil should render him for atime less sensible 
to such as were minor and actual ; but they were light only 
from comparison, and no sooner did the weight of the former 
begin to pass from his memory, than the pressure of the latter 
became more perceptible, till at last, in spite of every effort to 
resist them, they became the subjects of his daily and hourly 
contemplation. 

‘** Amongst these, the sorest, and that which time rather add- 
ed to than diminished, was the destruction of Monaldi’s peace, 
perhaps of his life ; for Monaldi had never been heard of since 
the fatal night, and whither he had gone, or what had become 
of him, was still uncertain.’ — pp. 205-207, 


The description of Rosalia’s arrival at the wretched retreat 
of her husband, whom she had hoped to find restored to his 
reason, but whose intellect had been a second time over- 
thrown, by the confessions of Maldura, is this. 


“Tf it be hard to part with the dead, and to see one borne 
to the grave with whom we have been accustomed to associate 
all our wishes and schemes of happiness, and without whom 
nothing in life seems capable of imparting enjoyment, there is 
yet a consolation in the thought that our grief is only for our 
own suffering, since it cannot reach one to whom our loss is a 
gain. What then must it be to feel this entire avulsion from 
the living ; to know that the object with whom our very soul 


pe > 


was mixed, and who is thus parted from our common being, 
still walks the same earth, breathes the same air, and wears 
the same form ; yet lives, as to us, as if dead, — closed, seal- 
ed up from all our thoughts and sympathies, like to a statue of 
adamant. What must it be to know too, that this second self, 
though callous and impenetrable from without, is yet within all 
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sense ? The partial palsy-death of the body is but a faint 
image of this half-death of the twin-being wife and husband. 
And Rosalia soon felt it in all its agony. 

‘©The alarm occasioned by this last scene was so sudden, 
that neither father nor daughter thought more of first making 
known their arrival, but, following the landlady, entered Mo- 
naldi’s chamber. He was sitting on the bed, his hands clench- 
ed on his knees, and his eyes fixed on vacancy. Rosalia 
sprang forward, but at the sight of his countenance she shrunk 
back and stood gazing on him in silence. And next to mad- 
ness was the dreadful conviction within her. She would have 
folded him in her arms; but the thought of the touch of the 
benumbed, vacant being before her sickened her, and she sunk 
back in her father’s arms. But she had not fainted: the en- 
ergy of hope that he might again recover, came like a minis- 
tering spirit, and nerved her for the occasion. 

«© You must go with me,’ said Landi. 

*** No,’ replied Rosalia, in a low, but firm, voice ; ‘I am 
his even in madness. Do not fear for me ; the shock is now 
over. But speak to him.’ Landi then advancing spoke to him 
by name; but, Monaldi making no answer, he drew nearer and 
took his hand. For a moment Monaldi turned to look at him, 
then withdrawing his eyes as if with terror, — ‘ Away, away !’ 
he cried. ‘Why come you again ? thou liest, — Maldura did 
not do it, — ’t was I murdered her. Look, —look at her, — 
’t was I, — she was my wife, — she ’Il confess it herself. But 
no, she cannot, — she ’s dead.’ 

‘* * No, she lives, — she is still yours!’ cried Rosalia, going 
to him. 

‘** Ha! there are two!’ cried the maniac with a frightful 
shriek. ‘Take them away, — I did not murder both.’ 

‘*'The father and daughter stood silent and motionless; their 
very breath seemed suspended ; and for several minutes not a 
sound was heard but the quick, low panting of the affrighted 
maniac. Landi, alarmed for the reason of his daughter, drew 
her into another room, when she fell on his neck and wept. 
But we close the scene ; for we cannot describe that which no 
tears relieved, — even that blessed dew, which, in most other 
cases, softens agony.’ — pp. 239-241. 


We close these extracts with a passage from the beginning 
of the book, describing the picture, painted by the artist in 
his madness, and embodying the treachery of Maldura. 

‘* After waiting some time for my conductor’s return, and 
finding little worth looking at besides the Lanfranc, I turned 
to leave the chapel by the way I had entered ; but, taking a 
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wrong door, I came into a dark passage, leading, as I suppos- 
ed, to an inner court. This being my first visit to a convent, 
a natural curiosity tempted me to. proceed, when, instead of a 
court, I found myself in a large apartment. The light (which 
descended from above) was so powerful, that for nearly a min- 
ute I could distinguish nothing, and I rested on a form attach- 
ed to the wainscoting. Ithen put up my hand to shade my 
eyes, when, —the fearful vision is even now before me, — I 
seemed to be standing before an abyss in space, boundless and 
black. In the midst of this permeable pitch stood a colossal 
mass of gold, in shape like an altar, and girdled about by a 
huge serpent, gorgeous and terrible ; his body flecked with 
diamonds, and his head an enormous carbuncle, floating like a 
meteor on the air above. Such was the Throne. But no words 
can describe the gigantic Being that sat thereon, —the grace, 
the majesty, its transcendant form ; and yet I shuddered as I 
looked, for its superhuman countenance seemed, as it were, to 
radiate falsehood ; every feature was a contradiction, —the 
eye, the mouth, even to the nostril, — whilst the expression of 
the whole was of that unnatural softness which can only be 
conceived of malignant blandishment. It was the appalling 
beauty of the King of Hell. The frightful discord vibrated 
through my whole frame, and I turned for relief to the figure 
below ; for at his feet knelt one who appeared to belong to our 
race of earth. But I had turned from the first only to witness 
in this second object its withering fascination. It was a man 
apparently in the prime of life, but pale and emaciated, as if 
prematurely wasted by his unholy devotion, yet still devoted, 
— with outstretched hands, and eyes upraised to their idol, 
fixed with a vehemence that seemed almost to start them from 
their sockets. The agony of his eye, contrasting with the 

rostrate, reckless worship of his attitude, but too well told his 
tale : I beheld the mortal conflict between the conscience and 
the will, — the visible struggle of a soul in the toils of sin. I 
could look no longer.’’ — pp. 14-16. 

We think Mr. Allston has managed his story with good 
judgment in not restoring Monaldi to his wife, as we at first 
hoped he would. ‘The man who has once aimed the dagger 
at the heart of the woman he loves, however strong and 
damning the circumstances that frenzied him to the deadly 
deed, and however thoroughly he may afterwards deplore and 
repent his suspicions, and however firmly he may be con- 
vinced of her innocence, can never be to her what he was 
before. The idea of settling down from such storms of the 
passions, in which life has been attempted and blood has 
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been shed, into another domestic calm, is shocking and 
preposterous. JBetter, far better, the Christian deathbed, 
and the lucid interval of rational affection and gentle resig- 
nation, with which this affecting story is brought to an appro- 
priate close. 





Art. VII. — Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Ro- 
mantic, translated, with Notes, by J. G. Lockuart, 
Esquire. A new Edition, revised, with an Introductory 
Essay on the Origin, Antiquity, Character, and Influence 
of the Ancient Ballads of Spain ; and an Analytical Ac- 
count, with Specimens, of the Romance of the Cid. 
New York. Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp. 272. 


A coLLEcTION of Spanish popular poetry opens to the 
lover of romance a region comparatively little explored, and 
one where a most fertile soil promises a rich harvest. ‘The 
glory of no other nation is so intimately interwoven with 
poetry and song ; and the most splendid deeds of her heroes 
are embalmed in romance. 


‘*’Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale ° 

Ah, such, alas ! the hero’s amplest fate ! 

When granite moulders, and when records fail, 

A peasant’s plaint prolongs the dubious date. 
Pride, bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate ; 
See, how the mighty shrink into a song! 

Can volume, pillar, pile, preserve thee great ? 

Or must thou trust ‘l'radition’s simple tongue, 


When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee 
wrong °’’* 


And why should it be humiliating to the pride of fame, to 
live longer in the songs of the multitude, than in the records 
of history written comparatively fora few? Have not the 
praises of the bard ever been regarded as the hero’s best re- 
ward ? And would not the immortal Cid, had one of the 
Moorish magicians, who, no doubt, were numbered in the 
trains of the captive kings, permitted him to see in a magic 





* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto [. 
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glass the picture of futurity, — would he not rather have re- 
nounced the fame secured to him in the dead leaves of dry 
chronicles, than the conviction, that, after seven or eight cen-_ 
turies, the rocks of Asturia would still resound with the echo 
of his name, called forth by ‘‘ a peasant’s plaint”’ ? 

Who of our readers has not heard of the rich treasure of 
Spanish Romances, and is not, in a certain measure, familiar 
with their lofty spirit and national dignity ? Nevertheless, 
comparatively speaking, only a very small number have ever 
been translated into English ; and among these how very few 
are the versions which are not to be considered as_para- 
phrases rather than translations! ‘The extreme simplicity of 
these romances, the peculiar character of the Spanish lan- 
guage, with its melodiously protracted words, its pompously 
sonorous sounds, and its harmonious diffuseness, all renders 
it exceedingly difficult to translate Spanish poetry without 
encountering the danger of making constant additions ; es- 
pecially when rendering it into a language with so many mono- 
syllabic words, and so philosophically condensed, as is the 
English. ‘The most skilful translator may, therefore, find it 
hard to avoid the insertion of epithets ; in which poetical 
ornament, indeed, English poetry abounds as much as Span- 
ish poetry is deficient. 

Percy, who first unveiled to his countrymen the rich 
treasures of their own popular poetry, had also the merit of 
being the first to point out to them those of Spain. But the 
claims, which we, at the present day, feel ourselves entitled 
to make on a translator, are very different from those current 
in Percy’s time. Correctness and fidelity are now consid- 
ered as necessary requisites in a good translation ; just as an- 
tiquarian exactness is expected in the publication of an old 
manuscript. No one, in the present state of criticism, would 
ever think of calling Percy’s ‘* Gentle River ”’ a translation ; 
although the Bishop assures us, that ‘* the version was ren- 
dered as literal as the nature of the two languages would per- 
mit.”? Our readers may judge for themselves. 


Rio verde, rio verde, “Gentle river, gentle river, 
Green river, green river, 

Quanto cuerpo en ti se baiia Lo, thy streams are stained 
Many corpses are bathed in with gore, 
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De Christianos y de Moros, Many a brave and noble cap- 
Of Christians and of Moors, tain 

Muertos por la dura espada. Floats along thy willowed 
Killed by the cruel sword. shore.”’ 


A strict adherence not only to the form and to the genius 
of the original as a whole, but also to its peculiar modes of 
expression, so far as these constitute the individual fea- 
tures of its physiognomy, — this is what we now require 
from a translator of poetry. Considered in this point of 
view, the versions of Spanish Romances, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article, can at the utmost be con- 
sidered as fine imitations, but by no means as good transla- 
tions. The work of Mr. Lockhart enjoys, as we are in- 
formed, a high popularity in England. Mr. Hallam, who, 
‘however, ‘‘ admits his slight acquaintance and imperfect 
knowledge of the originals,’’ thinks that they are known to 
the English public by these translations, ‘* with inconceivable 
advantage.””* And the writer of a very able article in the 
‘cK dinburgh Review,” (which forms an appropriate prelimi- 
nary essay to the new American edition of this work,) gives 
high praise to Mr. Lockhart, for having ‘‘ emancipated him- 
self from the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting sin- 
gle words ; from that servility w hie h has obscured the clear- 
est, and deformed the most beautiful ;”’ and thinks these 
poor, simple ballads, translated with ‘¢ sufficient fidelity,”’ 
and ‘* frequently improved by a judicious prening.”’ f 

There can indeed be no doubt, that, as poems, these ver- 
sions are elegant and beautiful, and the attractive dress in 
which they appear again before the public, must necessarily 
secure them additional favor. But the public must, never- 
theless, not expect to get from them a correct idea of the 
form of the Spanish popular Romances. We do not, it is 
true, exact from an English translation, the imitation of the 
assonant rhyme, which, in the Spanish ballads, continues 
throughout the whole in alternate lines. { It is altogether 
foreign to the genius of the English language, and would be 
utterly lost to the English ear ; and even to supply its place 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 146. t Ibid. 

t Assonant rhymes, so called in distinction from the consorant rhyme, the 
only one used in English, are: dos, traydor, hablo, no ; and, again, vida, 
mia, solian, etc.; or, fama, lama, montana, &c. 
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by the consonant rhyme, and to continue the same through- 
out the whole ballad, would have no pleasing effect in Eng- 
lish ; at any rate, such an attempt would require the most 
skilful artist in verse. 

But the peculiarity of the structure of the Spanish popu- 
lar ballads, which we consider as indispensable, is the tro- 
chaic measure. ‘The Spanish, like the French, count, but 
do not measure, their syllables; but the cadence of the 
whole, in their popular ballads (as indeed in most of their 
poetry), is invariably trochaic ; and this feature contributes 
much to their elegiac and dignified character ; just as the 
iambic and dactylic measure is a feature equally essential to 
English popular poetry. Mr. Lockhart has not paid the 
least attention to this principle. He uses indiscriminately 
the trochaic or the iambic, more frequently, however, the 
latter ; nay, he often begins with the one, and continues with 
the other, so as to leave it very obvious, of how little im- 
portance he considered it. Indeed, this liberty is only a 
slight one, in comparison with others he has taken. Spanish 
popular minstrels have their standing phrases, with which 
they address their audiences, just as the English also have ;* 


** Deste os quiero decir.”’ 
Of this I will tell you now. 


or more frequently ; — 


‘* Bien oreys lo que dira.”’ 
You shall hear what he (she) said. 

Such are their general phrases for introducing an action, or 
aspeech. ‘These words are mostly omitted in the English ; 
instead of them, we find others peculiar to English popular 
ballads, such as; ‘* Then out and spake,”’ &c. ; or, “*A 
woeful man was he ;”’ and numerous others. ‘These famil- 
iar expressions, the prevalance of the iambic measure, and 
that pleasing abundance of rhymes in the middle of the verse, 
characteristic of English, but entirely foreign to Spanish bal- 
lads, } —all these combine to give precisely the impression 





* Such as ‘ Listen, lively lordlings, all;’’ or, ‘‘ Hearken to me, gentle- 
men,” ** Come, and ye shall hear,”’ etc. 
t Such as; 


‘“¢ Good king, my hand thou mayst command, else treason blots my name; 
I’ |] take the life of my dear wife, — (God, mine be not the blame !) ”’ 
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of seeing, not, indeed, Spanish popular ballads in an Eng- 
lish dress, but English popular ballads ; while, according to 
our views, the impression ought to be just as different as the 
genius of Spain is from that of Britain. 

In order to give the reader a chance to judge for him- 
self of the extent of Mr. Lockhart’s additions and omis- 
sions, we subjoin here his versions of two poems ; one in 
juxtaposition with the more faithful translation of Dr. Bow- 
ring ; the other, with a literal version, making not the slight- 
est pretension to graceful versification, and intended merely to 





show the reader the perfect simplicity of the original. 


COUNT ARNALDOS. 


(Mr. Lockuart.) 


Who had ever such adventure, 
Holy priest or virgin nun, Tt 
As befel the Count Arnaldos, 
At the rising of the sun. 


On his wrist the hawk was 
hooded, 

Forth with horn and hound went 
he, 

When he saw a stately galley 

Sailing on a silent sea. 


Sail of satin, mast of cedar, 

Burnished poop of beaten gold, 

Many a morn you ’ll have your 
falcon, 

Ere you such a bark behold. 


Sails of satin, masts of cedar, 
Golden poops may come again; 


(Dr. Bowrtna.) * 


Who was ever sped by fortune 
O’er the Ocean’s waters, say, 
As the happy Count Arnaldos, 
On the morn of Juan’s day ? 


In his hand he held a falcon, 

And he went to chase the 
game, 

When a gay and splendid gal- 
ley 

To the shore advancing came. 


All its fluttering sails were 
silken, 

All its shrouds of cendal 
clear ; 

And the gay and clear-voiced 
helmsman 

Sang a song so sweet to hear.{ 





* Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain, selected and translated by 
John Bowring. London. 1824. pp. 78. 

t Of all that is above printed in italic, there is not a trace in the original, 

t These two lines, rendered literally, read thus; ‘* And the mariner who 
guided it, (the galley,) recited a song.” The same mariner, who is, in Dr. 
Bowring’s translation, “a young and clear-voiced helmsman,”’ is, in Mr. 
Lockhart’s version, transformed into a “‘ gray-haired sailor.’ Our readers 


are aware, that English translators can make any thing out of nothing. 
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But mortal ear no more shall 
listen 

Lo yon gray-haired sailor’s 
strain. 


Heart may beat, and eye may 
glisten, 

Faith is strong, and hope is free, 

But mortal ear no more shall 
listen 

To the songs that rule the sea. 


When the gray-haired sailor 
chaunted, 

Every wind was hushed to 
sleep, — 

Like a virgin’s bosom panted 

JUll the wide reposing deep. 


Bright in beauty rose the star- 
SJish, 

From her green cave down be- 
low ; 

Right above the eagle poised 
him, — 

Holy music charmed them so. 


** Stately galley ! glorious gal- 
ley ! 

God has poured his grace on 
thee ! 

Thou alone mayst scorn the 
perils 

Of the dread devouring sea. 


‘False Almeria’s reefs and 
shallows, 

Black Gibraltar’s giant rocks, 

Sound and sandbank, gulf and 
whirlpool, 

All my glorious galley mocks ! ” 


‘*For the sake of God our 
maker, 

(Count Arnaldos’ cry 
strong, ) 


was 
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That the waves were calm and 


silent, 

And the noisy storm-wind 
hushed ; 

And the fish that lives the 
deepest, 


To the water’s surface rushed. 


While the restless birds were 
gathering, 

Listening on the masts, and 
still ; 

‘*O, my galley, O, my galley, 

God preserve us now from ill. 


‘‘O’er the waters of the 
ocean, 

O’er the dark world’s troubles 
far, 


O’er the plains of Almeria, 
And the straits of Gibraltar. 


‘© O’er Leon’s gulfs of peril, 
Over the Venetian sea, 
And the fearful banks of Flan- 


ders, 
Where the hidden dangers 


be 33 


Thus he spake, the Count Ar- 


naldos, 
Thus he spake, and you shall 
hear ! 
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Old man, let me be partaker ‘‘ Teach that song, by Heaven 
In the secrets of thy song.” I charge thee, 
Teach that song me, Mariner.”’ 


‘¢ Count Arnaldos, Count 4r- But the Mariner was silent, 
naldos ! And he only answered, ‘‘ No! 

Hearts I read, and thoughts I They alone can learn my mu- 
know ; sic, 

Wouldst thou learn the ocean’s They alone, who with me 
secret, tie 

In our galley thou must go.”’ 


The reader is aware, that the whole meaning of the origi- 
nal, which Dr. Bowring strictly followed, is here perverted. 
While the Spanish mariner recites a charm to shelter his 
galley from peril, the mariner of Mr. Lockhart chants a 
song of triumph, that God has already poured grace on his 
vessel. ‘The additions in the following ballad are less 
striking ; and we give it as a specimen of Mr. Lockhart’s 
most faithful translations. 


Mr. Lockuart. LireraL TRANSLATION. 
My heart was happy when I In those happy times of youth, 
turned When my heart was light and 
From Burgos to Valladolid ; gay, 
My heart that day was light I was travelling from Burgos 
and gay, To Valladolid one day. 
It bounded like a kid ; On the road I met a palmer, 
I met a palmer on the way, And such words he spake to 
My horse he bade me rein ; me : 
‘“* I left Valladolid to day, ‘* Where art going, a poor 
I bring thee news of pain ! youth ? 
Where art going? woe to 
thee ! 


O, unhappy knight ! unlucky 

Is the hour I met thee here ! 

The lady-love, whomthou dost Dead is thy beloved maiden, 
seek 


In gladness and in cheer, My own eyes have seen her 
bier ; 
Closed is her eye, and cold Seen her bier with black pall 
her cheek : covered, 





* The original is printed in the Cancionero de Amberes, 1555, p 176; and 
thence again in Silva de Romances viejos publicada por Jacobo Grimm, Vi- 
enna, 1815. p, 244. 
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I saw her on her bier. 


The priests went singing of 
the mass, 

My voice their song did aid ; 

A hundred knights with them 
did pass 

To the burial of the maid. 


And damsels fair, went weep- 
ing there, 

And many a one did say : 

Poor Cavalier, he is not here, 

°T is well he ’s far away ! ” 


I fell when thus I heard him 
speak, 

Upon the dust I lay ; 

I thought my heart would 
surely break, 

I wept for half a day. 

When evening came, I rose 
again, 

The palmer held my steed ; 

And swiftly rode [I o’er the 
plain, 

To dark Valladolid. 

I came unto the sepulchre, 

Where they my love had laid, 

I bowed me down beside the 
bier, 

And there my moan I made. 


** QO take me, take me to thy 
bed, 
I fain would sleep with thee ! 
My love is dead, my hope is 
fled, 
There is no joy for me.”’ 
I heard a sweet voice from the 
tomb, 
I heard her voice so clear ; — 
‘Rise up, rise up, my 
knightly love ! 
Thy weeping well I hear ; 
Rise up, and leave this dark- 
some place, 
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Whereon they thy Love had 
laid ; 

And to chaurt her funeral an- 
them, 

I with my own voice did aid. 

Seven Counts, and Knights a 
thousand, 

Wept around in black array- 
ed ; 

Wept around her all her dam- 
sels, 

Weeping, to each other said : 

O, how is the knight unhappy 

Who has lost this lovely 
maid !”’ 
When [ heard him speak 

these words, 

On the ground I fell as dead ; 

And before returned my sen- 
ses, 

More than twelve long hours 
had fled. 

And when now I had recoy- 
ered, 

To her tomb I took my way, 

Streams of tears ran off my 
eyelids, 

Weeping, I these words did 
say : 


‘* Take me, take me, O my 
mistress, 
Take me also unto thee !”’ 


From the head of the dark 
tomb, 
Whispered a sad voice to me: 
‘Live, O live, thou loving 
heart, 


Live, although thou hast not 
me! 
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It is no place for thee ! 
God yet will send thee helpful God grant to thy arms suc- 


grace cess, 
In love and chivalry ; And another love to thee ; 
Though in the grave my bed While in earth my body moul- 
I have, ders, 
For thee my heart is sore, And my soul it longs for 
°T will ease my heart, if thou thee.”’* 


depart ; 
Thy peace may God restore! ”’ 


The vast amount of romances and songs in Spanish liter- 
ature, is very apt to puzzle the inquirer ; and he who wishes 
to study them systematically and thoroughly, is at a loss where 
to begin. In the case of most of the Spanish popular ro- 
mances, neither the names of their authors, nor the time of 
their origin, is known. ‘They have all been printed, intermin- 
gled with other poetry of various kinds, in the nine or ten 
‘¢ Cancioneros ”’ and ‘* Romanceros,” which were published 
(most of them in several editions) in Spain, Portugal, and, 
above all, in the Netherlands, between the years 1510 and 1647. 
Ancient and modern, popular and learned, epic and lyric, reli- 
gious and secular, all are mixed in these collections promis- 
cuously together, without the slightest attempt at chronological 
order. ‘The only Romances which were ever printed sep- 
arately, are those relating to the Cid ; without, however, 
distinguishing the times at which they were respectively com- 
posed. ‘The Historical Romances, likewise, were some- 
times printed separately, in collections called ‘* Romanceros 
Historiados.”’ 

The first who undertook to bring these latter into some 
chronological order was Depping, a German scholar living in 
Paris, a man of German learning, although of French taste. 
He selected what he judged to be the best, or rather those 
which in his opinion were the only good ones, out of all 
those numerous Cancioneros and Romanceros, and publish- 
ed them together in a single closely printed volume.f But 
his attempt to arrange the historical ballads chronologically, 





* For the original, see Romances de Sepulveda, Amberes, 1580, p. 219. 
We have been obliged, for the convenience of printing, to separate the two 
lines of Mr. Lockhart’s version, adopted by him after Grimm’s example, 
into four, and thus to reduce thera again to their usual! Spanish shape. 

t Sammlung der besten Spanischen Romanzen, Leipsic, 1817. 
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related only to the matter, not to the age or time when the bal- 
lads themselves were written. ‘To fulfil this latter task seem- 
ed indeed possible to a native Spaniard only, since he alone 
can judge thoroughly of the language and of the historical con- 
clusions to be drawn from its changes and progress. M. Bohl 
de Fabere, the editor of the valuable ‘‘ Floresta de Rimas 
Castellanas,’? who, although a German by birth, has long 
been resident in Spain, and is said to possess all the ne- 
cessary qualifications, held out in one of his notes the pros- 
pect of a chronological Romancero ; but he has not yet ful- 
filled his promise. Until this deficiency is supplied, we 
must leave the exact age of the Spanish ballads out of the 
question, and be satisfied with some general conclusion. 
There is every reason to believe, that Romances, very 
similar in form and contents to those we are acquainted with, 
were sung in Spain at the very developement of the Spanish 
language. It has frequently been remarked, that this language 
itself was poetry ; each song or tale exhibited in it being 
in early times called by the very name of the language itself, 
Romanzo. ‘That the form of the Spanish Romance was al- 
ready known in Spain during the Roman period, is at least 
highly probable. William von Humboldt, when travelling in 
the Basque provinces, met with the manuscript of a moun- 
taineer song, discovered by the Spaniard Ybarguen. ‘This 
ballad, which is said to have come down from the Emperor 
Augustus, consists, like the modern Seguidilla, of coplas with 
a sort of estrivillo ; both assonant and consonant rhymes can 
be discovered. It is a lament over a Biscayan chief, who 
was murdered by his faithless wife.* Although all that re- 
mained of this song was a manuscript, Humboldt saw some 
old people who remembered having heard it sung ; and the 
language of the manuscript was still intelligible to them. 
Proofs that ballads, similar in form to those we now know, 
were current in Spain in very ancient times, are numerous ; 
and it cannot be doubted, that the exploits of her heroes, and 
above all of that popular hero, Roderigo de Bivar, were cel- 
ebrated by contemporary bards ; and these productions serv- 
ed as a foundation for the interesting series of romances 





* Humboldt’s Prifung tiber die Urbewohner Hispaniens, Berlin, 1281.— 
Mithridates IV, 354. Ed. Vater. Berlin, 1817. 
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concerning the Cid, which are now extant. In the thir- 
teenth century, an Abate named Antonio, and a certain 
Nicolo, are mentioned as popular authors of romances. 
But the real history of Spanish popular poetry does not be- 
gin until the latter half of the fourteenth century ; and the 
most judicious and best informed critics agree, that very 
few, if any, of the romances now known, are, in their pres- 
ent form, older than that epoch. 

When, at the beginning of the fifth century, the Teutonic 
nations rushed into Spain, a dominion of more than four 
hundred years would seem already to have firmly established 
the Roman language ; nay, with the exception of the north- 
eastern region, as in France, even to the utter annihilation 
of the idioms of the aborigines. In what degree of purity 
the Latin language was spoken, does not appear ; but it is 
certain, that the influence of the Teutonic languages, and, 
above all, their harsher pronunciation, served greatly to cor- 
rupt it, and finally to metamorphose it into a different idiom. 
When, about three hundred years afterwards, the Arabs in- 
vaded Spain, the language appears to have been already di- 
vided into three principal dialects, namely, the Southern 
Romanzo, of which the Valencian and Catalonian were sub- 
divisions, ‘and which was soon confined to the southeastern 
regions by the influence of the Arabic tongue, that super- 
seded it entirely in the southwest; and two other dialects 
more nearly related to each other, one in the north, from 
which sprung the Castilian, and the other in the northwest? 
from which the Galician dialect and the Portuguese language 
unfolded themselves. ‘The inhabitants of the northeastern 
regions alone adhered to their ancient tongue, the Basque or 
Cantabrian idiom ; once perhaps the language of all the abo- 
rigines, but afterwards confined to the provinces of Navarre 
and Biscay, and, in our days, to the latter province and the 
immediate vicinity of the Pyrenees. 

The Castilian dialect had for a considerable time already 
gained ground in the north and centre of Spain, while it was 
still regarded by persons of literary pretensions as a mere 
vulgar dialect, unfit for imitating the delicacy of an artificial 
Limosin siztine, or the sophistries of a Provencal tenzon. 
For more than two hundred years, rude popular ballads had 
celebrated the great Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, better known 
by his Arabic surname, the Cid ; during all which time 
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the successors of his sovereign listened still at their courts 
to the strventes of the Southern trobadores. Even Alfonso 
the ‘'enth, surnamed the Wise and the Learned, who es- 
teemed the vernacular language of his country enough to 
cause the Bible to be translated into it, and to introduce it 
into all the public courts, and use it as a vehicle for his own 
alchymistic mysteries, — even he still entertained Provencal 
troubadours at his court, and listened to their sweet lays in 
preference to the rude assonances of a Castilian Romance. 

It was, however, probably this very circumstance, which 
imprinted upon the Spanish romances so strongly the stamp 
of genuine popular poetry ; so that, when romances be- 
came a branch of literature, and attracted the attention of 
the learned, even cultivated poets could not in their own 
attempts of the same kind efface this character. ‘The ac- 
complished prince, who wrote ‘‘ Kl] Conde Lucanor,” a 
work of moral and political science for courtiers and persons 
in office, could also indite a romance in which all the sim- 
plicity of a popular production prevails, and which probably 
was actually sung, and is perhaps so still, by the common 
people.* 

The ancient Spanish popular poetry may be divided into 
four different classes, namely, Historical Ballads, Moorish 
Ballads, Ballads of Chivalry or Romantic Ballads, and Bal- 
lads of a miscellaneous character. A division into narrative 
and epic or lyric ballads, or into ballads and songs, would 
hardly be admissible, since all these different forms of poetry 
melt in Spanish into each other, and are comprised under 
the common name of Romances. All are in the same na- 
tional measure, the redondilla. ‘The only difference intro- 
duced by usage is, that the poems divided into coplas or 
couplets were called canciones, songs ; and those which were 
not, romances. But even the division usually made is like- 
wise in the highest degree indefinite and defective. Many of 
the Moorish ballads are historical ; and, among the ballads of 
chivalry, those which refer to Charlemagne and his Twelve 
Peers have in some measure the same character. The Moor- 





* We mean the celebrated ballad beginning, ‘‘ Gritando va el Cavallero,” 
first printed in the Cancionero General of 1510, and, like “ El Conde Luca- 
nor,”’ ascribed to Don Juan Manuel. We fird this ballad in the Floresta de 
Antiguas Rimas Castellanas, among those pieces which the editor declares 
to be genuine popular romances. 
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ish ballads are moreover eminently romantic and chivalrous ; 
and real history in Spain is in many cases as romantic, and 
displays as much chivalrous spirit, as any fictitious poetry 
whatever. We adopt this division, therefore, only for the 
sake of convenience, profiting by the occasional advantages 
which it affords us. 

The Historical ballads, or those romances which cele- 
brate some real or traditional event of Spanish history, are 
extant in great numbers. ‘‘ He,’’ says a German literary 
historian, ‘*‘ who would take the trouble of collecting all the 
historic romances, would succeed in bringing together a 
complete series of narrations of historical events, from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century. And, should it happen that 
the books of history were lost, their place might be supplied 
in a certain measure by these ballads. It is for this reason, 
that Corneille calls these poems ‘les originaux décousus de 
leurs histoires.’ Several historians have indeed consulted 
them, and adduced them as vouchers for historical facts.’’ * 

With the conquest of the Moorish kingdom of Granada, 
in the year 1491, the historical ballads cease ; or, at least, 
the connected series of these remarkable compositions con- 
tinues no later. ‘There are indeed single romances extant, 
which celebrate later events ; and the number of ballads de- 
voted to the chivalrous expedition of King Sebastian, ex- 
tends to four or five. 

The oldest historical fact which gave birth to a Spanish 
romance, was the tragic destruction of Numantia ; which, 
however, has been more worthily celebrated by Cervantes 
in his beautiful tragedy ; and still more nobly by its renewal 
in the glorious immolation of Saragossa. The romances re- 
lating to Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers, and their com- 
bats with the Moors, would follow next, were we to arrange 
these ballads in the chronological order of the events they 
celebrate. But these latter romances, being chiefly ficti- 
tious, and, for the most part without any historical foundation 
whatever, constitute the great body of the romantic ballads, 
of which we shall speak in the sequel. ‘I'he earliest histori- 
cal event which drew from the trobadores a whole series of 
romances, was the invasion of the Arabs, and the romantic 
incidents which occasioned, or, at least, accelerated it, namely, 





* Depping’s Sammlung, &c., p. xxii. 
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the crime of King Roderigo, and the treason of Count Julian. 
Another series relates to the history and exploits of Bernar- 
do del Carpio, a hero of Leon. A third describes the 
achievements of Fernando Gonzalez, the founder of the Cas- 
tilian power. A fourth series is occupied with the adven- 
tures and destinies of the family of Lara. A fifth is devoted 
to the celebrated Cid ; and this cyclus comprises more than 
a hundred romances, while all the others are limited at the 
utmost to ten or twenty. These ballads cover almost the 
whole of the eleventh century. ‘The interval between this 
epoch and the fourteenth century, when a new series begins, 
relating to the reign and death of Pedro the Cruel, is filled 
up by a great number of insulated ballads ; of which fre- 
quently two or three are devoted to the same subject. ‘The 
last very extended series relates to the wars with the Moors, 
and the final conquest of Granada. 

The historic Romances of the Spaniards afford the most 
remarkable picture of the middle ages, which history has 
ever exhibited. Very probably, not all the events they 
report are historically true ; not only the trobador, but 
even the writer of chronicles, thought it their privilege, in 
those times, to lend their ear and voice to popular traditions, 
as well as to authenticated facts. But, ina moral respect, 
these romances are perfectly and unquestionably true ; and 
on that account we may justly consider them as a mirror 
reflecting a striking picture, to a certain extent, of the age 
itself, and especially of the Spanish nation, in respect to 
customs, morals, character, and disposition. And from no 
nation has there ever been reflected a portrait so bright, no- 
ble, and admirable. The solitary instances of coarseness, © 
roughness, and cruelty, which these romances exhibit, be- 
long to the age ; while the thousand features they display of 
grandeur, generosity, fidelity, magnanimity, belong to the 
nation. ‘lhe heroes they celebrate, are mostly of a moral 
purity unparalleled in the history, as well as in the popular 
tradition, of other lands. Bernardo del Carpio is the very 
pattern of a noble and candid knight, an affectionate son, 
and a generous subject. His exalted loyalty, a genuine 
Spanish feature, is united with the true spirit of indepen- 
dence, worthy a free-born man. When the French attack 
Leon, and the King seems inclined to yield to their superior 
power, Bernard declares ; 
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‘* Deles el Rey sus averes, 
Mas no les sus vasallos ; 
Que en someter voluntades 
No tien los Reyes mando.”’ 


‘* Let the king his goods surrender, 
But not his vassals brave ; 
For, to make the will submissive, 
No king the power can have.” 


The stories of the Count of Castile and of the family of 
Lara illustrate very perfectly the manners and customs of 
the times ; especially, the latter, which relate only to private 
events, and which, on that account, exhibit very interesting 
pictures of private life ;— scenes of wild passion and tender 
affection, in which bloody revenge and filial piety, disinter- 
ested love and private vengeance, are so intimately interwo- 
ven, that not a single trait could be erased without destroy- 
ing the whole picture. The same remarks hold good of the 
Romances of the Cid ; only that the political importance of 
his character gives to his private life a public interest al- 
so. His virtuous and honorable career finds a most strik- 
ing relief in the base behaviour of his sons-in-law ; and noth- 
ing could better exhibit the character of the age, than the 
contrast of his dignity and magnanimity, with the con- 
temptible and criminal acts of the Counts of Carrion. The 
extreme popularity of the Cid was probably the reason, why 
the centuries immediately following exhibit comparatively 
few heroes of popular romances. He remained for a long 
time the public favorite, and all the laurels were heaped upon 
his honored head ; until the long protracted war with Grana- 
da, and the final conquest of the Moors, gave another direc- 
tion to mens’ minds. 

But, although we can scarcely appreciate these romances 
highly enough, as pictures of the manners and morals of the 
age and of the nation, we shall yet find them very unequal in 
respect to poetical merit. A considerable number are little 
more than chronicles in redondillas ; the oldest are often dry 
and tedious, while the more modern are disfigured by a cer- 
tain bombast, and frequently by a puerile play upon words. 
But there are others, in which the most sublime and affecting 
poetry unfolds itself unconsciously. Although all Spanish 
romances were composed in order to be sung, and were 
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consequently made for exhibition, the poet never seems to 
strive after effect ; he always appears, at least, to adhere 
strictly to the truth, and not to care how his audience may 
receive it. ‘These compositions, in general, are not entire 
narratives ; they are pictures of single scenes ; not always 
indeed scenes of action, but often merely paintings of cer- 
tain situations; or they are even mere descriptions. A 
speech of a favorite hero, addressed to his soldiers, the last 
words of a dying king, the complaints of a loving maid, 
have furnished subjects for many romances. A minute 
description of the Cid’s wedding-dress makes out the con- 
tents of one ; the description of the embroidery of a beau- 
tiful Moorish lady fills another. Others again, although 
likewise merely pictures of single scenes, are full of matter, 
and weighty in thought and contents. ‘Thus, for instance, 
the ballad on the murder of Pedro the Cruel displays a most 
perfect picture of a popular insurrection, drawn with a few 
master-strokes. ‘I'he romance in which Bernardo del Car- 
pio, followed by his friends, appears before King Alfonso, to 
reproach him for his cruelty toward his unfortunate father, 
exhibits features of uncommon beauty. Among the ro- 
mances relating to the Cid, are not a few of the highest poet- 
ical excellence. 

Indeed, the character of the whole of the Spanish historical 
romances is unequalled in the popular poetry of any other 
nation ; both in respect to dignity of style, and to the loftiness 
and magnanimity of the principles they display. ‘That they 
are more perfect in form than the contemporary productions 
of most other nations, is easily explained ; partly by the fa- 
cility of making verses in the Southern languages, which have 
so much of music and poetry in their very sound ; partly by 
the very early cultivation of the Spanish language itself. But 
in respect to simplicity and naiveté, the Spanish romances 
are on a footing with all other popular productions. ‘These 
ballads, however, are not all to be considered as popular bal- 
lads ; for they are of very different ages, and several were 
written by educated poets, and never became current among 
the people. It may, however, be taken for granted, that the 
greater part of the historical ballads were so formerly, and 
still remained so in the eighteenth century ; but we regret to 
be compelled to add, that in our times these live only in 
books ; and perhaps many more are buried in manuscripts. 
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The Moorish ballads, that is, those songs which describe 
Moorish scenes, or relate to the achievements of the Moors, 
are intimately connected with the ballads referring to the war 
and conquest of Granada. Although the time in which the 
action is laid is previous to the latter event, they were evi- 
dently composed after the Spanish poets had obtained an in- 
timate acquaintance with Moorish customs and manners. 
When the valiant enemy, for a long time superior in power, 
and always superior in civilization, was at length conquered, 
national hatred and religious prejudice subsided into a natural 
admiration of the noble qualities, the Oriental luxury, and the 
higher refinement, of the Moors. Some of these ballads are 
probably translations from the Arabic ; others are imitations ; 
in all of them, however, the Arabic influence is manifest. 
The language is richer, the style less simple ; images and 
metaphors foreign to the chaste diction of the ancient lays are 
displayed ; and a fondness for the brilliant and the pompous 
breaks forth in minute descriptions of weapons, horses, and 
the like. Most of these ballads are of the sixteenth century. 
Whether they were ever current among the common people, 
is doubtful ; certain it is, however, that, if they ever were so, 
they are at present entirely forgotten. 

The Ballads of Chivalry, or Romantic Ballads, comprise 
a numberless multitude. ‘They seem to have originated at the 
same time as the prose romances of chivalry, and to have em- 
anated from the same spirit. Both gave equal scope for the free 
course of the imagination ; and numerous minds, both poetical 
and merely fantastical, indulged in compositions of both kinds, 
in the most extravagant manner. ‘The principal portion of 
this class of ballads consists of the ‘*‘ Romances del Empera- 
dor Carlos y de los Doze Pares,”’ or the Ballads relating to 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. It is really astonishing, 
that these properly foreign subjects could ever become so 
perfectly nationalized. ‘The scene of action is indeed mostly 
in Spain ; but there are also many, of which the scene is in 
Paris. Poets of all descriptions seem to have contributed to 
enlarge the cycle of these romances. ‘T‘he inventors of most 
of them are unknown ; but, in respect to others, we find the 
celebrated names of Montemayor, Gongara, and others, men- 
tioned as their authors. Most of these ballads, however, 
were always of a really popular character. Many of them 
have the same contents as the novels, which are so _ prolix, 
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and wind through a labyrinth of far-fetched thoughts, ro- 
mantic adventures, and detailed descriptions ; and what these 
latter were to the limited public of educated readers, the same 
the simpler romances were to the multitude, comprising high 
and low. 

These romantic ballads, however, are not confined to the 
achievements of the knights of Charlemagne. Several knights 
of the Round ‘Table, also, and many others of less renown, 
are included in this circle of poetry and romance. Most of 
these songs are, like the historical ballads, merely pictures of 
single scenes or situations ; but there are a few among them, 
which embrace and relate a complete story ; as, for instance, 
the celebrated narrative of Count Alarcos,* the story of Don 
Gayferos, which, like many English minstrel ballads, is di- 
vided into different parts ; and also several other romances of 
considerable length. ‘The character of these ballads is essen- 
tially the same as that of the historical class. ‘I'he same 
noble and exalted feeling is displayed throughout ; and the 
same stern and uncompromising point of honor, which sacri- 
fices even the ties of blood and the laws of humanity to ob- 
tain satisfaction, and which appears in its utmost perversion 
in the story of Count Alarcos. ‘Their style, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is as simple as that of the historical ballads ; they 
are neither rich in pictures, nor animated by a dramatic man- 
ner. In respect to composition, the romantic ballads are in 
general less simple than the historical ; although by no means 
complicated. ‘he most poetic moment of the action is 
seized by the author with admirable tact and genuine poetical 
feeling ; and a picture is placed before the mind of the hearer, 
painted in all its features with the highest simplicity of truth. 
Bouterwek observes justly, ‘‘ When a painter of spirit and 
talent shall study this mine of interesting situations, an entirely 
new field will be opened for historical painting.” + 

As it regards the present currency of the ballads of chiv- 





* The argument of the famous story of Conde Alarcos, was first given by 
Bouterwek, atterwards by Sismondi, and again by Professor Longfellow, in 
his Outre Mer. Dr. Bowring has translated the ballad itself, and a beautiful 
paraphrase is given in Mr. ‘Lockhart's collection. On the whole, less lib- 
erty is taken in this piece than in most of the others. Dr. Bowring’ s trans- 
lation is remarkable on account of the attempt to continue the same rhyme 
through the whole ballad, in strict imitation of the Spanish assonance. "The 
effect in English is not pleasing. 

t Geschichte der Spanischen Poesie und Beredsamkeit, p. 67. 
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alry among the common people in Spain, Depping says, that, 
although ‘*‘ many of these ballads are said to have been pre- 
served for a considerable time among the mountaineers in the 
north of Spain, they are now supplanted by songs in modern 
taste ; and only a few of the ancient ones are still to be 
heard.”’* On the other hand, we have information of their 
present popularity from several modern travellers and resi- 
dents in Spain, both oral and in print. Professor Longfel- 
low says, ‘* The ballads which celebrate their [the ‘I'welve 
Peers’ | achievements, still go from mouth to mouth among 
the peasantry of Spain, and are hawked about the street by 
the blind baliadiennnper: my 

We find, among the Spanish ballads hitherto translated into 
English, very few only of the romances relating to the 
‘T'welve Peers. Mr. Lockhart’s collection is mostly made up 
from the historical and Moorish portion, and from those ro- 
mantic ballads which are devoted to ideal or fictitious subjects. 
From this latter portion are likewise chosen most of Dr. Bow- 
ring’s specimens of Spanish popular poetry ; as to which, we 

regret that they do not fill a larger section of his ‘ Spanish 
Anthology.” 

We subjoin a single specimen of the romances relating to 
the ‘I'welve Peers. We select it among the great number of 
similar ballads, less indeed for its intrinsic merit, — although 
no one susceptible of real poetry will deny its simple beauty, 
— than because we think it peculiarly adapted to represent 
the character of the whole class. It is one of the numerous 
scenes from the battle of Roncesvalles. 


ROMANCE OF DURANDARTE. | 


‘* Where the blood of Durandarte 

Left its trace along the grass, 
Travelled onward Montesinos, 

O’er a rugged mountain pass. 


‘* It was now the hour of morning, 
Scarcely dawned as yet the day ; 
And the spreading fields of Paris, 
Half in shade before him lay. 


, Sammlung der besten Spanischen Romanzen, p. XXxXix. 

i Outre Mer, Vol. II. 

t For the original, see Silva de Romances Viejos, p. 136. In our transla- 
tion we have aimed only at simple fidelity. 
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‘** From the war the knight was coming, 
Broken all his armour there ; 
Only in his right hand bore he 
Now the remnant of his spear. 


‘* "T’ was the shaft alone was left him ; 
For the iron was sunk down 
In the corpse of Albenzaideé, 
A proud Moor, of high renown ; 


*¢ And the Frank thus bore it with him, 
That it as a staff might serve ; 
And his steed he therewith goaded, 
Weary now and weak of nerve. 


‘** On the grass he looked with wonder, 
How it was all stained with blood ; 
Higher throbbed his head with sadness, 
And his soul did ill forbode, 


‘* Thinking whether some companion, 
Friend of France, it might not be ; 
Pondering o’er this sad suspicion, 
Came he to a beechen tree. 


‘¢ There he spied a knight extended, 
Who to him did seem to cry, 
Seemed to call that he come to him, 
That his soul to death was nigh. 


*¢ But the Frank, he did not know him, 
Though he gazed upon him right ; 
For the bars of the dark helmet 
Hid his visage from the sight. 


*¢ From his steed he quick dismounted, 
From that face the helm removed ; 
Then he knew his dearest cousin, 
Whom in life he most had loved. 


‘¢ Now he must be present with him, 
His last words to hear, alas! 
Spake the wounded knight all faintly ; 
Him th’ unwounded did embrace. 
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‘** And when now a while he lingered, 
Could not speak for tears and sighs ; 
As the knight so near beheld him, 
Spake he to him on this wise : 


***O! my cousin Montesinos, 
Fatal to us was that fight ! 

In it perished mighty Roland, 
Husband of Donalda bright. 


‘** Captured was the brave Guarinos, 
Captain of our warriors fierce ; 
Deadly wounds have I received, 
That my very heart did pierce. 


*** Now, my cousin, that I meet thee, 
Hear what I from thee do pray, 
When I ’m dead, and when my body 

Lifeless here shall lie to-day, 


***’'Then my fond heart from my bosom 
Cut with this small dagger here ; 
Bear it hence to my Belerma, 
Her whom I have loved so dear. 


‘*** Bear her too from me this message, 
That I in this battle died ; 
And that dead I thus do send her 
What I living ne’er denied. 


‘**Give to her my wide possessions, 
What I e’er mine own did call ; 
For the goods of every captive 
To his lord at death must fall.’ — 
While he yet these words was speaking, 
Fled his spirit, life, and all.”’ 


The contradictory reports in respect to the currency of the 
romantic ballads, can only refer to the romances relating to 
the Twelve Peers, or to those other ancient knights whose 
names, by length of time and change of circumstances, have 
become in a measure strangers to the present generation. 
Several ancient ballads are still current among the common 
people of Spain, which may rightfully be called romantic 
ballads ; although they do not strictly belong to the descrip- 
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tion of romances above designated. ‘These may be included 
in the fourth class which we have distinguished above, namely, 
ballads of a miscellaneous character. Under this very general 
designation, we choose to comprise all that are not embraced 
in the other three classes. Many subdivisions might be made ; 
such as Pastoral Romances, Sacramental Romances, Gipse 
and Robber Ballads, and numerous others. But this would 
extend our essay beyond all due limits. The pastoral ro- 
mances, moreover, were probably never popular ballads. 
The word romance, as we have seen, includes in Spanish all 
kinds of poetry. 

We cannot, however, leave this part of our subject with- 
out speaking of the great number of ‘‘ romances jocosos,”’ 

burlesque ballads, which the Spaniards possess, partly 
narrative, partly merely lyric. We are accustomed to think 
of the Spaniards as a grave and sombre nation, always digni- 
fied and stately ; or, when their passions are excited, prone 
to deeds of tragic violence. ‘hose who are better acquainted 
with them know full well, that they are as loquacious and sar- 
castically sportive in their social meetings, as any nation ; 
and many of their verses are redolent of these qualities. 
They display, indeed, all the gradations of the comic, from 
diverting simplicity in the innocent confession of an enamour- 
ed girl, ‘and the ludicrous situation and disappointed vanity of 
a cheated lover, up to a strain of bitter satire and merciless 
irony, which even surpasses, sometimes, the limits of decen- 
cy. ‘The number of romances, marked by that simplicity 
which is between the touching and the ludicrous, 1 Is especially 
large, and the charm of many of these pieces is quite inexpres- 
sible. With all these multifarious evidences of the vigorous 
and productive imagination of the Spanish nation, we are 
struck with the singularity of the fact, that the world of 
fairies, whether Oriental or Northern, has had so slight an in- 
fluence on their poetry. To account for it, would not be 
without difficulty. In one very ancient ballad, we meet witht 
a bewitched princess, spell-bound to an oak, who asks deliv- 
erance of a knight-errant ; but he, not indeed in the true 
spirit of the age, is too prudent to act without the counsel of 
his mother, and thus loses his good fortune. 

There is a threefold manner of epic representation, which 
is employed in all its forms in popular ballads. The first 
mode is merely narrative, like most of the English ballads of 
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the second period of minstrel song ; for instance, Queen Eli- 
nor and Fair Rosamond, King Lear and his Daughters, &c. 
This style is almost necessarily connected with a certain dif- 
fuseness, which i impairs the effect of the whole. Or, second- 
ly, the poet places pictures before the mind of the hearer, 
perhaps single pictures, from which the hearer may infer the 
whole ; or ‘perhaps a series of pictures, tableaux mouvans, 
which it is left to the hearer’s imagination to bring into imme- 
diate connexion. ‘This more powerful style is the favorite 
manner of the Servian, the Modern Greek, and the Spanish 
poets ; although they all manage it in very different ways. 
It will be found, that this style admits the greatest variety 
and richness of imagery and description ; while, however, a 
more powerful and immediate effect will always be produced 
by the third manner of representation, which we have fre- 
quently called the dramatic ; namely, where the dialogues and 
speeches introduced are characteristic, and so highly animated 
as to supply to the reader at once, pictures, descriptions, and 
narrative. Many of the Teutonic ballads are composed in 
this style ; for example the ancient English Minstrel ballads, 
and the Scotch, Scandinavian, and German ballads. 

Not unfrequently, also, we find these different elements 
united in the Spanish ballads, as well as in those of other 

nations. But, from the prevalence of the second mode 
among the Spaniards, with which more of the first or narra- 
tive manner is combined, than of the third or dramatic, it 
may easily be comprehended, that the distinction between 
epic and lyric, or between romance and song, disappears of 
itself. ‘The only species of dramatic form which we often 
meet with, is the dialogue ; oftener still the monologue ; but 
such ballads have not the least action. They are mostly 
descriptions of feelings and sensations ; like the duo and solo 
in the opera. ‘Thus they approach likewise the lyric ; 
while in the narrative Spanish romance, the lyric element is 
so prevalent, that it occupies in poetry the same place, which 
in music Is occupied by the recitative. 

Although we cannot state with certainty, in what degree 
ancient poetry is still preserved in the different parts of Spain, 
yet we cannot doubt that the poetical productiveness of the 
people is still the same. Romances are daily made and sung 
to the guitar. But the favorite poetry of modern times are 
those numerous dancing songs, called seguzdillas. ‘These 
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pretty little songs are frequently uttered extempore by peas- 
ant lads, journeymen, soldiers, young women, &c. Most of 
them are helped out by a kind of burden, called estrivillo ; 
others consist only of four lines ; and these are either repeat- 
ed, or the song is supplied from other seguidillas unconnect- 
ed with the former, until the dance, which bears the same 
name, is finished. When we observe how short these se- 
guidillas are, and consider the poetico-musical nature of the 
Spanish language, our astonishment at the frequency of poet- 
ical talent in this nation, must greatly diminish. We can- 
not, however, but admire the quickness of mind and feeling, 
which furnishes thoughts and expressions in a manner so un- 
premeditated, even if neither are of much value ; still more 
are we pleased with the delicacy, the absence of vulgarity, 
which prevails in these verses. We owe the reader some 
specimens ; but we cannot acquit ourselves of this duty with- 
out feeling anew, how utterly untranslatable are these sighs of 
love, or these flashes of wit. ‘I'hey lose all their charm, and 
indeed all their character, ina translation. We feel at the 
same time, that we should give quite a number of specimens, 
or none ; for these little songs are like the warbling of wood- 
birds, —a single voice would do scanty justice to the whole. 
The monotonous chirping of one little feathered singer is 
tedious or burdensome ; while we enjoy their full concert 
as the sweetest music of nature. * 


Without a Burden. 


I. 


‘*Un paxarillo alegre 
Picé en tu boca, 
Pensando que sus labios 
Eran das rosas.”’ 


Translation. 


There came a little bird, 

And at your mouth pecked he ; 
Because he took your lips 

For roses on the tree. 





* All the specimens of modern Spanish popular poetry which follow, are 
taken from the very rare work entitled; ** Coleccion de las mejores Coplas 
de Seguidillas, Tiranas, y Polos ; por D. Preciso.”” The volume is without 


date. 
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II. 


‘* Al hombre enamorado 
Solo alimento, 
Tormentos, desazones, 
Ansias, y penas.”’ 


The only food for men 
Who live in Cupid’s chains, 
Are torments and despair, 
Anxieties and pains. 





With a Burden. 
Bs 


‘“* Come 4 la aurora aplauden 
Los paxarillos, 
Haziendo en su alabanza 
Lenguas sus picos ; 
Asi en tu nombre 
Repito 4 todas horas 
Dulces canciones.” 


As the little birds 

Greet the day with songs, 

Using in its praise 

Their little bills for tongues ; 
So, love, in thy praise, 
Ever I repeat 
Sweetest roundelays. 


II. 


‘* El que sin causa zela, 
Tal vez consigue ; 
Ver que lo imaginado 
Se verifique ; 
Porque fomenta 
La idea del agravio 
Que estava muerta.”’ 


Who ’s jealous without cause, 
May seal his own sorrow ; 
What he only fears to day, 
May be true to-morrow ; 

By suspicious thought, 
Often unborn wrong 
Into life is brought. 
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Ill. 


** Quantas vezes mis ojos 
Te han declarado, 
Lo que nunca pudieron 
Mis tristes labios ; 
Ah, si pudiera 
Decir te lo que paso 
Qual tu sintieras ! ”’ 


How often have my eyes 
In tender looks declared, 
What my poor sad lips 
Never yet have dared ; 
Ah, if I but knew 
So to tell my pain, 
That you felt it too ! 


IV. 


‘** Nace amor como planta 
En el corazon ; 
E] ariijio la riega, 
La seca el rigor. 
Y se se arraiga, 
Se arranca el apartarle 
Parte del alma.’’ 


Love grows in the heart 

Like plants in the earth ; 

Soft showers refresh it, 

It withers by dearth, 
And when thus dried up, 
Plant and root soon part 
From the soil of the heart. 


The ‘‘ coplas de seguidillas ’’ are sometimes extended into 
real ‘‘ canciones ”? or romances; for Spanish lovers of all 
classes are very loquacious, and, indeed, inexhaustible in de- 
scribing their sweet sufferings, the weight of their chains, the 
consuming heat of their flames, and other amorous extrav- 
agances. Songs of this kind, which sound prettily enough 
in Spanish or Italian, appear in their whole emptiness and 
insipidity, when translated into any of the more philosophic 
languages of the Teutonic stock. In some cases, the ‘ se- 
guidillas patéticas ”’ assume even the character of narrative 
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romances. What indeed is wanting in the following Anac- 
reontic little song, to give it claim to be called a romance ? 


SEGUIDILLA. 


‘°T was a cold, cold winter night, 
When the winds did fiercely blow, 
And from heaven came pouring down 
From the clouds arrows of snow. 
Then a boy came to the hut 
Of a simple shepherd-maid ; 
Shivering with the frost that night, 
He for shelter humbly prayed. 

All confounded and alone 

Was the little shepherd-maid ; 

Full of doubt and fear her heart, 
And to open was afraid. 

When the lad perceived her fear, 
Weeping spoke he, while he smiled ; 
‘Open pray, be not afraid, 

I am but a little child ; 

Little child, drenched and alone, 
Shelter seeking, hurting none! ’ ”’ 





Another species of dancing songs, differing somewhat in 
the measure, are called ‘‘ ‘T'iranos y Polos.’? Such are the 
following : 


pF 


** Cinco sentidos tenemos, 
Todos los necessitamos ; 
Todos cinco los perdemos, 
Quando nos enamoramos.”’ 


Five senses we have, 
And they needful are all ; 
But all five are lost, 
When in love we do fall. 


IT, 


Tu me dices, que soy loco ; 
Yo te lo confieso, si ! 

Pues tan solo de este modo 
Te hubiera querido a ti ? ” 


VOL. LIV. — No. 115. 57 
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Ill. 


‘* Quantas vezes mis ojos 
Te han declarado, 
Lo que nunca pudieron 
Mis tristes labios ; 
Ah, si pudiera 
Decir te lo que paso 
Qual tu sintieras ! ”’ 


How often have my eyes 
In tender looks declared, 
What my poor sad lips 
Never yet have dared ; 
Ah, if I but knew 
So to tell my pain, 
That you felt it too ! 


IV. 


‘* Nace amor como planta 
En el corazon ; 
El arijio la riega, 
La seca el rigor. 
Y se se arraiga, 
Se arranca el apartarle 
Parte del alma.’’ 


Love grows in the heart 

Like plants in the earth ; 

Soft showers refresh it, 

It withers by dearth. 
And when thus dried up, 
Plant and root soon part 
From the soil of the heart. 


The ‘‘ coplas de seguidillas ’’ are sometimes extended into 
real ‘¢ canciones ”” or romances ; for Spanish lovers of all 
classes are very loquacious, and, indeed, inexhaustible in de- 
scribing their sweet sufferings, the weight of their chains, the 
consuming heat of their flames, and other amorous extrav- 
agances. Songs of this kind, which sound prettily enough 
in Spanish or Italian, appear in their whole emptiness and 
insipidity, when translated into any of the more philosophic 
languages of the Teutonic stock. In some cases, the ‘ se- 
guidillas patéticas ”’ assume even the character of narrative 
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What indeed is wanting in the following Anac- 


reontic little song, to give it claim to be called a romance ? 


SEGUIDILLA, 


‘*°T was a cold, cold winter night, 


When the winds did fiercely blow, 
And from heaven came pouring down 
From the clouds arrows of snow. 
Then a boy came to the hut 

Of a simple shepherd-maid ; 
Shivering with the frost that night, 
He for shelter humbly prayed. 

All confounded and alone 

Was the little shepherd-maid ; 

Full of doubt and fear her heart, 
And to open was afraid. 

When the lad perceived her fear, 
Weeping spoke he, while he smiled ; 
‘Open pray, be not afraid, 

I am but a little child ; 

Little child, drenched and alone, 
Shelter seeking, hurting none! ’ ”’ 


Another species of dancing songs, differing somewhat in 
the measure, are called ‘* ‘Tiranos y Polos.’? Such are the 


following : 


I. 


** Cinco sentidos tenemos, 
Todos los necessitamos ; 
Todos cinco los perdemos, 
Quando nos enamoramos.”’ 


Five senses we have, 
And they needful are all ; 
But all five are lost, 
When in love we do fall. 


II, 


Tu me dices, que soy loco ; 
Yo te lo confieso, si ! 

Pues tan solo de este modo 
Te hubiera querido a ti?” 
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You say I ’m a fool ; 

I grant, it is true ; 
For, if I were not, 
How could I love you ? 


Ill. 


‘* Montes, prados, flores, selvas, 
Consolad 4 un afligido ; 
Que de amores y desdichas 
Se mira todo abatido.”’ 


Mountains, meadows, flowers, and forests, 
Cheer a youth in deep distress ; 

Who by love quite overpowered, 

Loses rest and happiness. 


IV. 


‘** Dicen algunos que son 
Los zelos de amor un hielo ; 
Mas en mi vienen 4 ser 
Materia que aumento el fuego.”’ 


Some say that jealousy 

To love, is ice to fire ; 

To me it rather seems 

It makes the flame rise higher. 


CH. Dar, 

Art. VIII. — Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a Report of F. N. Hasster, Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, showing the Progress made 
therein up to the Present Time. Doc. No. 28. House 
of Representatives. ‘Treasury Department. 27th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. 


By this valuable communication, as well as by information 
reaching us from various sources, we are warned that the 
great public work of the Survey of the Coast is in danger of 
being again abandoned, or, what we should regard as still 
more unfortunate, of being superseded by some other plan 


of operations. 
In a former Number * we presented a concise view of the 





* See North American Review, Vol. XLII. pp. 75 et seq. 
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nature of geodesical operations, and of the principles upon 
which they are based. The remarks there made upon the 
subject we conceived were sufficient to show the futility of 
any scheme for arriving at the perfect knowledge of any ex- 
tensive portion of the earth’s surface, for constructing a map, 
or correctly determining and connecting a number of distant 
situations, by any other rules of procedure than those which 
the science of Geodesia prescribes. ‘They also afforded 
some data for a comparison between the American survey, 
as far as it had then proceeded, and similar works in Europe ; 
such as, whether applied to the progress or the character of 
the work, might well gratify national pride. Our present 
purpose is, to submit a few remarks, not of a character to in- 
terest the scientific reader, but designed rather to arrest the 
attention of men, who, being necessarily uninformed upon 
matters of strict science, are nevertheless called upon in their 
high places to exercise judgment, and exert authority, upon 
questions in which the highest science is involved. It is our 
present aim to secure a clear and impartial investigation ; to 
correct misrepresentations ; to counteract the designs of 
scheming speculators ; to defeat, if necessary, the instiga- 
tions of ill-will ; and to uphold the scientific reputation of the 
country, which is in some measure dependent upon the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this great national undertaking. 

The question first in importance with regard to the coast 
survey is, ’whether any other mode can be adopted ; — this 
mode having for its object the greatest amount of useful in- 
formation, in the shortest time, and at the least expense. In 
discussing this question, so much has been said, and is still 
urged, concerning the use of chronometers, and the substi- 
tution of them for the present system of triangulation, that 
it seems worth while to say a word upon this subject, pre- 
mising, that the serious consideration we here give to it does 
not arise from any idea of the value attached to such a sug- 
gestion in the minds of scientific men. 

The chronometer in the hands of modern artists has, it is 
true, attained a degree of excellence which admirably adapts 
it to the general purposes of navigation, and supplies to sea- 
men the most useful means of solving the problem of longi- 
tude. Still it is far too imperfect an instrument to be relied 
on implicitly. It possesses an inherent and constant liability 
to error, and although its accuracy may be preserved through 
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any short period, this liability is so multiplied by time, and 
the chances of accident, as to deprive even those which are 
most carefully constructed of all claim to perfect confidence. 
In cases where their use is indispensable, as in detached and 
local surveys, in the cursory examination of distant and in- 
hospitable regions, or in carrying a chain of longitudes around 
the globe, and generally where strict and careful measure- 
ment is for any reason forbidden, their imperfection is in 
some measure remedied by numbers. Acting as checks upon 
each other, the amount of error is reduced, and the observer 
is enabled to fix, with a degree of precision sufficient for the 
security of ordinary navigation, the simple position of certain 
points and headlands. ‘I'his, however, is regarded only as 
the palliation of an evil; the evil itself is fundamental, and 
admits of no complete remedy. 

In determining differences of time between meridians 
widely separated, chronometers have sometimes proved re- 
markably successful, and have exhibited results of surprising 
accuracy. ‘The reverse of this proves to be the case in the 
adjustment of minor differences, where the essential defects 
of the instrument are particularly displayed. There is no 
space, however small, of perceptible magnitude, which may 
not be submitted to trigonometrical measurement ; but it will 
be readily understood, that there are points, at minute distan- 
ces asunder, between which no difference of local time can 
be estimated. If it be asserted, which we are by no means 
prepared to admit, that such distances are unimportant in a 
geographical view, it will appear that they are of the highest 
topographical value when we come to consider the character 
of our southern coast. 

If chronometers, however, could be implicitly relied on, 
and the determination of longitudes by means of them admit- 
ted of greater exactness, still it is to be borne in mind that 
their use, in connexion with the sextant, goes so far only, 
as to decide a certain number of fixed points. 

This cannot in any strictness of language be called a sur- 
vey. It still remains to fill up the intermediate spaces by 
some sort of measurement, and the mode and result of this 
operation are questions of serious importance. We need 
not enter into any detail to show, that a survey of this kind 
must content itself with the bare outline of coast, harbours, 
islands, &c., neglecting all the valuable details belonging to 
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physical and statistical geography, differences of level, and 
the distribution, limits, and peculiarities of the country under 
inspection, all of which are included in the operations of a 
geodesical survey. 

Weare told, that despatch is one of the recommendations of 
the chronometric plan. Numerous parties will probably, there- 
fore, be immediately employed, and it will remain afterwards 
to harmonize their labors by joining the distant points of ob- 
servation. ‘T'o do this will, we conceive, be no easy task ; 
and, if such a plan be adopted, we shall not be astonished to 
learn hereafter, that the attempted meeting of these uncon- 
nected operations is likely to break up in the most admired 
disorder. 

We do not mean, in any thing we have said, to underrate 
the value of chronometers in their legitimate sphere. They 
might, undoubtedly, be advantageously employed in the pre- 
liminary determination of important points on the coast, 
which are known to be erroneously laid down. 

Their accuracy may be depended upon within a mile, and 
even this imperfect knowledge will be in some degree a relief 
to navigators, where errors of alarming and uncertain magni- 
tude are known to exist in their charts. Mr. Hassler has, in 
his letter to Mr. Gallatin, given to this proposition all the con- 
sideration it merits.* If such occasional use should be made of 
them, and the present system of survey should be continued, 
subsequent comparisons will abundantly prove, that even the 
simple determination of geographical positions by chronome- 
ters (omitting all question of a connected survey), however 
skilfully and expensively conducted, is unavoidably defective. 

In a matter that may be subjected to rigid mathematical 
investigation, results are anticipated, and conclusions distinct- 
ly enunciated. But perhaps it will enforce our argument to 
exhibit some facts, that have immediate relation to the present 
inquiry. We select such as are nearest at hand. An attempt 
was made to determine the place of the Capitol, by means 
of chronometers, by Mr. Paine of Massachusetts, a gentle- 
man distinguished for his zeal and ability in these calculations. 
He carried three chronometers from Boston to Washington, 
through Philadelphia, and back, observing the difference of 


YO 


* American Philosophical Transactions, New Series. Vol. Il. pp. 238, 
239. 
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meridians of the three cities, both going and returning. The 
results of these are spoken of as important. The difference 
of his two longitudes of Washington, by Philadelphia and by 
Boston, is 14.”25. The difference between the mean of his 
observations, and the adopted longitude of Washington is 
12.”9 ; whilst Mr. Paine’s longitude of Washington differs 
from the mean of seven results of astronomical observations, 
solar eclipses, and occultations, by 41.”4.* 

In the trigonometrical survey of the State of Massachusetts, 
begun in 1831, and concluded about a year since, embracing 
a territory of 8230 square miles, we find an exemplification 
of our argument at once pertinent and conclusive. 

A letter from Mr. Simeon Borden, the superintendent of 
this survey, to the American Philosophical Society, in addi- 
tion to an account of the work, gives a ‘* comparison of his 
own results with those obtained by Robert ‘Treat Paine, 
Esquire, from observations with a ‘l'roughton’s sextant and 
mercurial horizon, and chronometers transported to different 
stations.”’ 

In the longitude of Pittsfield the chronometers exhibit a 
difference of 28."98, — nearly one half of a mile ; yet thirty- 
nine chronometers were used in thirteen journeys. ‘The me- 
ridians of Cambridge and Dedham are 3.’30.”43 apart by 
trigonometrical measurement ; the chronometers give the dif- 
ference of longitude 3.’11.”10, making an error of 19.”33. 
In the case of Cambridge, twenty chronometers were used 
in six journeys, and in that of Dedham twenty-three chro- 
nometers in seven journeys. Gloucester and Plymouth, 
both seaport towns, which ought therefore to be known cor- 
rectly, coincide in longitude, within 2.”10. The chronom- 
eters have increased that difference to 8.”55. ‘This instance 
illustrates what we have before said of the incapacity of 
chronometers to note minute differences of local time with 
the requisite accuracy. 

Williamstown, where twenty-eight chronometers were em- 
ployed in ten journeys, is placed 19.24 to the west of its 
true position. We have already remarked, that Pittsfield is 
28.98 in error. The sum of these two variations is 48.”22, 
or eight tenths of a mile, and one third nearly of the differ- 
ence of longitude of the two places. 





* Determination of the Longitude of several Stations, &c. reported by 
Sears C. Walker. See American Philosophical Transactions, Vol. VI. p. 


265, note. 
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The longitudes of Williamstown and Dedham, as decided 
by the chronometric method, present a discrepancy of 29.”32, 
or one half a mile nearly ; fifty-one chronometers, in seven- 
teen journeys, were used to fix the position of these two 
towns. Other instances might be added to this list, but the 
table of comparative latitudes demands a passing notice. 

The determination of this element, as is well known, is 
much less liable to error. A combined difference of 9.”86, 
or one sixth of a mile, appears in the latitudes of Boston and 
Squam Light ; and here the industry of Mr. Paine accumu- 
lated no less than four hundred and eighty altitudes for the 
determination of these two places. ‘Three hundred and ten 
altitudes place Amherst 8.70 south of Cambridge ; but an 
error of 4.”“80, more than one half of the difference of lati- 
tude, is proved in these observations by Mr. Borden’s 
measurement. 

The two greatest errors in this table are 7.”30 and 7.81, 
the sum of which makes the possibility of error amount to 
15./"11, or one quarter of a mile. 

We will add one more case. Mr. W. C. Bond, the dis- 
tinguished astronomer of Harvard College, whose remarka- 
ble accuracy and skill in the use of instruments, place him by 
the side of the best European observers, says, in a paper now 
before us ; ‘* In June, 1839, I had observations with a transit 
circle, the illuminated end of the axis east and west, on the 
16th, 17th, 20th, 21st, 23d, 24th, and 25th. These observa- 
tions gave for the latitude of the instrument, 42°.19 .16.”9.” 
Reduced by the measurement of Mr. Borden, they de- 
termine the latitude of the State House, in Boston, to be 
42°.21’.30".3’".. Mr. Paine’s observations with the sextant 
and artificial horizon give 42°.21/.22".7”. Four hundred 
and forty-two altitudes were taken by Mr. Paine, yet these 
insufficient instruments, in the hands of one perfectly skilled 
in their use, and guarded as far as possible against error by 
multiplied observations, fall short of the truth 7.6. Mr. 
Borden’s latitude of the State House differs three tenths of 
a second from that of Mr. Bond’s.* The comparison of the 
precision of the two methods afforded by the Massachusetts 
survey is highly favorable to sextants and chronometers. It 
would be too tedious and expensive to apply to a great ex- 





* Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, May and June, 
1841. 
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tent of territory, including a large and indented seacoast, the 
reiterated and laborious processes of Mr. Paine. 

The survey of a portion of the earth’s surface is a work 
which comes within the domain of the mathematics ; it may 
safely be said, that any determination ofa place, in which the 
mathematical theory is disregarded, must be fundamentally 
defective. A reference to this theory brings us to an argu- 
ment which, we trust, no misapprehended views of science, 
and no preconceived notions of utility or expediency, will 
overlook. 

The system of triangulation, conducted upon the principles 
in physics which direct this department of science, takes into 
consideration the spheroidal form of the earth, and enables 
the surveyor to construct such a map of that portion of the 
spheroid which is comprised in his labors, as will be an exact 
representation of its real figure. This mode of surveying, 
and this only, regards the earth as it actually is, in its irregu- 
larly elliptical form, delineates its surface correctly, and treats 
of the true measure and configuration of the planet on which 
we live. ‘Topography, and many of the details of physical 
geography, come within its province ; as the courses of riv- 
ers, the direction and elevation of mountain ridges, the nature 
of the land, &c. ; — knowledge, which is essential to the de- 
fence of the coast, to the construction of fortifications, and to 
all the duties of the military engineer. It furnishes the most 
accurate and convenient bases, from which a network of trian- 
gles may be thrown over any of the States through which 
it has passed. Some of them have already united their local 
operations with the general survey, to their great advan- 
tace. We may add, finally, in relation to this topic, that, when 
we are called upon hereafter to make our contributions to the 
common treasury of similar knowledge, this work will supply 
the requisite data for the measurement of degrees on the 

earth’s surface, and for the ‘‘accurate determination of the 
elements of the terrestrial spheroid.” 

It promises, also, to be of especial value in giving fu- 
ture security to the intricate navigation of the southern 
shores, a part of the coast of the United States rendered 
particularly dangerous by numberless reefs, shoals, and sand- 
spits. It is well known, that these are variable in their 
limits and condition, gradually forming in some places, and 
in others changing their extent and direction, under the influ- 
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ence of violent winds and strong currents. In order to ac- 
quire a permanent and useful knowledge of their character, 
and to provide an accumulation of facts that will lead to an 
understanding of their probable formations, dispersions, and 
changes, a certain knowledge of their present state is indis- 
pensable beyond that which can be reached by sextants and 
chronometers. I[igorous observations upon these and simi- 
lar subjects in Europe, by geologists and other men of sci- 
ence, have resulted in great benefits to navigation. 

The increasing commerce at the south, the future estab- 
lishment of naval stations there, and the close and hazardous 
sailing that must be pursued, both by merchant vessels and 
men-of-war, in the event of foreign aggression, make it de- 
sirable that the wm-shore navigation of the southern coast 
should be well understood. 

We have already shown what degree of reliance may be 
placed upon the chronometer under favorable circumstances 
and in skilful hands. We are justified, we believe, in saying, 
that longitudes by chronometers cannot generally be relied 
upon, as correct within less than one mile. But shoals of 
light and unstable sand, beaches widening and narrowing, and 
downs accumulating and dispersing, under the action of local 
and general causes, demand accurate measurements of feet 
and inches, by means of which the operations of nature may 
be carefully studied, future obstructions be prevented, pres- 
ent ones be removed, if possible, and an effectual security 
be given to the pilotage of the southern coast. A trigono- 
metrical survey, made with all the fidelity that the improved 
state of the science insures, is the only method adapted to 
the attainment of all these desirable objects. 

Some complaint has been made against the Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, because its results have not been pub- 
lished from time to time as they have been determined. 
The power and duty to direct both the manner and the time 
of their publication rests with Congress, and to that body 
such a complaint may be appropriately referred. <A full and 
sufficient reply to this charge is contained in the Report. 
We may add here, however, for general information, that 
engravers are now employed upon the first sheets, which will 
probably be issued in the course of the coming summer ; and, 
if the work is continued, the publication will hereafter take 
place regularly, as the plates come from the hands of the en- 
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gravers. When these charts, executed with precision and ele- 
gance, under the sanction of public authority, are produced, 
we shall, for the first time, be able to look upon similar 
works, contributed by the English and French governments 
to the safety of commerce and navigation, without envy and 
shame. 

Much is said of the expense of the survey, as at present 
conducted. In this matter, we are not particularly careful to 
answer. An honest and prudent appropriation of the public 
money we are willing to leave in the hands of those to whom 
it is legally intrusted. In this case, at least, we may be con- 
tented to confide in their integrity. Lconomy, it is true, is 
a virtue ; but mere saving is not always economy, — it may 
be the most imprudent waste ; — and, being satisfied of the 
paramount importance of this work, both to the public inter- 
est and to the national honor, we might say, without fur- 
ther comment, that it should not be interrupted. It is in ac- 
cordance, however, with our previous remarks to add, that 
this is one of those cases in which economy is not identical 
with retrenchment. If chronometers possess in themselves 
an insurmountable tendency to error, the survey undertaken 
by their means, and dependent on their results, is not likely 
to be ever completed. What is certain to-day may be doubt- 
ful to-morrow. Subsequent observations may bring discredit 
upon those which have gone before ; and it is to be appre- 
hended, that, however multiplied they may be, so far from 
ultimately removing the difficulty, they will only serve to 
strengthen doubt, and increase perplexity. 

Besides this, experience will prove that the repeated trans- 
portation of numerous chronometers will be attended with but 
little less expense than a regular and scientific survey. As 
some ground for this opinion, we shall refer again to the high 
authority of Mr. Paine. Ina letter to the Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes at Paris, he gives the longitudes of several towns in 
Massachusetts, the results of his own observations, and adds ; 


‘« These longitudes have been generally determined by the 
transportation of time repeated several times with numerous 
chronometers. Thus, between Northampton and Boston, I 
have carried seventy-four chronometers in twenty-four jour- 
neys ; between Amherst (the college) and Boston, or North- 
ampton, twenty-seven chronometers in nine journeys ; be- 
tween Barnstable and Boston, fifty-nine chronometers in six- 
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teen journeys ; and between Gloucester and Boston, sixty 
chronometers in sixteen journeys.’ * 

We have here an example of the manner in which chro- 
nometers are employed in the hands of a skilful observer. 
In estimating their use for a survey of the coast, the addi- 
tional risk of transportation by sea is to be added to this ac- 
count. 

The financial department of the Coast Survey does not 
however present any thing so startling as to render these 
statements necessary for its defence. ‘They are in themselves 
valuable facts and considerations, tending immediately to elu- 
cidate the subject, and weighing heavily against the proposed 
change ; but they are not, we imagine, essential to vindicate 
the present plan of operations from a suspicion of waste and 
extravagance. 

Since the year 1832, six hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars have been appropriated to this service, one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars of which remains on hand in the 
form of vessels, instruments, and other property, leaving a 
balance of five hundred thousand dollars to be charged to the 
survey. When we consider that this expenditure extends 
through a period of ten years, that it has been bestowed upon 
a great national work, of the highest importance to the com- 
merce and defence of the country, that it is a contribution to 
knowledge, and that its investment in this way has gone fur- 
ther than any thing yet done, to establish the character of the 
country abroad for a liberal patronage of science, we are not 
disposed to regard it as an expense which the strictest econ- 
omist may not approve. 

As to the amount of money, and probable length of time 
required to complete the survey, we cannot do better than to 
say, that these questions are ably and properly treated in the 
decument before us. ‘* With the advancement of the math- 
ematical and physical sciences, the means of acceleration of 
any work grounded upon them also increase. All that is 
needed is, that the whole work be carried on in the most 
economical manner.”’ (p. 11.) We are satisfied, that its 
progress will compare favorably with that of any similar work 


* Connaissance des Temps, 1843. Additions, p. 95. The Additions et 
Corrections sur les Tables des Positions Géographiques, by Mr. Daussy, 
will repay a critical examination. 
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in Europe ; and we are not willing to be behind the old world 
in accuracy, and in honorable and permanently useful re- 
sults. 

The course pursued has already met the approbation of 
men abroad eminent in science, and practised in such works, 
whilst at home the survey has more than repaid the sums 
drawn from the treasury by the benefits it has conferred upon 
two of the largest commercial cities, New York and Philadel- 
phia. It ought to be a sufficient argument for its continuance, 
that it has discovered what other operations, though often re- 
peated, failed to find out ; and its success here was owing to 
strict conformity to the principles of surveying, which alone 
a severe science recognises. It is needless to say, that the 
duration of the work is indefinitely protracted by the frequent 
interruptions to which it has been subjected. If it were per- 
mitted to enjoy the friendly and intelligent patronage of Con- 
gress and the government, tue greatest number admissible of 
assistants would be employed, and all the rapidity of execu- 
tion consistent with accuracy would be secured. Mr. Hass- 
ler has given a list of similar works which have been exe- 
cuted, and are now in progress, in Europe ; from which it 
appears that not only flourishing kingdoms, but even petty 
principalities, have made their triangulations. When we con- 
template the wealth, extent, and dignity of this vast empire, 
we feel that the hope is not unreasonable which looks for 
enterprises suited to its condition. But science, which 
knows no limits either of power or national boundary, finds a 
home among the thrones and _ insignificant dominations of 
Italy and Germany ; and, if it be rejected from the councils of 
this nation, will confer upon their humble princes a distinc- 
tion before which we must be content to bow. ‘The aban- 
donment of this work will not fail to be regarded in Europe 
both as a calamity and a dishonor. ‘The impress of instability, 
which seems to be stamped upon every public measure, might 
at least be removed from this, in which all parties sed “all 
prejudices may unite and harmonize. The survey of the 
coast has already created a distinguished school of topograph- 
ical and hydrographical engineers, thus overcoming one of 
the early difficulties in the undertaking ; it will further con- 
tribute to erect a standard of science, the practical value of 
which we cannot now discuss. Should some other mode be 
adopted for the time, there can be small doubt that the pres- 
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ent method, the only one which strict science ‘approves, will 
be hereafter resumed ; and ‘‘the chances of an accumulation 
of errors upon such a long extent of seacoast as that of the 
United States, particularly in the direction in which it lies, 
will be too great, and the consequences of a want of system 
and care too glaring, not to bring discredit and shame upon a 
less accurate operation.” * 

We observe, in conclusion, that we have heard with sur- 
prise, that some officers of the navy are to be found among 
the active enemies of the present survey of the coast. It 
certainly reflects no credit upon that gallant profession, that 
such should be the case. None are so likely as seafaring 
men to profit by its labors, and we were disposed to believe, 
that gentlemen of that service were able to appreciate the 
utility and merits of the work. We will venture to remark, 
that it will give a desirable appearance of candor and disinter- 
estedness to their efforts, if they are not found to derive a 
personal advantage from any contemplated change of meas- 
ures which may go into effect. If, among those w vho are con- 
sulted either by the Navy Department or by members of Con- 
gress in relation to this subject, there be found any who have 
heretofore unsuccessfully sought a connexion with the Coast 
Survey, or who, having been once engaged in it, have had 
that connexion unhappily dissolved, it will be well, in con- 
sidering their testimony, to w eigh its value with an even 
hand. Any suspicion that may rest upon their opinions will 
not be attributed to our suggestion, but to the common expe- 
rience of mankind, and to that judgment of human affairs, 
which finds in the probable motives of men the best explana- 
tion of their conduct. 





* Papers relating _ to the Survey of the Coast. American Philosophical 
Transactions, New Series. Vol. If. p. 4U0. 
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Art. [IX.—1. Reports of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools in Connecticut, together with the An- 
nual Reports of the Secretary of the Board. 1839. 
1840. 1841. 

2. The Connecticut Common School Journal ; published 
under the Direction of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools. Vols. I. If. III. Hartford. 1838 
- 1841. 

3. Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
[of Massachusetts] together with the Fifth Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Board. Senate Document, 
No. 4. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 135. 


Tue State of Connecticut has always recognised, in her 
practice and her legislation, the duty of a State to provide for 
the moral and intellectual education of all its children. ‘The 
first enactment in her statute book on the subject of educa- 
tion bears the date of 1650, and forms part of a body of 
laws compiled by Mr. Ludlow. In this compilation are 
found various provisions on the subject of education, the 
preamble to one of which we copy for the sake of its quaint 
phraseology. 

‘*It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to 
keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former 
times, keeping them in an unknown tongue, so, in these latter 
times, by persuading them from the use of tongues, so that at 
least the true sense and meaning of the original might be 
clouded with false glosses of saint- -seeming deceivers ; and 
that learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefa- 
thers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavours : it is therefore ordered, &e.”? 


Various other provisions were made from time to time, by 
the legislature, showing a laudable interest in the subject of 
education, and a wish to contribute to its improvement. In 
1795, the avails of the sale of certain Western lands, now 
forming part of Ohio, which had been reserved by the State 
in its deed of cession to the United States in 1782, amount- 
ing to $ 1,200,000, were for ever appropriated to the sup- 
port of common schools ; and, in 1818, this legislative desti- 
nation of it was confirmed, with the sanction of constitutional 
provision. ‘This capital has been increased by judicious 
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management to more than two millions of dollars, and the 
interest, amounting to about one hundred thousand dollars, is 
annually distributed among the several school societies and 
districts, according to the number of children between the 
ages of four and sixteen. In 1836, that portion of the sur- 
plus fund belonging to the United States, which fell to Con- 
necticut, was, by an act of the legislature, deposited with the 
several towns in proportion to their respective population, 
according to the census of 1830, on condition that at least 
one half of the income thereof should be appropriated for the 
promotion of education in the common schools in such towns. 
Under this act, $ 764,670°61, have been deposited with the 
towns. ‘The other expenses of public instruction are defray- 
ed from society and local school funds, from taxes on prop- 
erty, and assessments on the parents of children attending 
schools. Of the whole expense, it is estimated, that prop- 
erty pays one ninth, parents who send children, three ninths, 
and permanent funds, five ninths. Thus it will be seen, that 
of the three modes of sustaining common schools, namely, 
by permanent and liberal State endowments, by the prop- 
erty of local organizations, or by a school rate paid by the 
parents of scholars, Connecticut has not adopted either 
entire. Her main reliance, however, is on the avails of per- 
manent funds, and in this respect her system is_ peculiar, and 
has attracted much attention. ‘The fund has been supposed 
not to exert a favorable influence upon education ; 3 but Mr. 
Barnard, the Secretary of the Board of E ducation, i in his sec- 
ond snauel Report, maintains, that great injustice has been 
done to the system in this respect, and he suggests reasons in 
favor of a judiciously managed fund, which are entitled to 
much consideration from their intrinsic good sense, and his 
own knowledge and experience. 

The example of Connecticut, however, and of many of her 
sister States, showed that neither wholesome laws nor liberal 
appropriation of money would create good schools, unless 
seconded by zealous, intelligent, and high-principled efforts 
in the people themselves. The attention of the judicious 
and thoughtful was called to the urgent necessity of improv- 
ing the condition of common schools, and elevating the 
standard of public education. ‘The subject was recommend- 
ed to the consideration of the legislature by the Governor in 
his annual_message in 1835, and official information respect- 
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ing the condition of the common schools, was, for the first 
time, laid before the legislature, in the form of returns from 
one hundred and four, out of two hundred and eleven schooi 
societies in the State. A select committee on the part of 
the House and Senate was raised, to whom these and other 
documents were referred. ‘Their Report embodied the fol- 
lowing conclusions ; that parents generally exhibit little or no 
interest in common schools by attending examinations or 
otherwise ; that school visitors and school committees, in 
some school societies, were not faithful in the discharge of 
their duties as prescribed by law ; that poorly qualified and 
inefficient teachers were employed in the schools, and that 
the rate of compensation was not adequate to their deserts or 
equal to the rewards of skill and industry in other fields of 
labor ; that the diversity of school books was an evil of 
alarming magnitude ; that school houses, in respect to loca- 
tion, structure, warming, ventilation, seats, and desks, were 
very much neglected ; that many children of the proper age 
to receive instruction, did not attend any school ; that this 
number, in 1837, was not less than six thousand; and that 
there were over one thousand persons, between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one who could not read or write. 

With these facts before them, the committee unanimously 
recommended a bill for a public act ‘‘ to provide for the better 
supervision of common schools,’? which was passed into a 
law by the unanimous vote of the Senate and with but a single 
dissenting voice in the House. 

This act constitutes the Governor, the commissioner of 
the school fund, and one person for each county in the State, 
a ‘* Board of Commissioners for Common Schools”; and 
it aims to secure the better supervision of schools by bring- 
ing their condition, in the form of annual Reports, first be- 
fore the school societies by the local visitors, and afterwards 
before the legislature and the State, in the communications 
of the Board. ‘To make these Reports subserve the progress 
of the system, both the State Board and the local visitors are 
required to submit such plans of improvement, as their own 
observation and reflection may suggest. ‘l'o enable the Board 
to ascertain the condition of the schools, and collect materials 
for sound legislative action, they are authorized to call for in- 
formation from the proper local school authorities, and to ap- 
point a Secretary, who shall devote his whole time, if required, 
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under their direction, ‘‘ to ascertain the condition, increase the 
interest, and promote the usefulness, of the common schools.’? 
‘The Board was clothed with no power to interfere directly 
with the organization and management of the schools. Its 
office is, by the agency of its individual members and its 
Secretary, to inquire into the state of the schools, to learn 
what their defects are, and the best means by which those 
defects can be remedied, and the further improvement of 
education secured ; and then, by their communications to 
the Legislature and the people, to suggest such modifications 
of the system, and of practices under it, as may lead to its 
more extensive usefulness. 

The Board met for the first time in June, 1838, and chose 
their Secretary. His duties as prescribed by the Board 
were ; to ascertain by personal inspection of the schools, and 
by written communications from school officers and others, 
the actual condition of the schools ; to prepare an abstract of 
such information for the use of the Board and the Legisla- 
ture, with plans and suggestions for the better organization and 
administration of the school system; to attend and address 
at least one meeting of such parents, teachers, and school 
officers, as were disposed to come together on public notice, 
in each county, and as many local meetings as other duties 
would allow ; to edit and superintend the publication of a 
journal, devoted exclusively to the promotion of common- 
school education ; and to increase, in any way practicable, 
the interest and intelligence of the community in relation to 
the whole subject of popular education. It will thus be seen, 
that the Connecticut Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, resembles very closely, in its organization and ob- 
jects, the Massachusetts Board of Education, and that the 
duties of their respective Secretaries are exactly parallel. 

We have before us three annual Reports, prepared by the 
Secretary, Mr. Barnard, and three volumes of the ‘* Connec- 
ticut Common School Journal,’’ edited by him ; and from 
the evidence, which these contain, of his talents, industry, 
conscientiousness, and ardent devotion to the great cause of 
education, we do not hesitate to pronounce the State most 
fortunate in having secured his services in that department. 
From his first annual Report, presented in May, 1839, it ap- 
pears, that in the previous year, the Secretary attended a 
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common-school convention in each of the eight counties in 
the State, addressed more than sixty public meetings in various 
parts of the State, inspected more than two hundred schools 
while in session, received official returns from school visitors 
respecting more than twelve hundred districts, had personal 
or written communications with school officers or teachers in 
more than two thirds of all the school societies, and superin- 
tended the publication of the ‘* Connecticut Common School 
Journal,’”’ more than sixty thousand copies of the twelve num- 
bers of which were circulated, for the most part gratuitously, 
over the State. And in the subsequent years substantially 
the same measures were pursued to awaken and enlighten 
the public mind, by the voice and the press. 

The condition of the schools, and of the public mind re- 
specting them, as appears by the Secretary’s first Report, 
called most loudly for the quickening breath of a new life. 
The system was becoming paralyzed by apathy and want of 
interest in all its departments. ‘The fatal dry-rot of indiffer- 
ence, — a foe the more dangerous from its working silently 
and unobservedly, — was slowly eating into its heart. School 
meetings were thinly attended ; school officers neglected their 
trust, or were content with a mere formal discharge of their 
duties ; incompetent teachers were employed, without being 
subjected even to a nominal examination ; public money was 
appropriated to other objects than those specified in the law ; 
school-houses were imperfectly constructed and ventilated, and 
ill furnished ; there was a want of uniformity in books taught 
and studies pursued ; the late and irregular attendance of the 
children in many schools was such as to amount to an almost 
perfect waste of their privileges ; the instruction given was 
imperfect, and of an inferior quality ; and, to crown the 
whole, as at once the cause and effect of the low state of the 
public schools, there was a profound apathy on the part of the 
public generally, and a want of that encouragemen', sympa- 
thy, and codperation on the part of the parents, which are 
so essential to the success of a teacher. 

Though, of course, no great changes can be effected in the 
space of three or four years, yet we have in the documents 
before us, and from the testimony of gentlemen who have 
visited Connecticut, abundant evidence to show that much 
good has been done, and that more will be done. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the Board and of the Secretary have been marked 
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by uniform good judgment and tact, and they appear to have 
met with the codperation of the people in a manner credita- 
ble to both parties. No factious and short-sighted opposi- 
tion seems to have embarrassed their path, and neither poli- 
tical nor religious jealousy has apparently retarded their 
progress. ‘The Legislature have done their duty, and by 
various enactments have brought the system to a greater de- 
gree of theoretical excellence, remedied its faults, and sup- 
plied its deficiencies. And above all, the public attention 
is ealled to the subject, a new impulse is given to the mind 
of the community, and a new sense of the value of public ed- 
ucation, and of the necessity of elevating it, awakened. Par- 
ents, teachers, school committees have aroused themselves 
from their slumbers into life and action, and the good effects of 
the change are beginning to be perceived, and an earnest of fu- 
ture and continued improvement is given. ‘This is the great 
thing. Let the public mind be interested in this paramount 
subject, and all will go right. There is such a capacity both 
for action and thought in the New England mind and charac- 
ter, that every thing is pretty sure to be well done, which is 
zealously and earnestly undertaken. Let the community feel 
deeply and fervently, that their children must be well educated, 
and the work is already half accomplished. The willing head 
and hand will never want instruments. We wish our sister 
Commonwealth a cordial God-speed in her generous enter- 
prise, and earnestly desire that her progress may be rapid 
and uninterrupted in that good path in which her older New 
England sister has but a year’s start of her. We hope she 
may tread so closely upon our steps, as to make us quicken 
our efforts lest we should be outstripped. That is a noble 
strife, which we take pride in encouraging ; for all, who en- 
gage in it, win. ‘There is neither the insolence of triumph, 
nor the chagrin of defeat. 

We commend Mr. Barnard’s three Reports as valuable 
documents, ably and carefully prepared, and worthy the at- 
tention of all who feel an interest in the literature of educa- 
tion. The ‘‘ Connecticut Common School Journal,’’ also, 
is a useful and well-conducted work, containing many good 
original communications and a large amount of excellent 
selections. We would especially commend an elaborate 
sketch of the various systems of elementary education in 
Europe contained in the Appendix to the second volume, 
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and sundry documents in the first and second volumes on pop- 
ular education in the United States. 

We cannot take leave of this subject, without recording 
our admiration of that singular disinterestedness which crowns 
Mr. Barnard’s other good qualities. For his services he re- 
ceives three dollars per day, and his expenses are paid; but 
it appears that he has expended for various purposes, in aid 
of the cause of education, an amount equal to the whole of 
his salary, and has consequently, in point of fact, devoted 
his whole time, gratuitously, for the last three years, to this 
interest. We record this fact with pride and pleasure, in the 
thought, that, in this age of loud profession and restless self- 
seeking, an individual has been found, with the magnanimity 
to enter upon, and the resolution to persevere in, this mod- 
est course of self-sacrificing usefulness. Let the State of 
Connecticut look to it, that she pays to such conduct its 
proper meed of gratitude and respect. One such man is 
worth a score of flatulent speechmakers and selfish politi- 
cians. We learn from an unobtrusive editorial notice, that he 
has suffered on account of the injustice done to his motives 
in assuming his office. ‘To this he must make up his mind. 
It is the common lot. The privilege of abusing the men 
who serve us in public trusts is one of the last luxuries to be 
surrendered. Whether we do this as a sort of safety-valve 
for the escape of the ill-temper, that would otherwise find no 
lawful vent, or whether we think that the holding of a public 
office is a privilege so vast, a station so high, that the head 
would be turned without the wholesome medicine of carping 
and fault-finding, and we therefore apply it with that stern 
sense of duty with which a loving father corrects a froward 
child, we are not prepared to say. In either alternative, the 
victims will find appropriate consolation. 

We turn from Mr. Barnard, and his excellent services to 
Common-School Education in Connecticut, to say a few 
words of the condition of the same great interest in a sister 
State. We have, at different times, spoken at large of the 
indefatigable labors of Mr. Mann, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, and propose nothing more 
at present, than to lay before our readers a few facts, drawn 
from his ‘‘ Fifth Annual Report,” presented to the Legisla- 
ture of that Commonwealth, at its recent session. ‘Ihe fol- 
lowing statements are undoubtedly of the most satisfactory 
character ; 
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‘*It is now four years since I prepared the Abstract of the 
School Returns for 1837, and made my First Annual Report 
to the Board. 

‘* Since that time, the amount of appropriations made by the 
towns for the wages and board of the teachers, and fuel for the 
Schools, has increased more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

‘*‘ During the same time, the schools have been lengthened, 
on an average, almost three weeks each, which, for three thou- 
sand one hundred and three, (the number of public schools 
kept last year in the State,) amounts in the whole to more than 
one hundred and seventy-five years. 

‘« The average wages of male teachers, for the same period, 
have advanced thirty-three per cent. ; those of females, a little 
more than twelve and a half per cent. I am satisfied, that the 
value of the services of both sexes has increased in a much 
greater ratio than that of their compensation. 

‘There were one hundred and eighty-five more public schools 
last year, than in 1837, which is rather less than the ratio of 
increase in the number of children between the ages of four 
and sixteen years. This favorable result is owing to the union 
of small districts. The number of male teachers has in- 
creased one hundred and twenty-one ; that of females, five 
hundred and twenty-one, which shows the growing and most 
beneficial practice of employing female teachers for small 
schools, and female assistants in large ones. 

‘* Many towns in the State, during the last year, completed 
the renovation of all the school-houses within their respective 
limits. 

‘* From a perusal of the school committees’ reports for the 
last year, it appears that the number of schools broken up by 
the insubordination of the scholars, was not more than one 
tenth part of what it was for the preceding year. This gain to 
the honor of the schools, — or rather this exemption from dis- 
grace, — is to be attributed to the combined causes of better 
modes of government by the teachers, more faithful supervision 
by the committees, a more extended personal acquaintance on 
the part of parents, and especially to the practice of making a 
report to the towns of the condition of the schools, and the 
conduct of the schoiars. Few boys between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one years are so depraved and shameless as not to 
recoil at the idea of being reported for misconduct, in open 
town meeting, and of having an attested record of their dis- 
grace transmitted to the seat of government, with the chance, 
should they persist in their incorrigibleness for two or three 
years, of finding themselves historically known to other coun- 
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tries and times, through the medium of the school abstracts. 
The cases of schools brought to a violent termination, during 
the last year, by the insubordination of the scholars, happened 
almost invariably in those towns and sections of counties in 
the State, where I have found the least sympathy and codpera- 
tion in my labors ”? — pp. 23 -25. 

There is, however, a different side of the picture, present- 
ing a subject for anxious reflection. 


‘* Much has been, and much still continues to be, both said 
and written respecting that equality in the laws, and equality 
under the laws, which constitutes the distinctive feature of a 
Republican government. By abolishing the right of primo- 
geniture and entails, by the extension of the elective fran- 
chise, and in other ways, much has been done towards realizing 
the two grand conceptions of the founders of our government, 
viz. that political advantages should be equal, and then that 
celebrity or obscurity, wealth or poverty, should depend on in- 
dividual merit. But the most influential and decisive measure 
for equalizing the original opportunities of men, that is, equal- 
ity in the means of education, has not been adopted. In this 
respect, therefore, the most striking and painful disparities now 
exist. One source of this difference, indeed, is to be found in 
the almost unlimited freedom of action exercised by the differ- 
ent towns in regard to their liberality or parsimony, in appro- 
priating money for the support of schools, and their fidelity or 
remissness in the supervision of this great trust. In this re- 
spect, the towns resemble individuals. One parent will make 
all sacrifices, he will economize in his pleasures, dress, shel- 
ter, and even in his food, to save the means of educating his 
children ; while another, — perhaps his nearest neighbour, — 
will sell the services of his children for a few pence a day, 
through the whole year, that he may hoard their earnings, or 
spend them in dissipation. ‘The towns have been left, substan- 
tially, to the exercise of the same free will. It is true, that the 
law, from time to time, has imposed certain obligations upon 
them ; but these obligations they have generally obeyed or 
neglected, at their option. Indictments against them for non- 
observance of the law, have been very few, though their omis- 
sions to obey it have been many. The judicial records of the 
State will show a hundred prosecutions against towns for the 
defective condition of their roads or bridges, for one complaint 
on account of omissions or transgressions of the school laws. 
Some towns, through the influence of a few public-spirited and 
enlightened individuals, have not only observed, but gone far 
beyond, the requisitions of the law ; while, in other towns, 
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where a few mer of an opposite character have gained a pre- 
ponderating influence, the schools have fallen far below its 
minimum requirements. On a broad survey of the State, and 
an inquiry into the causes which have led to the superior intel- 
ligence and respectability of some towns, as compared with 
others, it will almost uniformly be discovered, that the founda- 
tions of their prosperity were laid by a few individuals, — in 
some cases, by a single individual, — in elevating the condition 
of their common schools, 

‘* Under these different circumstances, the most striking in- 
equalities have grown up. According to the Graduated Tables, 
inserted at the end of the school abstract, it appears that, in 
regard to the amount of money appropriated for the support of 
schools, the difference between the foremost and the hindmost 
towns in the State, is more than seven lo one! 

‘* There were five towns which appropriated, for the last 
year, more than five dollars for the education of each child 
within their limits, between the ages of four and sixteen years. 

“11 other towns appropriated more than $4 for each child 
within the same years. 


98 ec cc a4 3 [a4 
123 ce ‘ec if 4 o ee 
139 cc ce ¢é 1 cc 

| $6 ce less than 1 " 


‘* The average of appropriations for the whole State, was two 
dollars and seventy-one cents, for each child between the 
abovementioned ages. No town, in the counties of Berkshire 
or Barnstable, came up to the average of the State, and in the 
county of Bristol, only one town (New Bedford) equalled it. 

‘* If any one will take a map of the Commonwealth, on which 
the several towns are delineated, and, with a pencil, enter the 
amount appropriated by each for the support of schools, he 
will be astonished at the difference between towns situated in 
the vicinity of each other; and, oftentimes, at that between 
contiguous towns. Let the county tables be referred to, and 
it will be seen that towns standing at or near the head of the 
column, and those, which could stand at the head only on con- 
dition that the order of precedence should be reversed, are 
towns which, geographically, lie side by side, or in the near 
vicinity of each other, and in regard to whose natural resources, 
or eligibility of location, there is but little difference. In tak- 
ing the single step which carries us across the ideal line sep- 
arating one town from another, we pass through an immense 
moral distance. We pass, as it were, from the fertility of the 
tropical zone to the sterility of the frozen, without any inter- 
medial temperate. It is a common device of geographers, for 
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illustrating the different degrees of civilization or barbarism 
existing in different parts of the globe, to variegate the surface 
of a map with different colors and shades, from the whiteness 
which represents the furthest advances in civilization and 
Christianity, to the blackness denoting the lowest stages of 
barbarism. A similar map has been prepared, representing 
the educational differences between the different departments 
in the kingdom of France. A map of the different towns of 
Massachusetts, drawn and colored after such a model, would 
exhibit edifying, though humiliating contrasts. It would show 
that, during the last half century, the most efficient cause of 
social inequality has been left to grow up amongst us unob- 
served ; and it would furnish data for the prediction, to a great 
extent, of the future fortunes of the rising generation, in the 
respective towns. If all that has been said by the wise and 
good men of past times, respecting the efficiency of our com- 
mon schools to fit children for the high and various relation- 
ships of life, be not a delusion, then, the most instructive lessons 
concerning the future may be drawn from a comparison of 
present educational conditions. 

‘* No other fact has ever exhibited so fully the extent of ob- 
ligation which some towns are under to a few individuals, who 
have had the forecast and the energy, in the midst of difficul- 
ties and opposition, to sustain their schools. I have met many 
individuals, who, having failed to obtain any improvement in 
the means of education in their respective places of residence, 
have removed to towns whose schools were good, believing 
the sacrifice of a hundred, or even of several hundred dollars, 
to be nothing, in comparison with the value of the school 
privileges secured for their children by such removal. Still 
more frequently, when other circumstances have rendered a 
change of domicil expedient, has this principle of selection 
governed in choosing a residence. I doubt not there are towns, 
where parsimonious considerations relative to the schools have 
obtained the ascendency, which have actually lost more, in 
dollars and cents, by a reduction of taxable property and polls, 
than, in their short-sightedness, they supposed they had gained 
by their scanty appropriations, besides inflicting a sort of 
banishment upon some of their most worthy and estimable citi- 
zens.”’— pp. 70-73. 


But what we have read in this Report with a surprise, which 
we ought rather perhaps to be surprised at feeling, is a col- 
lection of most interesting facts showing how the capacity of 
profitable manual labor is improved by the education afforded 
at these schools. Mr. Mann, from unquestionable data, has 
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shown to the tax-payers of Massachusetts, that these institu- 
tions, Instead of being the heavy charge which at first view 
they appear to be, are, in proportion to their good condition, a 
rich source of wealth. He has made this appear, not from any 
vague considerations of the benefits of intelligence and knowl- 
edge, but by presenting circumstantial statements, obtained 
from the most competent witnesses, in the form of figures, 
which cannot lie. A letter from Mr. J. K. Mills, of a well- 
known mercantile house in Boston, is so full of important 
matter bearing on this point, that we cannot deny ourselves 
the gratification of giving it almost entire. 


‘**'The house with which I am connected in business, has had 
for the last ten years, the principal direction of cotton mills, 
machine shops, and calico-printing works, in which are con- 
stantly employed about three thousand persons. ‘The opinions 
I have formed of the effects of a common-school education 
upon our manufacturing population, are the result of personal 
observation and inquiries, and are confirmed by the testimony 
of the overseers and agents, who are brought into immediate 
contact with the operatives. ‘They are as follows ; 

‘* 1. That the rudiments of a common school education are 
essential to the attainment of skill and expertness as laborers, 
or to consideration and respect in the civil and social relations 
of life. 

‘*2. That very few, who have not enjoyed the advantages 
of a common-schoo] education, ever rise above the lowest 
class of operatives ; and that the labor of this class, when it is 
employed in manufacturing operations, which require evena 
very moderate degree of manual or mental dexterity, is unpro- 
ductive. 

‘*3. That a large majority of the overseers, and others em- 
ployed in situations which require a high degree of skill, in 
particular branches ; which, oftentimes, require a good general 
knowledge of business, and, always, an unexceptionable moral 
character ; have made their way up from the condition of com- 
mon laborers, with no other advantage over a large proportion 
of those they have left behind, than that derived from a better 
education. 

‘* A statement made from the books of one of the manufac- 
turing companies under our direction, will show the relative 
number of the two classes, and the earnings of each. This 
mill may be taken as a fair index of all the others. 

‘* The average number of operatives annually employed for 
VOL. LIV. —No. 115. 60 
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the last three years, is twelve hundred. Of this number, there 
are forty-five unable to write their names, or about 3? per cent. 

‘‘'The average of women’s wages, in the departments re- 
quiring the most skill, is $250 per week, exclusive of board. 

The average of wages in the lowest departments i is $ 1°25 
per week. 

‘* Of the forty-five who are unable to write, twenty-nine, or 
about two thirds, are employed in the lowest department. The 
difference between the wages earned by the forty-five, and the 
average wages of an equal number of the better educated 
class, is about twenty-seven per cent. in favor of the latter. 

**’Che difference between the wages earned by twenty-nine 
of the lowest class, and the same number in the higher, is 66 
per cent. 

‘* Of seventeen persons filling the most responsible situations 
in the mills, ten have grown up in the establishment from com- 
mon laborers or apprentices. 

‘* This statement does not include an importation of sixty- 
three persons from Manchester, in England, in 1839. Among 
these persons, there was scarcely one who could read or write, 
and, although a part of them had been accustomed to work in 
cotton mills, yet, either from incapacity or idleness, they were 
unable to earn sufficient to pay for their subsistence, and at 
the expiration of a few weeks, not more than half a dozen re- 
mained in our employment. 

‘* In some of the print works, a large proportion of the oper- 
atives are foreigners. ‘Those who are employed in the branch- 
es which require a considerable degree of skill, are as well 
educated as our people in similar situations. But the common 
laborers, as a class, are without any education, and their aver- 
age earnings are about two thirds only of those of our lowest 
classes, although the prices paid to each are the same, for the 
same amount of work. 

‘* Among the men and boys employed in our machine shops, 
the want of education is quite rare ; indeed, I do not know an 
instance of a person who is unable to read and write, and 
many have had a good common-school education. ‘T’o this may 
be attributed the fact, that a large proportion of persons who fill 
the higher and more responsible situations, came from this 
class of workmen. 

‘* From these statements, you will be able to form some esti- 
mate, in dollars and cents, at least, of the advantages even of 
a little education to the operative ; and there is not the least 
doubt that the employer is equally benefited. He has the se- 
curity for his property that intelligence, good morals, and a 
just appreciation of the regulations of his establishment, always 
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afford. His machinery and mills, which constitute a large 
part of his capital, are in the hands of persons, who, by their 
skill, are enabled to use them to their utmost capacity, and to 
prevent any unnecessary depreciation. 

‘* Each operative in a cotton mill may be supposed to repre- 
sent from one thousand to twelve hundred dollars of the capi- 
tal invested in the mill and its machinery. It is only from the 
most diligent and economical use of this capital that the pro- 
prietor can expect a profit. A fraction less than one half of 
the cost of manufacturing common cotton goods, when a_ mill 
is in full operation, is made up of charges which are perma- 
nent. Ifthe product is reduced in the ratio of the capacity of 
the two classes of operatives mentioned in this statement, it 
will be seen that the cost will be increased in a compound ratio. 

‘* My belief is, that the best cotton mill in New England, with 
such operatives only as the forty-five mentioned above, who 
are unable to write their names, would never yield the propri- 
etor a profit ; that the machinery would soon be worn out, and 
he would be left, in a short time, with a population no better 
than that which is represented, as I suppose, very fairly, by 
the importation from England.” — pp. 90 -92. 


To the same effect writes Mr. Clark, Superintendent of 
the Merrimack Mills, at Lowell. 


‘* During the last eight years, I have had under my superin- 
tendence upon an average about fifteen hundred persons of 
both sexes. I have found, with very few exceptions, the best 
educated among my hands to be the most capable, intelligent, 
energetic, industrious, economical, and moral ; that they pro- 
duce the best work, and the most of it, with the least injury to 
the machinery. They are, in all respects, the most useful, 
profitable, and the safest of our operatives ; and, as a class, 
they are more thrifty and more apt to accumulate property for 
themselves. 

‘** T have recently instituted some inquiries into the compara- 
tive wages of our different classes of operatives ; and among 
other results, I find the following applicable to our present 
purpose. On our Pay-Roll for the last month, are borne the 
names of twelve thousand and twenty-nine female operatives, 
forty of whom receipted for their pay by ‘making their mark.’ 
Twenty-six of these have been employed in job-work, that is, 
they were paid according to the quantity of work turned off 
from their machines. The average pay of these twenty-six 
falls 184 per cent. below the general average of those engaged 
in the same departments. 

** Again, we have in our mills about one hundred and fifty 
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females who have, at some time, been engaged in teaching 
schools. Many of them teach during the summer months, and 
work in the mills in winter. The average wages of these ex- 
teachers I find to be 17? per cent. above the general average of 
our mills, and about 40 per cent. above the wages of the twenty- 
six who cannot write ther names. It may be said, that they are 
generally employed in the higher departments, where the pay 
is better. ‘This is true, but this again may be, in most cases, 
fairly attributed to their better education, which brings us to 
the same result. If I had included in my calculations, the 
remaining fourteen of the forty, who are mostly sweepers and 
scrubbers, and who are paid by the day, the contrasts would 
have been still more striking ; but having no well-educated 
females engaged in this department with whom to compare 
them, I have omitted them altogether. In arriving at the 
above results I have considered the nef wages merely, — the 
price of board being in all cases the same. I do not consider 
these results as either extraordinary, or surprising, but asa 
part only of the legitimate and proper fruits of a better culti- 
vation and fuller developement of the intellectual and moral 
powers.’’ — pp. 98, 99. 


We limit ourselves to one more extract, and we will take 
it from Mr. Mann’s admirable observations on this class of 


facts. 


‘* Why is it that, so far as this Union is concerned, four- 
fifths of all the improvements, inventions, and discoveries, in 
regard to machinery, to agricultural implements, to superior 


=] 
models in ship-building, and to the manufacture of those re- 


fined instruments on which accuracy in scientific observations 
depends, have originated in New England. I believe no ade- 
quate reason can be assigned, but the early awakening and 
training of the power of thought in our children. ‘The sugges- 
tion is not made invidiously, but in this connexion it has too 
important a bearing to be omitted, —but let any one, who has 
resided or travelled in those States where there are no com- 
mon schools, compare the condition of the people at large, as 
to thrift, order, neatness, and all the external signs of comfort 
and competence, with the same characteristics of civilization 
in the farm-houses and villages of New England. ‘These con- 
trasts exist, notwithstanding the fertility of the soil and the 
abundance of mineral resources, in the former States, as com- 
pared with the sterile surface and granite substratum of the 
latter. Never was a problem more clearly demonstrated, than 
that even a moderate degree of intelligence, diffused through 
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the mass of the people, is more than an equivalent for all the 
prodigality of nature. It is said, indeed, in regard to those 
States where there are no provisions for general education, 
that the want of energy and forecast, the absence of labor- 
saving contrivances and an obtuseness in adapting means to 
ends, are the consequences of a system of involuntary servi- 
tude ; but what is this, so far as productiveness is concerned, 
but a want of knowledge, — what is it but the existence of that 
mental imbecility and torpor, which arise from personal and 
hereditary neglect ? In conversing with a gentleman, who had 
possessed most extensive opportunities for acquaintance with 
men of different countries and of all degrees of intellectual 
developement, he observed, that he could employ a common im- 
migrant or a slave, and, if he chose, could direct him to shovel 
a heap of sand from one spot to another, and then back into 
its former place, and so to and fro, through the day ; and that, 
with the same food or the same pay, the laborer would perform 
this tread-mill operation without inquiry or complaint ; but, 
added he, neither love nor money would prevail on a New- 
Englander to prosecute a piece of work of which he did not see 
the utility. ‘There is scarcely any kind of labor, however sim- 
ple or automatic, which can be so well performed without 
knowledge in the workman, as with it. It is impossible for an 
overseer or employer, at all times to supply mind to the labor- 
er. In giving directions for the shortest series or train of op- 
erations, something will be omitted or misunderstood ; and, 
without intelligence in the workman, the omission or the mis- 
take will be repeated in the execution.* 








‘** Tt once happened to me, while travelling in one of the southwestern 
States, to visit an edifice of a public character, then almost completed. 
The building had a great number of apartments, which were to be warmed 
by means of a furnace placed in the cellar, after the manner in which most 
of our hospitals and large public edifices are warmed. Accordingly, one 
set of flues had been constructed for conveying the heated and pure air into 
all the apartments, and another set for conveying the foul air upward into 
the attic. So far it was well. But unfortunately for the transmission of 
the air in an upward current and for its escape from the attic when it 
should arrive there, the roof was completely closed in, neither window, 
sky-light, nor aperture of any kind being left, through which it could find 
egress. The edifice had been built from a plan, and without a knowledge 
of principles. I regret to add, that it was a State institution, and had been 
erected under a Board of Commissioners appointed by the Executive ; and 
much delay and probably great suffering was endured before the building 
could be fitted for the reception and occupancy of any class of beings, de- 
pendent on breathing for existence. This was a very striking case, but 
every unintelligent man will make mistakes every day of his life, which are 
as important to him, and perhaps as ludicrous in the sight of others, as was 
this attempt of a Commonwealth, to ventilate a building where sixty or 
seventy persons were constantly to reside, by packing all the impure air 
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‘‘Tt is a fact of universal notoriety, that the manufacturing 
population of England, as a class, work for half, or less than 
half, the wages of our own. The cost of machinery there, 
also, is but about half as much as the cost of the same articles 
with us; while our capital, when loaned, produces nearly 
double the rate of English interest. Yet, against these grand 
adverse circumstances, our manufacturers, with a small per- 
centage of tariff, successfully compete with English capitalists, 
in many branches of manufacturing business. No explanation 
can be given of this extraordinary fact, which does not take 
into the account the difference of education between the op- 
eratives in the two countries. Yet where, in all our Congres- 
sional debates upon this subject, or in the discussions and ad- 
dresses of National Conventions, has this fundamental principle 
been brought out, — and one, at least, of its most important and 
legitimate inferences displayed, viz. that it is our wisest policy, 
as citizens,—if indeed it be not a duty of self-preservation as 
men, —to improve the education of our whole people, both in 
its quantity and quality. I have been told by one of our most 
careful and successful manufacturers, that, on substituting, in 
one of his cotton mills, a better for a poorer educated class of 
operatives, he was enabled to add twelve or fifteen per cent. to 
the speed of his machinery, without any increase of damage or 
danger from the acceleration. How direct and demonstrative 
the bearing, which facts like this have upon the wisdom of 
our law respecting the education of children in manufacturing 
establishments ! What prominency and cogency do they give 
to the argument for obeying it, if not from motives of human- 
ity, at least from those of policy and self-interest! I am sorry 
to say, that this benignant and parental Jaw is still, in some ca- 
ses, openly disregarded ; and that there are employers amongst 
us, who say, that if their hands come punctually to their work, 
and continue at it during the regular hours, it is immaterial to 
them what private character they sustain, and whether they 
attend the evening school or the lyceum lecture on the week 
day, or go to church on the Sabbath. 

‘« The number of females in this State, engaged in the various 
manufactures of cotton, straw-platting, &c., has been estimated 
at forty thousand ; and the annual value of their labor, at one 
hundred dollars each, on an average, or four millions of dollars 
for the whole. From the facts stated in the letters of Messrs. 
Mills and Clark, above cited, it appears that there is a differ- 








snugly away in the garret! Nature will not abate one tittle of her laws, 
even to the mightiest earthly sovereign ; but when the humbiest individual 
obtains a knowledge of their exact and immutable operations, she protects 
him with her zgis, and enriches him with all her bounties.”’ 
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ence of not less than fifty per cent. between the earnings of the 
least educated and of the best educated operatives, — between 
those who make their marks, instead of writing their names, and 
those who have been acceptably employed in school-kee ing. 
Now suppose the whole forty thousand females engaged in the 
various kinds of manufactures in this Commonwealth to be 
degraded to the level oi the lowest class, it would follow that 
their aggregate earnings would fall at once to two millions of 
dollars. But, on the other hand, suppose them all to b  ele- 
vated by mental cultivation to the rank of the highest, and 
their earnings would rise to the sum of six millions of dollars 
annually. 

‘* T institute no comparison in regard to the company import- 
ed from England, who, though accustomed to work in the 
mills of Manchester, could not earn their living here. 

‘*These remarks, in regard to other States or countries, 
emanate from no boastful or vain-glorious spirit. ‘They come 
from a very different mood of mind, for I have the profoundest 
conviction, —and could fill much space with facts that would 
justify it, — that other communities do not fall short of our 
own, so much as we fall short of what we might easily be- 
come.’’ — pp. 108 — 112. 


We congratulate the friends of this cause upon two im- 
portant measures of the last General Court of Massachusetts ; 
the provisions made for the support of Normal Schools, and 
for the establishment of School District Libraries. Three 
years ago, Mr. Edmund Dwight, of Boston, offered ten thou- 
sand dollars to the Commonwealth, on the condition that an 
equal sum should be furnished from the Treasury, for the 
maintenance, for three years, of three Normal Schools, for 
the instruction of common-school teachers. ‘The plan went 
prosperously into effect, and, the original means being now 
exhausted, the Legislature, at its last session, appropriat- 
ed six thousand dollars a year, for continuing these schools 
three years longer. ‘This gives opportunity for the experi- 
ment to justify itself by a full trial, and accordingly, in our 
opinion, amounts to an establishment of them in perpetuity. 
The other scheme, that of the establishment of School Dis- 
trict Libraries, Massachusetts has not the praise of origin- 
ating ; but, next to the merit of setting a good example, is 
that of following it promptly. New York established its 
common schools only thirty years ago, and already there is a 
small library in each of the ten or eleven thousand school dis- 
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tricts of that State, embracing in the aggregate nearly a million 
of volumes, so that a traveller cannot be stopped anywhere 
within its wide bounds, without being within two or three 
miles of some good reading. ‘The appropriation, just made 
by Massachusetts for the same purpose, amounts to between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars, which is doubled by means 
of the condition, that each district shall contribute an equal 
sum to that furnished from the public fund. 





Art. X.— Organic Chemistry in its Applications to Ag- 
riculture and Physiology, by Justus Liesie, M. D., 
Ph. D., F. R. S., M. R. I. A., &c. Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Edited from the 
Manuscript of the Author, by Lyon Piayrair, Ph. D. 
First American Edition, with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendiz, by Jounn W. Wesster, M. D., Professor 
of Chemistry in Harvard University. Second American 
Edition. Cambridge: John Owen. 1841. 12mo. pp. 424. 


We welcome the appearance of a second American edi- 
tion of this work, as indicative of the general interest attached 
to scientific views of agriculture in this country, as well as of 
the determination of the public to second the efforts of scien- 
tific men in making their knowledge and studies useful to 
mankind ; and the decidedly favorable reception, by all class- 
es, in various parts of the world, of such a treatise, is a proof 
how extremely desirable had become the developement of some 
sound general principles of action in agriculture, and how dif- 
ficult or impossible it had hitherto been to deduce such use- 
ful general principles from the mere customs which have ob- 
tained, or from the experiments of the practical farmer, 
unassisted by the severe discriminations, or the matured ex- 
perience and judgment, of science. 

The great value of the codperation of science consists in the 
concentration of all the powers of the mind on one specific ob- 
ject. The chemist never undertakes an experiment without a 
certain definite end always kept in view, and he takes every 
measure his ingenuity and experience can suggest to obtain 
clear and decisive results ; watching at the same time with 
the utmost care, any appearances which may lead to further 
information unconnected with this end. 
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The farmer, on the other hand, tries various experiments 
without sufficient examination of the primary conditions, 
without keeping careful watch on their progress, and with 
comparatively uncertain judgments on the results. 

Thus if the chemist wished to produce muscle on an ani- 
mal, he would first examine the constituent parts, and if ni- 
trogen were ascertained as a chief ingredient, he would en- 
deavour to procure such agreeable food for the animal as would 
yield the largest portion of nitrogen with its other materials. 
Again, if it be required to find this vegetable, containing a large 
quantity of nitrogen, he would analyze various kinds of vege- 
tables fit for the nutriment of the animal, and select the one 
proper for his trial ; and in treating the soil for the luxuriant 
production of this vegetable, he would take care that it should 
contain a superabundance of nitrogen from which the growing 
plant would supply itself. His experiment might succeed or 
might fail ; but it is clear that this method of inductive reason- 
ing, this preparation of conditions, would afford a better 
chance of success than the blind operations of the farmer. 

Hence, such works as the present are highly valuable not 
only as means of disseminating knowledge, but also as means 
of inducing those habits and trains of thinking among agricul- 
turists, which may enable them to act and judge for them- 
selves on objects of advantage to them, and readily to discern 
between true knowledge and empiricism. 

It is evident, however, that we are but just entering on a 
field of inquiry of immense extent, and of infinite value. 

The scheme of analysis of various vegetables has hitherto 
been shaped by the chemist chiefly for philosophical purposes 
and research ; that which is formed for agricultural purposes 
must evidently vary from this considerably. 

Simple incineration will give the fixed alkalies and the earths, 
incineration in contact with deutoxide of copper will give the 
carbon, and the ultimate principles into which vegetables can 
be resolved ; treatment with alcohol and ether will give the 
gums, resins, and the other proximate principles into which 
they may be separated, many of which, as quinine, morphia, 
&c., are useful to mankind. But the vegetable } Juices existing 
in the living plant are so exceedingly delicate, so very suscepti- 
ble of transformation, by the addition or abstraction of minute 
portions of oxygen, &c., and by the action of heat and light, 
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that only very general and indefinite ideas on the subject of 
their nutriment can be obtained from these sources. 

The future developement of the science of vegetable an- 
alysis will no doubt exhibit the means of examining the fresh 
juices of plants, expressed from their various parts, both pre- 
viously and subsequently to their alteration by the functions 
of the leaves or flowers ; for it is certain, that the nearer we 
approximate the examination of these juices to their absorp- 
tion from the earth by the roots, the more clear ideas we 
shall obtain of the requisites and conditions for their formation 
and production. 

The following extract from the concluding lecture of M. 
Dumas, in his Course at the School of Medicine in Paris, 
which has excited general admiration, will show the attention 
now paid to Liebig’s comparatively new views oi the relations 
of the vegetable kingdom. 


‘*Have we not proved in fact, by a multitude of results, 
that animals constitute, in a chemical point of view, a real ap- 
paratus for combustion, by means of which burnt carbon in- 
cessantly returns to the atmosphere under the form of carbon- 
ic acid ; in which hydrogen, burnt without ceasing, on its part 
continually engenders water ; whence, in fine, free azote is 
incessantly exhaled by respiration, and azote in the state of 
oxide of ammonium by the urine ? 

‘*'Thus from the animal kingdom, considered collectively, 
constantly escape carbonic acid, water, in the state of vapor, 
azote, oxide of ammonium ; simple substances, and few in 
number, the formation of which is strictly connected with the 
history ‘of the air itself. Have we not, on the other hand, 
proved that plants, in their normal life, decompose carbonic 
acid for the purpose of fixing its carbon, and of disengaging 
its oxygen ; that they decompose water to combine with its 
hydrogen, and to disengage also its oxygen ; that, in fine, they 
sometimes borrow azote directly from the air, and sometimes 
indirectly from the oxide of ammonium or from nitric acid, thus 
working, in every case, in a manner the inverse of that which 
is peculiar to animals ? 

‘If the animal kingdom constitutes an immense apparatus 
for combustion, the vegetable kingdom, in its turn, constitutes 
an immense apparatus for reduction, in which reduced carbon- 
ic acid yields its carbon, reduced water its hydrogen, and in 
which also reduced oxide of ammonium and nitric acid yield 
their ammonium or their azote. 

‘** If animals, then, continually produce carbonic acid, water, 
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azote, oxide of ammonium, plants incessantly consume oxide 
of ammonium, azote, water, carbonic acid. What one class 
of beings gives to the air, the other takes back from it...... 
Thus plants and animals come from the air, and thus to it they 
return ; they are real dependents on the atmosphere. 

os Plants, then, incessantly take from the air what is given to 
it by animals, that is to say, carbon, hydrogen, and azote, or 
rather carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 

‘Tt now remains to be stated how, in their turn, animals 
acquire those elements which they restore to the atmosphere ; 
and we cannot see without admiration the sublime simplicity 
of all these laws of nature, that animals always borrow these 
elements from plants themselves. 

‘‘ We have indeed ascertained, from the most satisfactory 
results, that animals do not create true organic matters, but 
that they destroy them ; that plants, on the contrary, habitual- 
ly create these matters, and that they destroy but few of them, 
and this, in order to effectuate particular and determinate con- 
ditions. Thus it isin the vegetable kingdom, that the great lab- 
oratory of organic life is placed; there it is, that the vegetable and 
animal matters are formed, and there they are produced at the 
expense of the air. From vegetables these matters pass, ready 
formed, into the herbivorous animals, which destroy a portion 
of them, and accumulate the remainder in their tissues ; from 
herbivorous animals they pass, ready formed, into the carnivor- 
ous animals, who destroy or retain some of them according to 
their wants ; lastly, during the life of these animals, or after 
their death, these organic matters, as they are destroyed, re- 
turn to the atmosphere whence they proceeded. 

‘*Thus closes this mysterious circle of organic life at the 
surface of the globe. The air contains or engenders oxidized 
products, as carbonic acid, water, nitric acid, oxide of ammoni- 
um. Plants, constituting a true reducing apparatus, possess 
themselves of their radicals, carbon, hydrogen, azote, ammo- 
nium. With these radicals, they form all the organic or organ- 
izable matters which they yield to animals. These in their turn, 
forming a true apparatus for combustion, reproduce carbonic 
acid, water, oxide of ammonium, and nitric acid, which return 
to the air to produce anew, and through endless ages, the same 
phenomena.”’ 

The discovery of Liebig, of the supply of ammonia or ni- 
trogen to plants from rain-water and snow, will probably be 
carried to a much further extent, and involve points of great 
value to agriculture. Already has it been found in Germany, that 
several seeds of Alpine plants, particularly of some Gentians, 
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whose germination has hitherto been attended with much dif- 
ficulty, will grow readily if sown in contact with snow. Now 
ammonia does not easily evaporate from water at the temper- 
ature of snow ; hence these seeds, shed on the surface of the 
earth, naturally remain a long time in contact with a substance 
(snow) containing a small quantity of ammonia ; and, indeed, 
it is not impossible that some of the integuments of seeds, of 
which, except as a covering, the use is not at present very 
apparent, may be constructed with a view of serving for ab- 
sorption, or for some other action in relation to substances re- 
quisite for their germination. Many unsuccessful attempts have 
been made here to raise plants of Gentiana crinita, of Gerar- 
dia, and of Eucroma, from seed gathered in the autumn and 
sown in the spring ; the probable cause of the failure, accord- 
ing to the above statement, should be the want of the condition, 
under which it is sown naturally, that is, contact with snow. 
The seed of Gerardia has a beautiful and peculiar cellular 
integument. 

It is, in fact, impossible at present to divine what may be 
the results of the attention to these subjects, to which this 
work has given rise ; that they will be generally beneficial 
admits of no doubt. It is pleasant to reflect on the general 
feeling of common brotherhood and citizenship, which such 
beneficial discoveries engender amongst individuals of various 
nations. How different are the emotions they produce from 
those which arise from the discoveries, miscalled improve- 
ments, in the savage art of war ; and what fond anticipations 
is the philanthropist led to indulge, of the early universal con- 
version of the sword and the gun into the plough-share and 
the reaping-hook, and of saltpetre into a powerful manure. 

Like all other new propositions offered for assent to the 
mind, those contained in Liebig’s work will have to pass 
through the severe ordeal of the judgment, both of the ex- 
perienced and of the inexperienced, both of the chemist and 
of the practical agriculturist, and much criticism has already 
been applied, and much opposition exhibited, to several of his 
doctrines. Sutil, no chemist of fixed reputation in Europe 
has yet ventured to assail the chemical principles there laid 
down ; and, if true, they will work their own way. With 
respect to the agriculturist, it must be remeimbered, that 
this book was written by a chemist for chemists, not by a 
farmer for farmers ; these last have yet something to learn, 
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before they can fully perceive the force of much of the rea- 
soning, although they may readily apply to practice many of 
the facts therein stated. 

One of the most fertile themes of discussion has been the 
substance called humus, or geine ; whether in its complex 
state, or resolved, perhaps converted, into humic acid, crenic 
acid, apocrenic acid, &c. Now Liebig’s statements appear 
simply confined to these assertions ; 

First ; that humus is not present in fertile soils in a soluble 
form, as these soils do not yield any thing to cold water, ex- 
cept traces of inorganic salts. Humus, even in the most 
trifling quantity, would color the water brown, whereas water 
in which these soils have been digested, is completely col- 
orless ; moreover, the juices absorbed by roots from these 
soils are also free from color. Admitting even that the hu- 
mus of the soil were converted into humate of lime, the 
existence of which therein has, however, still to be proved, 
plants could only derive from this source avery small portion 
of the carbon they contain. 

Secondly ; that on a given surface, either of woodland or 
meadow, from which large crops containing considerable car- 
bon are annually removed without any replacement by ma- 
nure, the soil becomes yearly richer in carbon under the 
form of humus or geine. ‘T'hese facts being demonstrated, 
it is scarcely possible to believe, that plants derive their 
carbon by absorption directly from humus or humic acid, an 
acid which, by the way, has never yet been discovered in 
soils, and is obviously a product of the decomposition of 
humus by alkalies. 

We cannot doubt, that the true function of humus, or rather 
mould, is to yield a constant supply of carbonic acid to plants, 
when we are taught, by the beautiful experiments of Davy, 
that they decompose this gas in large quantities. 

So far is Liebig from denying the use of humus by his as- 
sertion that plants derive their great supply of carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, that he merely asserts, that it does not 
act by direct absorption, but constitutes a source of car- 
bonic acid, so constant, so gradual, so abundant, and, above 
all, so economical, that probably the utmost efforts of science 
will never discover one superior. Considered in this view, 
we cannot sufficiently admire the perfection of the provision, 
thus made by means so simple, for the abundant supply of the 
principal food of plants. 
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It is not worth while to notice the denial which has been 
made of the origin of nitrogen in plants from rain-water ; the 
fact of ammonia existing in this medium, and in snow, having 
been sufficiently proved by scientific inquiry, both here and 
in Europe ; nor need we defend the very evident origin of 
a considerable portion of this ammonia from the decay and 
dissolution (styled eremacausis by our author) of animal or- 
ganization. ‘This latter fact, indeed, forms an essential link 
in the wonderful chain of decay and reproduction, which it 
was one of his principal objects to trace, and which is so 
well delineated in the foregoing extract from the lecture of 
Dumas. 

It is admitted, that Liebig does not claim to be the discov- 
erer of the existence of ammonia in rain-water. ‘This was 
known, even here, before his book appeared; but he may 
justly claim the application of this and many other facts, 
which are now admitted without doubt into all considerations 
of vegetable physiology, such as the preservation of the 
purity of the atmosphere by the reproduction, by vegetables, 
of the oxygen consumed by animals, and the necessity of 
mineral or inorganic substances as food for plants. ‘These, 
although to a degree known previously, have been placed by 
him in such new lights, and so many additional facts have 
been adduced, as have rendered them facts of sufficient cer- 
tainty to guide the practical or experimental agriculturist. 
His statements concerning the amount of carbon annually 
removed from a given surface of ground in the shape of fuel, 
cannot be controverted ; and where the forests are, as in 
Germany, under the most rigid control and scientific manage- 
ment, his authority cannot be doubted. 

With respect to guano, the analyses made by the chem- 
ists, to whom he refers, Klaproth, Vauquelin, Wohlen, and 
Boussingault, were certainly not made with the article in its 
fresh state ; and although it is not impossible, that this power- 
ful manure may contain a portion of humus, yet this humus 
is not absorbed directly by plants ; and, were humus the chief 
cause of the powerful effect of this manure, there is yet more 
in Inert peat mould. 

Many of the most intelligent farmers in Germany have al- 
ready testified to the value of the new views disseminated by 
Liebig, nor can it be much doubted, that, in proportion as 
they are spread here, they will be appreciated, and, as far as 


understood, applied practically. 
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The most valuable addition to this second edition is the 
extracts from the lectures of Dr. Daubeny on agriculture, 
in 1841, founded chiefly on this work of Liebig. In these, 
his principles, and their practical application, are fully dis- 
cussed ; besides which, they contain the results of many ex- 
periments, undertaken as tests for the purpose of proving 
these principles. 

These lectures are but the commencement of a history 
of the experiments, which are, or will be, instituted in 
all countries under the auspices of science, for the pur- 
pose of the economical increase of the produce of the soil ; 
a purpose launched forth into the broad ocean of human 
intellect by the writings of the present age, with an impetus 
far exceeding all our conceptions of material mechanics ; and 
which, in its course, gathering strength upon strength, bids 
fair not only to connect all mankind into one community 
of praise to the great Author of all for the simplicity, the 
beauty, the abundance of his works and his care, but to banish 
from the earth the mass of starvation and misery with which 
the unavoidable distinctions of poverty and riches seem al- 
most to have overwhelmed its most fertile portions. 





Art. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Sir Henry Cavenpisn’s Debates of the House of Com- 
mons, from May, 1768, lo June, 1774 ; commonly called 
** The Unreported Parliament.” 


Ir is known, that during an interesting period of British his- 
tory, a period of six years from May, 1768, to June, 1774, no 
more than a very brief and meagre sketch of the debates in 
Parliament has been preserved. This blank was occasioned 
by a strict enforcement of the standing order for the exclu- 
sion of strangers from the gallery of the House. By a fortu- 
nate discovery, a series of manuscript reports of nearly all the 
principal debates during this period, taken down at the time 
by Sir Henry Cavendish, a member of Parliament has lately 
been brought to light. ‘They are contained in forty-nine small 
quarto volumes. The discovery was made by Mr. J. Wright, 
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who undertook to arrange and prepare the whole for publica- 
tion. The following is Sir Henry Cavendish’s own account of 
his labors. 


“ My original design was to take down the heads only of the sev- 
eral speeches ; but finding, by practice, even my inferior skill adequate 
to something rather more extensive, in the subsequent sessions of this 
Parliament the debates will be found more at large, except in the case 
of a few members, whose rapid delivery outran my ability to keep up 
with them. I am conscious of the many imperfections that will be 
found in them ; some most certainly irom inability ; some from my pe- 
culiarand inconvenient situation at the time of writing them ; and some, 
I am sorry to say, from the disorder that now and then used to prevail 
in the House, — where sometimes members, from an eagerness to hear 
others, or themselves, made so much noise as to drown the voice of 
the person speaking ; sometimes premature applause for a former part 
of a sentence prevented the House from hearing the latter ; and some- 
times those favorite words, ‘Hear! hear!’ so frequently echoed 
through the House, forbade all hearing. Many gaps, many broken 
sentences, will be found; but even many of the broken sentences, I 
believe, will not be altogether useless, Several speeches of the mast 
able members are very imperfect; many sublime and beautiful pas- 
sages are lost, I fear, forever : the only comfort I have is, that I be- 
lieve I have preserved more than the memory of any individual has. 
I have not, in the smallest degree, certainly not wilfully, altered or 
misrepresented the sentiments of any one member.” 


The great value of these papers will be more fully under- 
stood by the following extracts from the Editor’s prospectus. 


“Tt may be gratifying to the subscribers to state, that the collection 
contains upwards of two hundred speeches of Mr. Burke which have 
never seen the light; together with a number of the most valuable 
speeches of Mr. George Grenville, Lorth North, Mr. Dunning, Mr. 
Thurlow, Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. Fox, Colonel Barré, Mr., afterwards 
Chief Justice, Blackstone, Alderman Beckford, Sergeant Glynn, Mr. 
Dowdeswell, Lord John Cavendish, Sir George Saville, &c. It em- 
braces the whole of the stirring period of the publication of the Let- 
ters of Junius, and exhibits the feeling which prevailed in the House 
and in the country, previous to the unhappy contest which took place 
between Great Britain and her American Colonies. Among many 
others, it contains discussions on the following important subjects ; — 
Expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, Middlesex Election, Privilege of Parliament, 
Trials of Controverted Elections, Informations er officio by the Attor- 
ney-General, Liberty of the Press, Power and Duties of Juries, Law of 
Libel, Rights of Electors, Salaries of Judges, Affairs of the East India 
Company, Proceedings against the Printers for publishing the Speech- 
es of Members, Duration of Parliaments, Coin and Currency, Crim- 
inal Laws, Royal Marriage, Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
Civil List, Copyright, Corn Laws, Poor Laws, Administration of Jus- 
tice in Massachusetts Bay, Boston Port Bill, Quebec Government Bill, 
&c. Of this period, Gibbon thus speaks in his Memoirs ; — ‘ The cause 
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of Government was ably vindicated by Lord North, a consummate mas- 
ter of debate, who could wield, with equal dexterity, the arms of reason 
und of ridicule. He was seated on the treasury bench, between his 
Attorney and Solicitor General, the two pillars of the law and State, 
magis pares quam similes ; and the minister might indulge in a short 
slumber, whilst he was upholden on either hand by the majestic sense 
of Thurlow, and the skilful eloquence of Wedderburn. From the 
udverse side of the House, an ardent and powerful Opposition was 
supported by the lively declamation of Barré, the legal acuteness of 
Dunning, the profuse and philosophic fancy of Burke, and the argu- 
mentative vehemence of Fox. By such men, every operation of 
peace and war, every principle of justice or policy, every question of 
authority and freedom, was attacked and defended, and the subject of 
the momentous contest was the union or separation of Great Britain 
and America.’ 

“A peculiar feature of these debates is, that they were all reported 
by one person, who was a member of the House, and therefore not 
liable to be turned out in the middle of a speech; and who had no in- 
ducement to undergo the immense labor, but the honorable desire of 
possessing a faithful record of the proceedings of the time. By the 
publication of this collection, the proceedings of a Parliament, which 
has hitherto been called ‘THe Unreportep PARLIAMENT,’ will, at 
the end of seventy years, be more fully recorded, by the talent and 
perseverance of one of its own members, than any portion of the Par- 
liamentary History of this country, previously to the relaxation of the 
standing order of the House of Commons for the exclusion of stran- 
gers.” 

The work will be completed in sixteen parts, making four 
volumes in royal octavo, printed uniformly with Tue Partwia- 
MENTARY History or EnGianp. It is but partial justice to 
say of the volume before us, —the only one which has as 
yet been published, —that it more than answers the high ex- 
pectation which the above notices are calculated to excite. 
Mr. Wright has executed his task with good judgment and 
skill. He has enriched the text with frequent notes, consisting 
of matter well selected and well applied, and throwing much 
light on the actors and events of the time. We cannot but re- 
gard this work as an important accession, as well to the history 
of the United States as to that of England. It has brought out 
for the first time, and in an ample form, many of the transac- 
tions of the British Parliament on American affairs in the early 
stages of the Revolution, and contains the opinions of the 
great British statesmen on the topics which were then agitating 
the minds of all parties in the two countries. 
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2.— Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture. By R. C. 
Warerston. Boston: Crocker & Ruggles, and Hil- 
liard, Gray, & Co. 1842. 16mo. pp. 317. 


Tue author of this work is a young clergyman, who devotes 
moral and intellectual powers of no common order to the no- 
ble duty of preaching the gospel to the poor, in the city of 
Boston ; and most of the contents of this volume have grown 
out of the strong interest which his vocation has given him in 
religious education, especially of the young. Works proceed- 
ing from such a source, and written for such an object, deserve 
a praise higher than any which literary criticism awards; and the 
end aimed at imparts its dignity even to imperfect means and 
instruments. But independently of this consideration, Mr. 
Waterston’s book has literary merit enough to challenge the 
same principles of criticism as we apply to those whose themes 
are drawn from the passions and follies of mankind. The work 
is made up of prose and poetry. In the prose part, which oc- 
cupies most of the volume, there is an Introduction, and essays 
or lectures on Childhood, Growth of the Mind, Religious Edu- 
cation, Diffusion of Christianity through Sunday Schools, Mor- 
al and Spiritual Culture in Day Schools, the Influence of 
Home, the Culture of the Imagination, the Love of Nature, 
and the Death of Children; also an Address before the Teach- 
ers of Boston. These are linked together by several pleasing 
pieces of poetry, that harmonize in sentiment and feeling with 
the prose. 

Mr. Waterston’s style is ardent and glowing ; such as be- 
longs to a man of strong religious feeling and warm sensibility. 
A deep interest in the welfare of mankind gives fervor to his 
eloquence and earnestness to his appeals. Without any marked 

rofoundness or originality of thought, he is rich in that wisdom 
of the heart which instinctively leads the head aright, and from 
his own experience and observation he has learned many prac- 
tical truths. The sense of duty in parents and teachers may be 
strengthened and elevated by contemplating the high standard 
which he holds up to them. His style has the great merit of being 
an earnest one, and there are many passages which rise into 
genuine eloquence and the glow of poetry. From his felicity 
of illustration and his persuasiveness of manner, we should 
deem his volume especially useful to persons who are desirous 
of improving themselves and their children, but who have not 
read much or thought much upon the topics he discusses. 

Mr. Waterston’s style, so far as its literary merit is con- 
cerned, might be improved by somewhat pruning its luxuri- 
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ance and compressing its diffuseness. His practice of extem- 
poraneous speaking has probably led him to form the habit of 
paraphrasing and reproducing the same thought in a variety 
of forms ; a habit against which he must be on his guard when 
he writes. ‘This quality of style, however, may render the work 
more useful to a large class of readers, whose limited cultivation 
requires truth to be much expanded and illustrated before it 
can be profitably received. 

An extract or two will give our readers a correct impression 
of the spirit and objects of this work. We take a few para- 


graphs from an essay ‘‘On the Culture of the Imagination.” 


“ And now we would add, that the imagination should be addressed 
in general studies. In Biography, in Geography, in History, as well as 
in all those studies that relate to nature. How much more will a child 
enjoy History, if, instead of dates, statistics, and meagre details, the events 
themselves can be brought before his mind. ‘That which has passed 
away will seem present, and all may be presented as a life-like and 
vivid reality. History may be made the dullest, or the most interest- 
ing study; a sepulchre filled with departed events, or the living past 
moving in vigor before us. A child may study a synopsis of events, 
and know as little of the world’s movements as if he had committed 
to memory a merchant’s ledger. We do not wish history mingled 
with fancy, or colored in false hues; neither do we wish it in skeleton 
nakedness. Let it be reality. When the child hears or reads of past 
events, bring the whole scene before him. Let him feel that he can 
see it. Give him the customs, the appearance of the country ; — the 
workings of the mind ;—the idea that was evolving itself. Then it 
will not be a mere phantasmagoria, but body and mind. Then em- 
perors, and popes, and abbots, and monks, and Scandinavian chiefs, 
and pilgrims with shells and staffs of ivory, would stand before us, and 
we should behold also the feeble, the neglected, the peasant, and the 
child. 

“Let the young see, moreover, the progress of the past, from bar- 
barism to civilization. Let them see the difference between savage 
life and Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Christian civiliza- 
tion. Show them Man as the child of the Ages,— working out by sever- 
est toil his high destiny ; grappling with difficulties ; struggling through 
darkness; now driven back, but again pressing forward into higher 
and nobler life. History might thus be given, and the grand ideas of 
past movements in some measure brought out. We should then feel 
as if we had seen and held intercourse with Jewish pontiffs, Roman 
orators, Scotch covenanters, and Pilgrim fathers. We should behold 
them in their lives, and understand what they did, or sought to do, and 
what we have gained by their efforts. It is said by Macaulay, in his 
magnificent article on Hallam’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ that ‘ History 
should be a compound of poetry and philosophy, impressing general 
truths on the mind by a vivid representation of particular characters 
and incidents. While our historians,’ he says, ‘are practising all the 
arts of controversy, they miserably neglect the art of narration, the art 
of interesting the affections, and presenting pictures to the imagina- 
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tion. That a writer may produce these effects without violating truth, 
is sufficiently proved by many excellent biographical works. The in- 
struction derived from history thus written, would be of a vivid and 
practical character. It would be received by the imagination as well 
as by the reason. It would be not merely traced on the mind, but 
branded into it. Many truths, too, would be learned, which can be 
learned in no other manner.’ 

“'The same remarks apply generally to Geography. Names, statis- 
tics, latitude and longitude, give but a poor idea to the young mind. 
Let them see, in thought, the icy shores of the north, and the perpetual 
verdure of the tropics; the desert sand, the rocky coast, the prairie, 
and the wilderness ; the foaming cataract, which leaps into the abyss ; 
and the river, which, in its long course, mirrors mountain crags, fields, 
and meadows, the quiet village and populous city. In speaking of 
any country, let the idea of that country be presented as distinctly as 
possible. Bring before the mind not only its general outlines, but the 
character of its vegetation, the manners of the people, the aspect of 
the scenery, and the characteristics of thought and trade, whether in 
literature or the arts, commerce or manufacturing. Then will there 
be an understanding of things, and not merely a recollection of words. 
Much has of late been accomplished in this way to facilitate study, and 
much more, we doubt not, will yet be done. The same remarks 
which have been made in relation to history and geography, will apply 
in a great measure to geology, botany, and the various branches of 
natural history. If mere scientific terms are brought together, all will 
be dry and dead; but if we will take the terms and connect them with 
nature, we shall gain our end. Barren rules and unintelligible phrases 
may be retained by the memory, but of how much more value are 
they if connected with clear thought, and a full understanding of their 
connexion with reality. We can hardly be surprised, that Her- 
der reverently exclaimed, ‘My God! how dry and withered a thing 
many people figure to themselves the soul of a child!’ And no won- 
der that it should be withered and dry, if it is made a mere storehouse 
of names, instead of ideas; of sound without sense, and shadows with- 
out substance. Let realities be taught, as well as technicalities, and, 
in the place of abstruse generalizations, there will be vivid perception 
and practical knowledge.” — pp. 242-246. 


The following is a pleasing specimen of the poetry. 


“THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 

*‘ (Githe relates, that he met, in the Campagna of Rome, a young woman 
nursing her child, seated on the remains of an ancient column. He ques- 
tioned her on the ruins with which her dwelling was surrounded: she was 
ignorant of every thing concerning them, being wholly devoted to the affec- 
tions which filled her soul; she loved, and to her the present moment was 
the whole of existence. ] 


“TEMPLES, and monuments, and crumbling fanes, 
Altars, and broken shafts are scattered round ; 
Ages long past have sanctified these plains, 
And stamped this sacred spot as classic ground, 
While Art and Genius here their home have found ! — 
But see! where these old sculptured marbles rest, 
A mother clasps her infant to her breast ; 
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She seeks not here to learn what minds unknown 
Carved these immortal forms in breathing stone ; 

She smiles in joy upon her infant fair, 
And that sweet babe, to her glad spirit, seems 
Holier than sculptured forms or poets’ dreams ; 

And in such bliss, oh! wherefore should she care 
W ho reared those shafts, by whom those towers were piled ? 
The present fills her soul, — her heart is with ber child!” 

— pp. 197, 198, 


3.— Tales and Souvenirs of a Residence in Europe. By a 
Lady of Virginia. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
1842, 


UNPRETENDING as the title and introduction are, which her- 
ald this little volume to the world, they are still more modest in 
what they withhold from the public, than in what they ex- 
press. It might have been proclaimed, that these were the 
souvenirs of one whose lot was cast among the great in station 
and in talent; an habitual associate of families whose names 
are historical, and of men whom Fame has claimed as her own. 
But the modesty of the announcement does better justice to 
the character of the author and of her work. The public is 
her debtor for a tasteful, interesting, and refined book ; free 
entirely from any of the mannerism or affectations of the day, 
written in a chaste but polished style, and abounding in lively 
and picturesque passages, 

The book is, as the title implies, a souvenir of Europe in the 
form of tales, of which there are three, having no other con- 
nexion with each other than that they are the thread on which 
the writer has strung her pearls of description. 

With one exception, the scenes are laid entirely in Europe ; 
but this exception gives, we think, an additional charm to the 
book. In the first story, a lover crosses the Atlantic in 
search of his mistress. While travelling in Virginia, he is 
overtaken by a violent storm, and is led by a young Indian 
girl into one of those marvellous caves which abound in the 
Old Dominion. We cite the entire passage which describes 
this sublime cavern. 


“Medwyn advanced, and to his astonishment found, that they were 
now emerging from a small apartment that appeared only an ante- 
chamber to a long suite of rooms leading in various directions, whose 
almost interminable height and magnificent size were undistinguisha- 
ble by the imperfect lights carried by his conductress and himself. 
The blaze of the torches threw their fitful beams upon the walls, which 
sparkled as if tapestried with cloth of gold inwrought with myriads of 
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costly gems, while lustres that depended from the ceiling glowed with 
the prismatic brilliancy of diamonds. ‘The superb columns, — the 
gleaming white of groups of colossal statuary, — of vases of alabaster, 
— of candelabras, — of girandoles, — of curtains sweeping with heavy 
and graceful folds, — even the outlines of a throne, — all flitted in shad- 
owy forms before him, but more like the unearthly phantoms of depart- 
ed grandeur than the real accompaniments of a kingly palace, and 
seemed sadly mingled with funereal monuments, which arose in the 
vast space, with ghost-like whiteness, as the distant light fell on them, 
and whose dark shadows seemed to reproach them with permitting 
even that faint smile to illumine their obscurity.” 


Let us now turn to a scene the very opposite of this, — one 
of the salons of the noble Faubourg. 


“The rich gilding of the vaulted ceilings, the size and magnificence 
of the mirrors that covered the walls, save where rich specimens of 
Italian art occupied a portion of the space; the draperies of crimson 
velvet with their deep fringes of gold, and above all the costly luxury 
of the superb carpeting and tapestry of the finest Gobelin work, dis- 
played the luxurious taste of the possessor of the mansion. The even- 
ing had closed in, and the rich lustres and or moulu candelabras threw 
their brilliant light around, — but the splendid apartments were still 
unoccupied. At Jength a light step approached, and the fairy form of 
Estelle St. Heléne was reflected again and again by the brilliant mir- 
rors around her. 

“ With a slow and uncertain step, she passed through the gorgeous 
suite of rooms, and paused not until she reached a small apartment at 
the extremity. Bestowing a slight glance on the delicate tapestry of 
folds of white satin that draped the walls, and the exquisite gems of 
art, both in painting and statuary, with which it was adorned, she ap- 
proached the mosaic table, surmounted by a Sévres vase of the rarest 
workmanship, filled with exotic flowers, which, even more than the 
softened moonlight lustre shed through vases of alabaster, marked the 
boudoir.” 


The tales are graceful, interesting, and well contrived. We 
shall not attempt any analysis of them ; but recommend them 
to our readers, with the certainty that, if they begin to read, 
they will not lay down the book till they have finished it. 

We have remarked, that the book deserves high praise for 
what it withholds, as well as for what it gives. No American 
who has ever written about Europe, has enjoyed better oppor- 
tunities, than our author, of catering for the rapacious appetite 
of a sorry portion of our countrymen, for the gossip of high life 
in Europe. She might have run over the whole gamut of per- 
sonalities, from the commission merchant of New York up to 
the residents of the Tuileries, or the more aristocratic fixtures 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. But with these attractions she 
does not seek to win popularity ; the book is entirely guiltless 
of any such piracies upon private life or public station ; it 
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shows that the writer is equally free from the rawness which is 
ignorant of, and the impudence which disregards, those rules 
of society which have authority in no one country, but which 
belong to the law of nations, and are founded in a universal 
sense of right. 





4, — Lectures on Modern History, from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the Close of the American Revolution. 
By Wi xiaM Smytu, Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. From the Second Lon- 
don Edition, with a Preface, List of Books on American 
Mistory, &c. By Jarep Sparks, LL. D., Professor of 
Ancient and Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Cambridge: John Owen. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1841. 


WE are glad to see an American edition of this work, which, 
whether we regard the topics treated, the manner of the dis- 
cussion, or the ability, judgment, and liberal spirit of the au- 
thor, is certainly one of the best that have recently appeared. 
In fact, we know of no work in the language of a similar char- 
acter. Fully aware of the want, which students and readers 
of history have hitherto felt, of some guide by which they may 
select the best authorities and form a proper estimate of the 
comparative importance of periods and events, Professor Smyth 
has conceived and carried out a plan for supplying this want 
in the study of modern history. His purpose is to teach how 
history should be read ; to show the way, and furnish lights for 
pursuing it. In,this purpose he has been eminently success- 
ful. 

Each lecture embraces some general topic, some prominent 
period of history, to which his attention is chiefly drawn, de- 
scending to details only so far as they are requisite to illus- 
trate the higher points of his subject. His method is natural 
and clear; his remarks are often profound, always judicious 
and temperate ; and his views of men and society are of that 
cheerful and liberal cast, which convinces the reader at 
every step, that they proceed from a fair mind and a gener- 
ous spirit. His style and his manner of thinking harmonize 
with each other ; they are both characterized by simplicity, 
directness, and vigor. However grave his subject, however 
cumbersome or dry in its matter, he seldom fails to set it in 
an attractive light, thereby communicating pleasure with in- 
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struction. Every page affords a proof, that he writes from a 
full mind, that his researches have been thorough, and that his 
facts are drawn from the most authentic sources. His opinions 
and reflections, at the same time that they are bold and de- 
cided, are uttered without ostentation, and with such obvious 
justice and freedom from prejudice, as not only to inspire con- 
fidence in their accuracy, but the highest respect for the lec- 
turer’s candor and benevolence. 


“ His plan,” says Professor Sparks, in the Preface to the present 
edition, “ restricts him to a general survey, without the detail of nar- 
rative, or elaborate discussions of complicated and doubtful questions, 
which, however necessary they may sometimes be in a regular his- 
torical composition, are frequently more cumbersome than convincing, 
more tedious than instructive. His work embraces Modern History. 
As preparatory to his main subject, he touches upon the period im- 
mediately following the downfall of the Roman Empire; the laws, 
customs, and political state of the barbarous nations of Europe ; ; the 
principal features of the Mahometan religion, and the remarkable 
events of the Dark Ages. In this outline he confines himself to such 
particulars, as mark the progress of civilization, and open the way 
to the political organizations of modern Europe, and as explain the 
causes of those vast changes in the affairs of the world, which have 
taken place within the last three hundred years. ‘These changes and 
their consequences are made the theme of his subsequent lectures, 
Proceeding in the same spirit of philosophical analysis, seizing upon 
the prominent events and pursuing them in their natural course, and 
through their intricate combinations, he examines under separate 
heads the history of the European nations. Yet the periods and the 
states, which pass in review before him, are not considered as de- 
tached from each other, but as parts of a general system, having their 
distinctive relations and uniting to constitute a whole. 

“ A large portion of the work is devoted to England ; the origin of 
the British constitution, the vicissitudes it has undergone, the dan- 
gers it has encountered, the obstacles it has overcome, and the means 
by which it has advanced to be the consolidating principle of an em- 
pire vast in territory and power. The great struggle, which long 
existed between the prerogative and popular claims, before the bal- 
ance was duly adjusted by securing the weight of an efficient Parlia- 
ment, is fully investigated and clearly explained. The characters of 
British statesmen, and their influence on the history of their country 
and the growth of its institutions, are likewise discussed with a free- 
dom and ability, which clothe the author’s remarks on these subjects 
with peculiar interest. Nor does he speak of the eminent men of 
other countries with less candor or discrimination, assigning to all 
their just meed of praise or censure, according as they have been the 
benefactors of their race, ambitious demagogues, or the tools of des- 
potism.” — pp. vill. 1x. 

* * % * * 

“The portion of the work, which will be most likely to interest 

readers on this side of the Atlantic, i is the last six lectures, in which 
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he speaks of the American Revolution. No British writer has treated 
this subject with so much candor, or such perfect freedom from party 
feelings and national prejudice ; and it may at least be doubted, if any 
American writer can claim, on this score, a higher degree of confi- 
dence. The fault of ignorance, so justly ascribed to almost all the 
writers in England, who have touched on that event, cannot be laid 
to the charge of Professor Smyth. He has examined the American 
side with no less diligence than the English. He has drawn from 
original fountains, consulted public documents, and taken as his guides 

W ashington’ s official letters, Marshall, and Ramsay, whose authority 
he respects and in whose representations he confides. The causes of 
the controversy are briefly stated. Without laboring to decide wheth- 
er these causes justified the measures of the British ministry in strict- 
ness of law and constitutional right, he allows, what is now assented 
to by all the world, that both ministers and people suffered themselves 

to be led astray by a mistaken policy in the first instance, and by na- 
tional pride to the end of the contest. Mild government is a maxim, 
which Professor Smyth inculcates throughout his lectures, and which 
he especially urges upon every sovereign power in regard to its colo- 
nies or dependent states. ‘This maxim is strikingly illustrated by the 
parallel he draws between the Netherlands, shaking off the yoke of 
Spain, and the American colonies, asserting and maintaining their in- 
dependence. ‘The pride of Spain was tyrannical, and she lost the 
Netherlands ; the pride of England was blind and obstinate, and she 
lost her colonies. A little yielding to circumstances would have 
saved both. It was easy to ery out faction, treason, and rebellion, and 
thus to kindle irritation on one side and a rancorous spirit on the 
other, till the breach was past healing ; but it was not easy to con- 
quer i people borne down by wrongs, which they were determined 
to redress. Their hearts might have been subdued and their affec- 
tions won, not by coercion and harshness, but by mild treatment and 
a due regard to their rights. ‘This truth, deduced from the two cases 
in question, is confirmed by so many examples in history, that rulers 
might long ago have learned from it a practical lesson of policy and 
interest, to say nothing of wisdom and duty. 

“'The conduct of both parties in carrying on the American war is 
freely canvassed by the author. He finds little to praise in the Brit- 
ish counsels, and some things to blame in those of the Americans, 
He wonders, and rightly enough, that there should be so much pa- 
triotism in passing resolves and publishing addresses, and so little in 
paying taxes and furnishing supplies for the army. He is surprised at 
the readiness to contract debts for the public benefit, and at the reluc- 
tance to recognise and provide for them. ‘The soldiers, who had 
fought the battles and secured the freedom of their country, were dis- 
missed and sent home without even a promise that they should be 
paid. But he justly accounts for these inconsistencies, and some 
others, by the weakness of the executive power. Congress could de- 
bate, resolve, and recommend, and here their functions ended. As an 

executive body they were feeble, i in fact powerless, in regard to the 
most important objects of government. Nevertheless, it argues much 
for the virtue of a people, that they could sustain a war for so long a 
time under such a system. It argues more; it proves the strength of 
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principle with which they were united, and a deep-rooted conviction 
of the justice of their cause, that they ‘could be roused to such efforts 
and sacrifices through years of conflict, privation, and suffering.” — 
pp. XV. — XVii. 


Professor Sparks has also enriched the present edition with 
a full list of the best works relating to the History of the Unit- 
ed States and of the several States, tothe American Revolu- 
tion, and to the Constitution of the Federal Government. 

It is due to the publisher to notice particularly the beautiful 
typographical execution of these volumes, which compares 
well with the best English work. 





5.—A Grammar of the Greek Language. Part First. A 
Practical Grammar of the Attic and Common Dialects, 
with the Elements of General Grammar. By Avrneus 
Crospy, Professor of the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature in Dartmouth College. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 1841. 12mo._ pp. 239. 


Proressor Crosby’s high reputation as a classical scholar 
will be sustained and advanced by the publication of this work. 
It is not a mere compilation from other grammars, a pouring 
out of one vessel into another, after the manner in which many 
of the new manuals of instruction are now produced. If we 
were not almost afraid to characterize a Greek grammar by 
such a word as originality, we should say, that this quality 
was manifested in an eminent degree in the treatise now be- 
fore us. We do not mean, merely a novel arrangement of 
parts, or a new and felicitous use of language in giving prom- 
inency and clearness to principles, that, in themselves, were 
previously well established ; although in these two respects, 
the work has much merit. But it bears the marks, through- 
out, of profound reflection and original research. And the 
task is performed not in the sapless manner of a mere philolo- 

ist, who has lost all general ideas, while employed in hunting 
up words, breathings, and accents. The writer has a hearty 
love of his subject, and a power of viewing it in all its bear- 
ings and relations. The work is comprehensive, at the same 
time that it is condensed, and the general scholar will find 
ample matter for consideration in it, as well as the student of 


Greek. 
We will not affirm, that a desire of change has led to a 
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rather hasty removal of some of the old landmarks in a field 
so well trodden. Still the novel aspect of some portions of 
the work will be rather startling to one who clings strongly to 
old associations, ‘The removal even of some old and familiar 
paradigms leaves a blank for the eye and the heart ; and, when 
some of the forms of these veterans are cashiered without cer- 
emony, one really feels regret, as if he had witnessed the dis- 
grace of an old friend. In our schoolboy days, we were beat- 
en through all the moods and tenses of rvatw, and it is no sat- 
isfaction, at this time of life, to be told that a portion of these 
forms have only an imaginary existence. Some of the old 
grammars, it is true, warned us of this fact, but the remark 
was put in small print, and not committed to memory and re- 
cited for the thousandth time. But Professor Crosby takes up 
the matter seriously, and deems it remarkable, that, ‘‘i an 
age characterized by its devotion to truth, a false representation 
of an irregular verb should still be set forth as the paradigm of 
regular conjugation.” By thus abridging the labors of the 
coming generation, matter is afforded them for an unseemly 
triumph over their predecessors, who were wont to conjugate 
the verb, — perfects, second futures, and all, — with unhesi- 
tating credulity. 

It must not be supposed, that the author has made no more 
important innovations, than these removals of a few interlo- 
pers. ‘The work abounds with valuable matter, both new and 
old, and the mode of arranging and presenting it appears as 
perfect as any one can desire. ‘The introductory portion con- 
tains a clear and condensed statement of the first principles of 
orthoépy and general grammar, which is well adapted even for 
those students, who commence the study of Greek at a very 
early age. An excellent feature of the work is the full ex- 
planation of grammatical terms, in which they are elucidated 
both by etymology and comparison. ‘The definitions are giv- 
en in groups, so that the words assist in explaining each other, 
and their various relations and distinctions are more easily per- 
ceived and remembered. One great difficulty is thus materi- 
ally lessened to the student, whose memory was formerly 
burdened with a multitude of long and harsh-sounding appella- 
tions, to the greater part of which he could attach no meaning 
whatever. We wish, that the nomenclature of grammar could 
be reformed altogether, for it was manufactured at a time, 
when pedantry was the uniform of scholarship. The barbar- 
ous terms with which English grammars are incumbered, un- 
meaning to every one except the classical scholar, remind one 
too painfully of the inferiority of our language to the German, 
in which the power of composition and derivation from native 
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roots removes the necessity of such an embarrassing expedi- 
ent. But a thorough reform, in this respect, would be diffi- 
cult, if not wholly impracticable. 

We cannot forbear to say one word in favor of the Tables of 
Declension and Conjugation, which form an important feature 
of this grammar. ‘‘ They are published separately in two 
forms ; in duodecimo, for the convenience and economy of 
beginners in learning the Greek paradigms, and in large 
quarto, for the convenience of more advanced students in con- 
sulting and comparing them.”’ They answer fully the purpose 
of the editor, to furnish the pupil with those materials, in the 
most compact and intelligible form, the perfect mastery of 
which is absolutely essential for any progress in his studies. 

The present volume makes but a small portion of the whole 
work, which Professor Crosby designs to execute. It con- 
tains only the first part of a grammar of the Attic and Com- 
mon dialects, and the Syntax even of these is reserved for a 
separate publication. We hope that the author will receive 
encouragement to prosecute the task, till he has gone over the 
whole ground ; and then, that it may be found worthy of ex- 
tensive adoption. 


6.— Twice-told Tales. By Naruaniet Hawruorne. Boston : 
James Munroe & Co. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 331 and 
356. 


Tue lovers of delicate humor, natural feeling, observation 
‘* like a blind man’s touch,” unerring taste, and magic grace 
of style, will greet with pleasure this new, improved, and en- 
larged edition of Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice-told Tales.”’ ‘The first 
volume appeared several years since, and received notice and 
fit commendation in a former Number of our Journal.* The 
second volume is made up of tales and sketches, similar in 
character to those of the first volume, and not inferior in 
merit. We are disposed, on the strength of these volumes, to 
accord to Mr. Hawthorne a high rank among the writers of this 
country, and to predict, that his contributions to its imaginative 
literature will enjoy a permanent and increasing reputation. 
Though he has not produced any elaborate and long-sustained 
work of fiction, yet his writings are most strikingly character- 
ized by that creative originality, which is the essential life-blood 
of genius. He does not see by the help of other men’s minds, 


* See North American Review, Vol. XLV. pp. 59 et seq. 
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and has evidently been more of an observer and thinker, than 
of a student. He gives us no poor copies of poor originals in 
English magazines and souvenirs. He has caught nothing of 
the intensity of the French, or the extravagance of the Ger- 
man, school of writers of fiction. Whether he writes a story 
or a sketch, or describes a character or a scene, he employs 
his own materials, and gives us transcripts of images painted 
on hisown mind. Another characteristic merit of his writings is, 
that he seeks and finds his subjects at home, among his own 
people, in the characters, the events, and the traditions of his 
own country. His writings retain the racy flavor of the soil. 

They have the healthy vigor and free grace of indigenous 
plants. 

Perhaps there is no one thing for which he is more remark- 
able than his power of finding the elements of the picturesque, 
the romantic, and even the supernatural, in the every-day, 
common- place life, that is constantly going on around us, 
He detects the essentially poetical in that which is superficially 
prosaic. In the alembic of his genius, the subtile essence of 
poetry is extracted from prose. ‘The history, the traditions, 
the people, and the scenes of New England, have not gen- 
erally been supposed favorable to the romance-writer or the 
poet ; but, in his hands, they are fruitful and suggestive, and 
dispose themselves into graceful attitudes and dramatic com- 
binations. In his little sketch called ‘‘ David Swan,” the 
subject is nothing more or less than an hour’s sleep, by the 
way-side, of a youth, while waiting for the coach that is to 
carry him to Boston ; yet how much of thoughtful and reflec- 
tive beauty i is thrown round it, what strange and airy destinies 
brush by the youth’s unconscious face, how much matter for 
deep meditation of life and death, the past and future, time 
and eternity, is called forth by the few incidents in this simple 
drama. As illustrations of the same power, we would refer to 
‘‘The Minister’s Black Veil,” ‘‘'The Seven Vagabonds,”’ 
and ‘* Edward Fane’s Rosebud,”’ not to speak of many others, 
in which this peculiarity is more or less perceptible. 

One of Mr. Hawthorne’s most characteristic traits is the 
successful manner in which he deals with the supernatural. 
He blends together, with a skilful hand, the two worlds of the 
seen and the unseen. He never fairly goes out of the limits 
of probability, never calls up an actual ghost, or dispenses 
with the laws of nature ; but he passes as near as possible 
to the dividing line, and his skill and ingenuity are sometimes 
tasked to explain, by natural laws, that which produced upon 
the reader all the effect of the supernatural. In this, too, his 
originality is conspicuously displayed. We know of no writ- 
ings which resemble his in this respect. 
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His genius, too, is characterized by a large proportion of 
feminine elements, depth and tenderness of feeling, exceed- 
ing purity of mind, and a certain airy grace and arch vivaci- 
ty in narrating incidents and delineating characters. ‘Ihe 
strength and beauty of a mother’s love are poured over that 
exquisite story, which we are tempted to pronounce, as, on the 
whole, the finest thing he ever wrote, — ‘‘ The Gentle Boy.”’ 
What minute delicacy of touch, and womanly knowledge of a 
child’s mind and character, are perceptible in ‘‘ Little Annie’s 
Ramble.”” How much of quiet pathos is contained in ‘‘ The 
Shaker Bridal,”’ and of tranquil beauty in ‘‘ The Three-fold 
Destiny.”’ His female characters are sketched with a pencil 
equally fine and delicate ; steeped in the finest hues of the 
imagination, yet not 


“tco bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Every woman owes him a debt of gratitude for those lovely 
visions of womanly faith, tenderness, and truth, which glide so 
gracefully through his pages. 

All that Mr. Hawthorne has written is impressed with a 
strong family likeness, His range is not very extensive, nor 
has he any great versatility of mind. He is not extravagant 
or excessive in any thing. His tragedy is tempered with a 
certain smoothness ; it solemnizes and impresses us, but it does 
not freeze the blood, still less offend the most fastidious taste. 
He stoops to no vulgar horrors or physical clap-traps. The 
mind, in its highest and deepest moods of feeling, is the only 
subject with which he deals. There is, however, a great deal 
of calm power, as well as artist-like skill, in his writings of this 
kind, such as ‘‘Howe’s Masquerade,” ‘The White Old 
Maid,”’ ‘‘ Lady Eleanor’s Mantle.’’ In his humor, too, there 
is the same quiet tone. It is never riotous, or exuberant ; 
it never begets a laugh, and seldom a smile, but it is most un- 
questioned ‘humor, as any one may see, by reading a “A Rill 
from the Town Pump,’’ or ‘ Chippings with a Chisel.”’ It is 

a thoughtful humor, of kindred with sighs as well as tears. 
fsdaee, over all that he has written, there hangs, like an at- 
mosphere, a certain soft and calm melancholy, which has noth- 
ing diseased or mawkish in it, but is of that kind which seems 
to flow naturally from delicacy of organization and a medita- 
tive spirit. There is no touch of despair in his pathos, and 
his humor subsides into that minor key, into which his thoughts 
seem naturally cast. 

As a writer of the language merely, Mr. Hawthorne is enti- 
tled to great praise, in our judgment. His style strikes us as 
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one of marked and uncommon excellence. It is fresh and vig- 
orous, not formed by studying any particular model, and has 
none of the stiffness which comes from imitation; but it is emi- 
nently correct and careful. His language is very pure, his 
words are uniformly well chosen, and his periods are moulded 
with great grace and skill. It is also a very perspicuous style, 
through which his thoughts shine like natural objects seen 
through the purest plate-glass. He has no affectations or 
prettinesses of phrases, and none of those abrupt transitions, 
or of that studied inversion and uncouth abruptness, by which 
attention is often attempted to be secured to what is feeble or 
commonplace. It is characterized by that same unerring 
good taste, which presides over all the movements of his 
mind. 

We feel that we have hardly done justice to Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s claims in this brief notice, and that they deserve an 
extended analysis and criticism ; but we have not done this, 
partly on account of our former attempt to do justice to his 
merits, and partly because his writings have now become so well 
known, and are so justly appreciated, by all discerning minds, 
that they do not need our commendation. He is not an author 
to create a sensation, or have a tumultuous popularity. His 
works are not stimulating or impassioned, and they minister noth- 
ing to a feverish love of excitement. Their tranquil beauty and 
softened tints, which do not win the notice of the restless many, 
only endear them the more to the thoughtful few. We com- 
mend them for their truth and healthiness of feeling, and their 
moral dignity, no less than for their literary merit. ‘The pulse of 
genius beats vigorously through them, and the glow of life is 
inthem. It is the voice of a man who has seen and thought 
for himself, which addresses us ; and the treasures which he 
offers to us are the harvests of much observation and deep re- 
flection on man, and life, and the human heart. 





7.— Sketches of the Judicial History of Massachusetts, from 
1630, to the Revolution, in 1775. By Emory Wasu- 
BURN. Boston. C.C. Little & James Brown. 1840. 


8vo. pp. 400. 


Tuts work has evidently been a labor of love, and we trust 
that Mr. Washburn has found his own reward in the prosecu- 
tion of his inquiries ; because, from the nature of his subject, 
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he can otherwise hope for no adequate return for the time and 
toil he has expended inthem. Few, even of the legal profes- 
sion itself, have any curiosity to trace its history to its early 
sources; and, out of the pale of the profession, none but a pro- 
fessed antiquary will duly appreciate the disinterested zeal with 
which Mr. Washburn has gathered up the scattered fragments 
of the past, and combined them into a connected form. He 
has done the State good service by his book. It is a conscien- 
tious and judicious compilation from original sources, both in 
print and in manuscript, written in a good style, and, we should 
judge, with great accuracy of statement and carefulness of 
detail. It contains a number of brief and comprehensive bio- 
graphical notices of distinguished ante-revolutionary judges 
and lawyers, and curious sketches of the primitive forms of 
administering justice in the earlier days of the Commonwealth, 
when law was ‘‘in the gristle, and not hardened into the bone 
of manhood.” The work becomes doubly honorable to Mr. 
Washburn in the view of those who know that he is not a mere 
legal student, but is engaged in an arduous and extensive prac- 
tice, which, with most men, would be a suflicient excuse to 
themselves for ‘‘ daffing aside ’’ all the curious and unprofita- 
ble learning of their profession as mere surplusage, and that 
he has given much valuable time to the State in a legislative 
capacity. 





8. — Chapters on Churchyards. By Carouine Soutuey, Au- 
thoress of ‘‘ Solitary Hours,” &c. &c. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 1842. 


Tue author of this work (we cannot subscribe to the author- 
ity of the title-page, and say aulhoress) is better known to the 
world of readers by her maiden name of Caroline Bowles. 
She is now the wife of Robert Southey. The title of the book 
is not exactly an index to its contents, for the greater part of 
it has nothing in particular to do with churchyards, except that 
the pervading tone is melancholy, and many of the narratives 
have a tragical termination. ‘The larger portion of it is occu- 
pied with three desultory narratives, called ‘‘ Broad Summer- 
ford,”? ‘‘ Andrew Cleaves,”’ and the ‘‘ Grave of the Broken 
Heart.” We have read it with a good deal of pleasure. The 
writer is evidently a person of strong and correct religious 
feeling, well-regulated sensibility, expansive benevolence, and 
a decided poetical temperament. She has suffered a good 
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deal, we should judge, from the sort of sick-room atmosphere 
which is breathed round many of its pages, and from the seri- 
ous and melancholy tone of sentiment which pervades it. 
There is truth and spirit in her sketches of character ; and her 
descriptions of visible objects are uncommonly fresh and _ pic- 
turesque. The picture of the parsonage at Broad Summerford, 
and of the persons and occupations of its inmates, is a very 
beautiful piece of still life. Portions of the story of Andrew 
Cleaves are told with a good deal of tragic power, and the 
character of the stern father is vigorously and consistently 
drawn. The fate of Blanche D’Albi is very touchingly and 
beautifully told. The lively and spirited sketches of the vil- 
lage congregation, in the third chapter, especially of Farmer 
Buckwheat and his family, show that her power is not confined 
to the plaintive and the tender, but that she has a delicate ap- 
preciation of the ludicrous, and a ready facility in the expres- 
sion of it. The prominent defect of the work is, that the staple 
of her thoughts is spun out too fine. There are too many 
words. ‘The same idea is repeated in a variety of forms. The 
style is sometimes careless and slipshod. We should judge 
that much of it had originally been written for magazines, 
where the main object was to cover as much space as could 
honestly be done. The last story, in particular, might be very 
advantageously condensed. 

The moral tone of the book deserves unqualified praise, and 
it is so full of sensibility to every thing beautiful, and of sym- 
pathy with every thing good, that we close it with a feeling 
that the writer must be a very delightful person, and one whose 
society must be valued by her friends as no common privi- 


lege. 





9.— Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love, Mad- 
ness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso. By Ricu- 
ARD Henry Witpe. New York: Alexander V. Blake. 
1842. 2vols. 16mo. pp. 234 and 270. 


An air of elegant scholarship and refined literary taste per- 
vades these volumes, which makes it difficult to consider them 
with the ordinary strictness of censorship. The subject alone 
commends itself strongly to all who have the least tincture of 
Italian lore. And Mr. Wilde’s ingenious researches, eloquent 
remarks, and spirited and faithful translations, impart no small 
attractions to the work for the English reader. ‘The mysteri- 
ous story of Tasso’s life, into which love, jealousy, and mad- 
VOL. Liv. —No. 115. 64 
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ness enter as springs of action, and which opens glimpses of a 
tale of romantic interest, —ofa princess wooed and won by the 
daring passion of a vassal poet, (who breathed the secret to his 
Muse alone, and for that half-unwitting disclosure incurred the 
lasting coldness of the high-born lady, the slow but implacable 
resentment of her haughty brother, and the cruel punishment 
with which the offence was visited, )— the protracted imprison- 
ment, the imputed insanity, and the touching verse and prose 
in which the bard proclaimed his sorrows, and hinted at their 
cause, —this strange and moving history has excited the inter- 
est and curiosity of nearly three centuries, and is still as im- 
perfectly known as at first. The clouds which hang over it only 
provoke more eager inquiry, tinted, as they are, with the most 
gorgeous hues of love and poetry. The copious materials 
which exist, and which seem at first sight to promise the entire 
solution of the mysteries, but, when more closely examined, 
only multiply questions, contradictions, and doubts, and draw 
still more closely the veil, perpetually incite one to fresh efforts 
to thread the maze. Documents affording more precise in- 
formation undoubtedly exist, but they are lodged in secret 
archives, with doors doubly locked and barred by Italian pride, 
jealous of the honor of great-grandmothers. ‘The whole mat- 
ter is one of the most curious and interesting subjects 1a lite- 
rary history, and the skilful treatment of it must be agreeable 
to readers in all countries and at all times. 

Mr. Wilde has endeavoured to make the poet tell his own 
story, and, from the vast collection of his letters and minor po- 
ems, to cull out and piece together those personal allusions and 
statements, which may throw light on the principal incidents 
in his life. ‘‘ Enough, it is imagined, may be gathered from 
his own pen to afford grounds of satisfactory belief, or at least 
of plausible conjecture.’’ The correctness of this method, so 
far at least as the poems are concerned, obviously depends on 
the assumption, that bards are disposed to rhyme about them- 
selves, and to tell their own stories with no greater admixture 
of fiction, than can be easily detected and separated by a scruti- 
nizing observer, who has some means of collateral information. 
We question the justice of such a postulate. Poetry is 
acknowledged ‘‘ cloud-land,’’ and he must be a seer or diviner 
of no ordinary powers, who can distinguish the dim outlines of 
truth under those vast and magnificent wreaths and foldings. 
He was a poet himself, who affirmed, that ‘‘ what we call im- 
agination is little more than strong feelings and vivid recollec- 
tions,’ and we will not admit that there is any thing more than 

oetical truth in the statement. In the first sonnet of Tasso 


translated by Mr. Wilde, the bard exclaims, 
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“ True were the loves and transports which I sung, 
And over which I wept in varied rhyme.” 

The translator supposes, that literal truth is here spoken of, 
while we hold, that the bard intended only a sort of poetical 
verity. That was a true affection, which Othello felt for Des- 
demona, but it was by no means an aclual one ; for the noble 
Moor himself, and the Venetian senator’s daughter, are only 
figments of the poet’s brain. In the lines quoted, Tasso may 
have spoken in his own person, or he may have identified him- 
self with some ideal character, and affirmed the reality of sor- 
rows quite as imaginary as Desdemona’s passion for the Moor. 
Unquestionably a true poet’s song grows out of his own inmost 
feelings, and rests upon the incidents of his actual life ; but 
these feelings and incidents are moralized by him “into a 
thousand similes.’’ ‘The truth, in his hands, becomes a riddle, 
of which he only holds the key. ‘To maintain, that others 
can see the fact under the fiction as well as himself, is to be- 
lieve that he writes prose instead of poetry. Shakspeare’s 
sonnets were probably dictated by some prominent incidents 
affecting his internal life, and contain the history of his feel- 
ings ; but no one has succeeded in reading that history so 
clearly as to remove any part of the blank in the poet’s biog- 
raphy,—that blank, which is so wide, that, in posterity’s 
view, the matchless bard seems almost to want personality, — 
to be a mere embodiment of the dramatic muse. 

But the interest of Mr. Wilde’s volumes does not depend 
wholly, or even in great part, on his success in the investiga- 
tion. He leads us along a path so green and flowery, that 
we care not where the journey may end, or whether it comes 
to any definite termination. ‘The work contains much elegant 
disquisition, and the comparison and criticism of the poet’s 
various biographers are no less entertaining than instructive. 
Much ingenuity is shown in comparing and weighing the differ- 
ent branches of evidence, and many collateral facts are estab- 
lished, that form agreeable additions to literary history. Trans- 
lations from the poet fill a considerable portion of the book, 
and appear to us to possess very remarkable merit. ‘Tasso’s 
letters are rendered into very graceful and flowing English, in 
which hardly a trace of their foreign origin can be discerned. 
A number of the sonnets and amatory stanzas are translated in 
verse, in a manner that shows a fine perception of the delicate 
beauties of the original, and great power of preserving them in 
smooth and elegantly finished rhymes. This is high praise ; 
but we believe that the two following sonnets, taken almost at 
random from a number possessing equal beauty, will be found 
to sustain the commendation in the opinion of our readers. 
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“Three high-born dames it was my lot to see, 
Not all alike in beauty, yet so fair, 
And so akin in act, and look, and air, 
That Nature seemed to say, ‘Sisters arE WE!’ 
I praised them all, — but one of all the three 
So charmed me that I loved her, and became 
Her bard, and sung my passion, and her name, 
Till to the stars they soared past rivalry. 
Her only I adored, —and if my gaze 
Was turned elsewhere, it was but to admire 
Of her high beauty some far-scattered rays, 
And worship her in idols ;— fond desire, 
False incense hid, — yet I repent my praise 
As rank idolatry ’gainst Love’s true fire.” — Vol. 1. p. 17. 


“Til L’Aura comes, who now, alas! elsewhere 
Breathes, amid fields and forests hard of heart, 
Bereft of joy I stray from crowds apart 
In this dark vale, ’mid grief and ire’s foul air, 
Where there is nothing left of bright or fair, 

Since Love has gone a rustic to the plough, 

Or feeds his flocks, — or in the summer now 
Handles the rake, — now plies the scythe with care. 

Happy the mead and valley, hill aud wood, 
Where man and beast, and almost tree and stone, 

Seem by her look with sense and joy endued., 
What is not changed on which her eyes e’er shone ? 

The country courteous grows, the city rude, 
Even from her presence or her loss alone.” — Vol. 1. p. 21. 





10.— Fragments from German Prose Writers. Translated by 
Sarau Austin. With Biographical Sketches of the Au- 
thors. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 16mo. 
pp. 353. 


Mrs. Austin’s rare merits as a translator do not require 
to be heralded in our pages. She has done more, perhaps, 
than any living writer, to bring the German mind into contact 
with the English, and to exhibit the former in its true lineaments 
and proportions, — not softened down into a vague image, in 
which all the salient points of the original are lost, nor yet 
heightened into bold caricature, or copied with slavish and 
spiritless fidelity. A perfect mistress of German idiom, she 
possesses entire command, also, over the stores of our own 
language, and the raciness and spirit of her English style would 
warrant her a high reputation as an original writer. The hap- 
pily chosen words and turns of expression in a particular writer 
do not make so deep an impression on her mind, as to slip una- 
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wares into the translation, and thus spoil the uniform and na- 
tive air of the work in the eye of a reader, to whose mind the 
hybrid compound does not immediately suggest the foreign 
original. These excellences of Mrs. Austin’s manner are of- 
ten suggested to us by contrast, on looking over some one of 
the countless works translated from the German, which the 
press is sending forth in such rapid succession. One would 
suppose, that most of these translators ‘‘had been at a feast 
of languages, and had stolen the scraps,”’ they treat the king’s 
English so abominably. 

The volume before us is well adapted to show the writer’s 
varied powers as a translator, and her taste and judgment in 
selecting passages from various authors. Yet it is not a book 
of elegant extracts, a flower culled here and there to form a 
nosegay all of sweets. It is rather a collection of scraps, as 
if a common-place book were emptied into the volume, filled 
with fragments that had excited attention at various times, from 
some peculiarity of thought, imagery, sentiment, or expression. 
Some of the materials are sweet, some pungent, some bright 
and exhilarating, and others positively acrid and offensive. 
There is a mixture of all humors and complexions, in which 
something will be found to gratify all kinds of taste. Critics 
and artists, novelists and historians, poets and philosophers, 
are all put under contribution to the contents of the book. 
The translator remarks, that the choice of the passages was 
determined by considerations as various as their character 
and their subjects. ‘‘ In some it was the value of the matter, 
in others the beauty of the form, that struck me ; in some the 
vigorous, unaffected good sense, in others the fantastic or mys- 
tical charm.’” A compound put together in such an irregular 
way will probably give to English readers a more correct idea 
of the extent, variety, and peculiar character of German litera- 
ture, than a collection formed and classified upon more orderly 
principles. Notwithstanding the perfect English garb, with 
which the skill of the translator has invested these products 
of another clime, some peculiarity of thought or feeling inva- 
riably betrays their foreign origin ; and for this reason, among 
many others, the book may be recommended to those who wish 
to gain a general idea of the spirit and prevailing character of 
German literature. 

We must not omit to say a word of the remarkably neat and 
tasteful manner in which the American publisher of the volume 
has executed his task. Several other publications, from the same 
establishment, have displayed equal taste and liberality in the 
mechanical execution, and we hope such enterprise will be at- 
tended and rewarded by the favor of the public. However 
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English authors may have to complain, that their productions are 
stolen by American publishers, they cannot say, now-a-days, 
that their children are defaced by any Gipsey process, in order 
that what is unlawfully obtained may not be recognised. 





11.— The New Hampshire Book ; being Specimens of the Liter- 
ature of the Gramte Stale. Nashua: Published by Da- 
vid Marshall. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1842. 
12mo. pp. 391. 


Tue restless and migratory disposition of our countrymen 
gives little opportunity for the formation of local peculiarities 
of character. The denizens of town and country too fre- 
quently change places with each other, to allow the peculiar 
influences of either residence to exert a marked influence on 
their habits, feelings, and manners. ‘The constant interchange 
between the inhabitants of the several States, the facilities for 
travelling, and the inclination for the pursuit of pleasure, nov- 
elty, or gain, which first created these modes of rapid convey- 
ance, and which now sustains them by constant employment, 
are all operative causes against the formation of provincial 
traits of sentiment, expression, or custom. We are almost a 
nomadic people, a set of wandering Tartars, with hardly a 
knowledge of what local attachments mean. Accordingly, 
when an American visits Europe, nothing strikes him with 
more surprise than the prominency and fixedness of those fea- 
tures, whether moral or physical, which have grown out of the 
geographical position of the people. Character is local and 
hereditary. The inhabitants of a small town or city manifest 
the same traits, which their ancestors showed centuries ago. 
Some fact in the early history of the place, connected with its 
establishment, colonization, or conquest by a particular tribe, 
has left a deep imprint on the character of its inhabitants, the 
traces of which can be clearly discerned at the present day. Go 
out half a dozen miles from them, and you meet with people, 
who appear of a wholly different race. In our own country, 
we travel on the wings of steam for a thousand miles, and find 
substantially the same class of beings, that we quitted four or 
five days before. The features of the country are different. 
We may have left the rock-bound shores of New England for 
the wide and fertile prairies of the West. But the men and 
women, in all important respects, are the same. They speak 
the same language, not usually varying even in accent ; they 
discuss the same political topics ; their clothes are cut after 
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the same pattern, — which is, for the most part, no pattern at 
all. ‘The same distance in Europe, extends through the terri- 
tories of half a dozen kingdoms, and perhaps fifty provinces, 
the inhabitants of which, probably, speak about as many differ- 
ent languages and dialects. And the natives of each province 
have their mark, or shibboleth, which they carry with them 
wherever they go ; and they will detect the stranger, from his 
want of it, as soon as he has entered their borders. The live- 
ly Parisians will discover a provincial, before he has passed a 
day in the capital, and, though he be an utter stranger to them, 
will often be able to tell from what particular corner of France 
he came. When will the inhabitants of Boston or New York 
be able to do the like ? 

These remarks may not, at first sight, appear much to the 
purpose in treating of the ‘‘ New Hampshire Book.” And 
yet they were naturally suggested by the examination of the 
work. Here is a volume of respectable size, filled with prose 
and poetry, on all sorts of subjects, proceeding from more than 
fifty different writers, all of whom were born and educated 
within the limits of one State. But strike out the names of the 
authors, some notices of individuals, and a few descriptive 
pieces, that relate to particular spots and remarkable scenery, 
and no one could tell in what part of the country the book 
originated. Knowing only that it was filled with contributions 
from some one State, it might be ascribed with equal proba- 
bility to Maine or Missouri. The geographical features of New 
Hampshire are as strongly marked as those of any State in the 
Union. It deserves its title, as the Granite State. But its 
mountains of primitive rock have left no impress on the lit- 
erature of the men they overshadow. It is true, that, under all 
circumstances, the highest order of literary talent will resist local 
influences, and assume a cosmopolite character. It ceases to 
be provincial, or even national ; it is universal, and becomes 
the property of all countries and of all times. But the volume 
before us is filled, in great part, with pieces of only modest 
pretensions. Its contents are made up, in general, of brief 
sketches, or extracts from works which were only designed to 
possess a temporary interest. Most of the contributors to its 
pages have only snatched an hour or two from other pursuits, 
to pen a stanza or a page, and, for this very reason, their pro- 
ductions are more likely than any others, to be tinged with a 
local coloring. Still, to our eyes at least, the State tint is no- 
where visible. 

The editors of the volume have executed their task with 
care and good taste. ‘They have collected an agreeable mis- 
cellany, which, besides its peculiar interest to the inhabitants 
of one part of the country, will afford some pleasant reading 
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for others. The wish to show a long list of contributors has 
led to the admission of some pieces, the absence of which 
would improve the character of the volume as a whole. Some 
of the verses show more patriotism than poetry, and some 
prose articles display more good feeling than literary taste. 
The intellectual wealth of the State would appear to more ad- 
vantage in copious extracts from a few writers, than in a heap 
of scraps from a multitude. And there was no want of mate- 
rials of the highest merit. New Hampshire has given birth 
to many individuals, whose reputation is identified with that of 
the whole country ; though many of them, as the editors re- 
mark in the Preface, ‘‘ have not spent their lives in the State, 
but have sought their fortunes in other regions.” 





12.— On the Remote Cause of Epidemic Diseases. By Joun 
Parkin, Honorary and Corresponding Fellow of the 
Royal Academies of Medicine and Surgery in Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Cadiz ; Fellow of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London ; Graduate in Med- 
icine of the University of Erlangen. London: 1841. 


8vo. pp. 198. 


Tue cause of disease is involved in much obscurity, even in 
the simplest form in which the question can be presented ; and 
when we extend our view to epidemic diseases, which some- 
times spread over and devastate vast regions of the globe, it is 
buried in mystery. ‘This cause must be powerful, for its ef- 
fects are irresistible ; it must be extensive, for its influence is 
felt in every part of the earth ; it must exist independently of 
local and temporary agencies, for it spreads its action over 
every variety of climate and through all vicissitudes of season. 
It has been sought for in the atmosphere, because that is the 
only known agent upon the surface of the globe, universal 
enough to meet all the points of its action. But, if it exist 
there, it has never been detected by direct inquiry. The most 
searching investigations of French chemistry could discover 
no difference in the composition of the purest air from the peak 
of Teneriffe, and the pestilential atmosphere of a Parisian 
hospital. He must be a bold man, therefore, who shall pro- 
pose a theory to meet all the claims of these numerous and 
diversified phenomena, or an ingenious and able man, who 
shall from the phenomena themselves, and their affinities, dis- 
cover the law that regulates them. ‘To which of these classes 
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the author of this inquiry is to be assigned, our readers must 
judge. 

The first thing to be done towards establishing a new theory 
is of course to demolish all preéxisting theories. This, in the 
present instance, is a task of no great difficulty. Mr. Parkin 
directs his attention chiefly to the ‘‘ black death ” of the four- 
teenth century, and the epidemic cholera of the present age, 
and regards them in some sort as exemplars, or representa- 
tives, of the whole class of epidemic diseases. He shows that 
the phenomena attending the spread of these diseases cannot 
be explained by the supposition of contagion, or of malaria, 
or marsh effluvia ; nor, in short, by any influence disseminat- 
ed in the atmosphere, since the progress of disease from place 
to place has often been in direct opposition to the course of 
the wind, in climates where that course has been uniformly 
the same for a considerable time. 

He looks elsewhere, therefore, for an agent sufficiently pow- 
erful and extensive for the exigencies of the case ; and he 
finds it beneath the earth’s surface, — or crust, as Geologists 
more elegantly terin it, —in volcanic action. ‘There does not 
appear much of originality in the mere statement of this the- 
ory ; but there is more in the author’s developement of it, and 
still more in his elucidation and defence of it. Our learned 
countryman, Mr. Noah Webster, many years ago, published, 
in two goodly-sized volumes, the history of Epidemics, and their 
dependence upon, or connexion with, comets, earthquakes, 
and voleanos. Mr. Parkin, however, does not rely upon any 
coincidence in the times of their appearance, as evidence of a 
connexion in their origin, for he does not think these coinci- 
dences sufficiently constant to prove such connexion. 

“As the shock of the earthquake, and the eruption of the volca- 
no, are the principal signs we have of this action being in existence, 
the only direct evidence, it may be considered, that could be adduced 
in support of the above hypothesis, would be the occurrence of those 
phenomena simultaneously with the outbreak of epidemic diseases. 
Such proof, however, is generally wanting ; for although, as will here- 
afier appear, epidemics are sometimes accompanied by earthquakes, 
these diseases frequently prevail without being preceded or accompa- 
nied by these phenomena, — while the influence of volcanos must be 
too limited to allow us to draw any deductions from this source, in 
respect to general plagues or epidernics.” — p. 35. 

The author mentions five principal laws of volcanic action, 
with which those of epidemics thus coincide ; the action is felt 
or witnessed along particulur lines of the earth’s surface ; the 
regularity of their progress both chronologically and geographi- 
cally ; ws effects are less on secondary, than on tertiary strata, 
and seldom witnessed on primary formations ; the effects are 
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always greater nearer the sea or other collection of waters ; and, 
lastly, their limited duration, their periodical return, and their 
total cessation in that particular locality after certain definile 
periods. 

It must be borne in mind, that, by volcanic action, is not 
meant, merely, the ebullition and spouting of fire of an actual 
volcano in full blast, but, as we have seen above, a certain 
power pervading the whole interior of the globe, which our 
author does not very clearly define, and of which, perhaps, 
even his own conceptions are not quite distinct. The idea is 
sufficiently familiar to geologists of a great mass of internal 
fire, pervading the bowels of the earth, an immense boiling 
cauldron, whose agitations shake whole continents in earth- 
quakes, and whose outbreaks are the outpourings of volcanos. 
But we believe the supposition is original with our author, that 
there are other and more quiet means of communication from 
the hidden world within, mephitic vapors silently and invisibly 
escaping through fissures and fountains to poison our upper 
air, and steal away our health. He finds a confirmation of the 
correctness of this view of the cause of epidemic disease, in 
the connexion of this same volcanic action with the more visi- 
ble atmospheric phenomena. He quarrels not, indeed, with the 
meteorologist in regard to the ordinary production of rain. 
But certain ‘‘ aberrations of rain,” as well as ‘‘ irregularities 
of the seasons,” ‘‘snow and hail,’”’ and ‘‘ storms and hurri- 
canes,” he finds, obey the same laws, as those which regulate 
the movements of epidemic and of volcanic action ; and there- 
fore he infers, that there is between them all the relationship of 
common origin, at least, if not of cause and effect. 

We have next a chapter giving a concise history of the 
Black Death, and of the Cholera, showing how the progress of 
each was attended by various remarkable atmospheric and sub- 
terranean phenomena ; and then what may be called the ration- 
ale of the whole theory, an explanation of the manner in which 
the volcanic action is itself excited, and in which it may be 
supposed to produce disease. The history is interesting ; but 
it would not be difficult to find coincidences enough of this 
sort, at any period of the world ; and it does not, therefore, to 
our minds, bring much additional evidence to the truth of the 
theory. In fact, we are not sure that we are quite convinced 
by the whole statement of the argument. Some objections 
occur to our minds, that we would fain see removed. But we 
have no space to offer them now ; and, if it were otherwise, 
we have little inclination to do battle with a man who states 
his case so fairly, and who argues it with so earnest an enthusi- 
asm. 
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1840-41. By B. F. Barrett, Pastor of the First Society of the New 
Jerusalem Church in New York. New York: Samuel Colman. 
12mo. pp. 443. 

The Object of the Ministry. A Sermon preached at the Installa- 
tion of Rev. Samuel Osgood, as pastor of the Westminster Congre- 
gational Church, in Providence, December 29, 1841. By Ephraim 
Peabody. Providence: B. Cranston. 
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A Discourse delivered on the Occasion of the Death of John 
Vaughan, in the First Congregational Unitarian Church, Sunday, 
January 16, 1842. By William H. Furness, Pastor of the Church. 
With the Services at the Funeral. Philadelphia: J. Crissy. 8vo. 
pp. 82. 

The End of the World not Yet. A Discourse, delivered in the 
North Church, Newburyport, on the Last Evening of the Year 1841. 
By L. F. Dimmick, Pastor of the Church. Newburyport: Charles 
Whipple. 12mo. pp. 48. 

The Religion of Politics. A Sermon delivered before his Excel- 
lency John Davis, Governor, his Honor George Hull, Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Honorable Council, and the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, at the Annual Election, January 5, 1842. By Ezra S. Gannett, 
Junior Pastor of the Federal St. Church in Boston. Boston: Dutton 
& Wentworth. S8vo. pp. 46. 

Letters to Rev. B. Stow, R. H. Neale, and R. W. Cushman, on 
Modern Revivals. By Otis A. Skinner. Boston: Abel Tompkins. 
12mo. pp. 144. 

The Chapel Hymn Book. 4th Edition, with Additional Hymns. 
Boston: S. G. Simpkins. 16mo. pp. 288. 

Think Soberly ; a Sermon on Temperance, delivered in the Unita- 
rian Church, Newport, Rhode Island, Sunday Evening, Feb. 6, 1842. 
By Charles T. Brooks, Pastor. Newport: James Atkinson. 8vo. 
pp. 18. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Amazonian Republic, recently discovered in the Interior of 
Peru. By Ex-Midshipman Timothy Savage, B. C., Member of the 
Philosophical Society of Williamsburgh, and of the Antiquarian 
Academy of Staten Island. New York: Samuel Colman, 12mo. 
pp. 177. 

Travels in Europe and the East, embracing Observations made 
during a Tour through Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, the Papal States, the Neapolitan Dominions, Malta, 
the Islands of the Archipelago, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Hungary, in the years 1834, '35, 736, 737, 
*38, *39, °40, 41. By Valentine Mott, M. D., President of the Medi- 
cal Faculty of the University of New York, and Professor of Surgery, 
&c.,&c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 452. 
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A. 


Adams, John Quincy, the Jubilee of 
the Constitution, a Discourse on 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Inauguration of George Washing- 
ton as President of the United 
States, reviewed, 211 — point 
urged by him, 213-- cited, 214. 

JE geria exitiosa, 90. 

/Eschines, facts respecting, 182 - 
184. 

Albany, Congress at, in 1754, 302 — 
gold mine near, 315— treaty 
there, with Indians, in 1645, 316 
— De Vries’s voyage to, 322. 

Algebra, works on, 240. 

Aliston,Washington, Monaldi,aTale, 
by, reviewed, 397 — his pictures, 
ib. —his coloring, 398 — basis of 
his Monaldi, 399 — remarks on it, 
400 — its artist-character, 401 — 
quotations from, 403. 

Ambition, on literary, 402. 

America, early claims of the French 
in, 302—early map of, 307 — 
change of climate in, 315. See 
American Colonies. 

American blight, 88. 

American Colonies, project of Jen- 
kins for preventing the indepen- 
dence of the, 303—trade there 
before the Revolution, 304. 

Ames, John F., the Mnemosynum 
by, noticed, 229. 

Anthon, Charles, Classical Dictiona- 

ry by, reviewed, 175 — editor of 


Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
178 —bandies compliments with 
E. H. Barker, ib. —character of, 
as a scholar, 179 — his style in his 
Classical Dictionary, 7b., 131 — its 
worth, 179, 198 — its defects, 180 — 
marked by haste, zb., 198 — quotes 
the words of authors, 181, 187 — 
neglects verification, 182, 192 — 
inconsistencies in it, 182 — re- 
specting Demosthenes and Ais- 
chines, ib., 184 — Demosthenes 
and Nicias, 184 — Isocrates, ib. — 
omission of orators by, 185 — on 
his avoiding Lampriere’s grossness 
of allusion, <b. — but few articles 
by, 187—on Homer, 188 —his 
omission of Greek poets, ib. — 
cites the ‘* Theatre of the Greeks,”’ 
190 — on Aristophanes, 191 — his 
account of the theatre, ib. — bor- 
rows from Ritter’s History of 
Philosophy, 193 — philosophers 
omitted by, 194—his geograph- 
ical articles, 195 — borrows from 
Cramer, 7b. — his omission of ge- 
ographers, 196 — on the tower of 
Pharos, 197 —aided by Mr. Dris- 
ler, 198. 
Anthracite. See Johnson. 
Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman, publishing in London, 
177. See Anthon. 
Ants, alliance of, with plant-lice, 87. 
Antwerp, proposed steamships be- 
tween the United States and, 141 
— action at, in 1830, 166. 
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Aphides, ants and, 88. 
= trees, cause of the blight of, 
8 


Apple worms, 92. 

A posteriori argument, 113, 127, 359. 

A priort argument, 113, 359— am- 
biguity in the term, 361 — expiain- 
ed, 7b. 

Aristophanes, time of his death, 191. 

rteveldes preceded the Medicis, 
147. 

Assinaboin, meaning of, 294. 

Atheism, 375 — on meeting the ar- 
guments of, 383. See Deity, In- 
Jidelity, and Matter. 

Austin, Sarah, Fragments from 
German Prose Writers, translated 
by, noticed, 504. 

Aztec heads, 293. 


B. 


Bagot, Sir Charles, and the Dutch 
and Belgic question, 171. 

Ballads, distinctions in Spanish, 430. 
See Spanish Ballads. 

Bark lice, 89. 

Barker, E. H., and Professor An- 
thon, 178— cited on gross allu- 
sions, 186. 

Barnard, Henry, Annual Reports of 
the Secretary of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Common Schools in 
Connecticut, reviewed, 458 —- his 
duties, 461 — success of, ib. — his 
disinterestedness, 464 — abuse of, 
wb. 

Beauty, on the idea of, 373. 

Bee flies, 99. 

Bee moths, 94. 

Beetles, 79. 

Belgium, proposed steamships be- 
tween the United States and, 141 — 
separation of, from Holland, 142, 
168 — Nothomb’s Essai Historique 
et Politique sur la Revolution Bel- 
ge, ib. — on a projected union be- 
tween Holland and, 143, 154 — 
remarks on its independence, 144 
— on the connexion of its revolu- 
tion with that of France, of 1830, 
145, 156 — the long servitude of, 
145 — causes retarding her suc- 
cess, 146—early political strug- 
gles of, ib. —in the Middle Ages, 
16. — in the eighteenth century, 

149— union of Holland and, in 
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1815, 150— four great historical 
facts as to, 151 — grievances of, 
152— unjust political representa- 
tion of, 7b.— character of, 155 — 
three revolutions in, 7b. — account 
of the last, 156 — progress of the 
revolt, 157—Committee of Safety, 
161, 163 — Provisional Govern- 
ment there, 165— session of the 
National Congress in, 167 — elec- 
tion of King Leopold, 169 — bat- 
tle of Louvain, 170 —the Dutch 
and Belgic question, 171 —on 
the growing connexion between 
America and, 172—on the free- 
dom and patriotism of, ib. See 
Antwerp, Brussels, Holland, and 
Netherlands. 

Bell, Sir Charles, his Supplementary 
Dissertations to Paley’s Natural 
Theology, reviewed, 102, 111— 
worth of his [llustrations, 2b. 

Bermuda Isles, early superstitions 
as to the, 318. 

Bernard, Sir Francis, presides at a 
trial, 210. 

Bernardo del Carpio, remarks on, 
432. 

Black Death, The, 509, 510. 

Black flies, 98. 

Blight, American, 88. 

Blistering beetles, 83. 

Block, Adrian, and Block Island, 
326. 

Board of Education. See Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 

Boccaccio, on the writings of, 347 — 
his Decameron, 348 — his conver- 
sion, ib. 

Bode, G. H., History of Greek Po- 
etry by, 189, 190. 

Bottiger, commended, 191, 193. 

Bond, W. C., astronomical observer, 
cited, 451. 

Boston, first post between New York 
and, 324, note. 

Boston Latin School Prize Book, 275. 

Bowles, Caroline. See Southey, 
Caroline. 

Bowring, Dr., translations of Lock- 
hart and, compared, 423. 

Bradford, Alexander W., his Amer- 

ican Antiquities and Researches 

into the Origin and History of the 

Red Race, reviewed, 283 — ex- 

amines their origin, 295. 








Brainard, John G.C., Poems by, 
noticed, 258. 

Bridgewater Treatises, Paley’s Nat- 
ural Theology and the, 110. 

Brougham, Henry, Lord, works by, 
on Natural Theology, reviewed, 
102, 111, 112—character of his 
Dissertations, 112—the great 
merit of his Preliminary Treatise, 
127 — cited on the argument from 
design, 132. See Paley. 

Brussels, connexion of, with the 
Belgian Revolution, in 1830, 157 
— reception of the Prince of Or- 
ange at, 160 — defence of, against 
Holland, 163 — Provisional Gov- 
ernment there, 165 — effect of the 
defence of, 165. See Belgium. 


Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
1i0. 
Bugs, &6. 


Burnet, William, Governor of New 
York, 333. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin, his Rep- 
resentative Democracy in the Uni- 
ted States ; an Address before the 
Senate of Union College, on the 
twenty-sixth of July, 1841, re- 
viewed, 212 — on the operations of 
the Federal Government, 217 — 
histitle, 218— his satisfaction with 
its success, 219 — three causes of 
its success, 220 —on election to 
the Presidency, 2b. 

Byan, John, trial of, 210. 


C. 


Cahokia, Miinois, old French church 
and bell at, 303. 

Camanche Indians, notice of, 289, 

Cambridge, England, Arundines Ca- 
mi, sive Musarum Cantabrigien- 
sium Lusus Canori, reviewed, 269 
— quotations from it, 276. 

Canada, on the consolidation of, by 
Sir Charles Bagot, 171. 

Canker worms, 91, 97. 

Cantharides, 82. 

Carpio, Bernardo del, remarks on, 
432. 

Carver’s Shining Mountains, 285. 

Caterpillars, 89 — in orchards, 90, 91 
— silk from, 91. 

Catholicism, Mariotti on Protestant- 
ism and, 343. 
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Catlin, George, his Letters and 
Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, reviewed, 233 — 
facts respecting him and his ex- 
cursions, 7b. — his Indian Gallery, 
286—on the Mandans, 288 — 
the Camanches, 289 — on style 
of drawings, 293—on wampum, 
294. 

Causes. See Final Causes. 

Cavendish, Sir Henry, Debates of 
the House of Commons from May, 
1768, to June, 1774; commonly 
called the Unreported Parliament, 
483 — their value, 424. 

Chalmers, Thomas, Bridgewater 
Treatise by, 111 — On Natural 
Theology, reviewed, 356 — his 
defects, 7b. — his excellences, 
308. 

Chance, on the doctrine of, 131 — 
on the argument from, 381. 

Chandler, Peleg W., American Crim- 
inal Trials by, voluine I., review- 
ed, 199 — object of the work, 7b. 
—its character, 7b.—on Mrs. 
Hutchinson, 202— New York 
Negro Plot, 2U3— John Peter 
Zenger’s Trial, 205—Trial for 
self-defence against impressment, 
209. 

Charlemagne, partition of Belgian 
provinces by, 146 — ballads relat- 
ing to, and his Twelve Peers, 
431, 435. 

Chemistry, on the importance of, 
477 — vegetable analysis,479. See 
Liebig. 

Cherokee Indians, emigration of the, 
25 — remarks on the, 27. 

Chivalry, ballads of, 435. 

Cholera, Parkin on the, 510. 

Christianity, in France, 394. 

Chronometers, implicit reliance on, 
447, 453. 

Cid, ballads on the, 430, 433. 

Civilization, evidence of an advance 
in, 299. 

Clark, Mr., on the superiority of 
instructed operatives, 471. 

Clarke, defect in his argument re- 
specting the Deity, 115 — remarks 
on it, 118, 125, 362—compared 
with Descartes’, 124. 

Classical dictionaries, difficulty of 
writing, 175 — on separating from 
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dictionaries of antiquities, 177. 
See Anthon, and Hoffmann. 

Classical studies and literature, Re- 
marks and Reports on the volun- 
tary system as to, in Harvard 
University, 35 — probable aban- 
donment of them, 51 — their im- 
portance, 61 — remarks on an- 
cient, in England, 269 — in Ger- 
many, 271 — value of, 273 — 
state of, in the United States, 
274 — on prizes for, 276. See 
Coleridge. 

Climate, of New York at a former 
period, 314 — change of, in Amer- 
ica, 315. 

Clothes moths, 93. 

Coacoochee, or Wild-cat, an Indian 
chief, 18, 19. 

Coal. See Johnson. 

Coast Survey. See United States 
Coast Survey. 

Cockroaches, remedy for, 83, 

Coleoptera, 76, 79. 

Coleridge, Henry Nelson, Anthon 
copies him, on Homer, 188 — In- 
troduction to the study of the 
Greek Classic Poets by, noticed, 
239. 

Combe, George, comments on Amer- 
ican publishers, 142. 

Commerce of the American colonies 
before the Revolution, 304. 

Common-Place Book, by Ames, no- 
ticed, 22). 

Common Schools, Reports on, re- 
viewed, 458 — provision for, in 
Connecticut, 7). — measures to 
improve them there, 45!) — im- 
provement of, in Massachusetts, 
465 — insufficiency of existing 
laws, 467 — inadequate appropri- 
ations for, 7b. See Barnard, 
Connecticut, Mann, Massachusetts, 
Operatives, and Teaching. 

Commons. See Cavendish. 

Congress of Albany, representation 
by the, to the Crown, 302. 

Connecticut, Reports of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common 
Schools in, together with the An- 
nual Reports of the Secretary of 
the Board reviewed, 458 — early 
provisions in, for education, ib, — 
school funds in, 7b.— the Board 
of Education, 460. See Barnard. 

Connecticut Common School Journal, 
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vols. I. II. III., reviewed, 458 — 
editor of the, 461 — commended, 
463. 
Constant, Benjamin, on the religious 
sentiment in the soul, 373. 
Constitution. See Federal Constitu- 
tion. 
Copyright, on international, 354. 
Corbett, Michael, trial of, 210. 
Coteau des Prairies, 285, 290. 
Courier, William, trial of, 210. 
Cousin, argument of respecting 
God, 119, 366 — cited, 393. 
Cramer’s Greece, Professor Anthon 
borrows from, 195. 
Creek Indians, on the union of the 
Florida Indians with the, 3. 
Crickets and their music, 84. 
Criminal Trials. See Chandler. 
Crosby, Alpheus, Greek Grammar, 
Part First by, noticed, 494. 
Crusaders, the Flemish, 147. 
Cushing, Caleb, Oration on the Ma- 
terial Growth and Territorial Pro- 
gress of the United States, deliv- 
ered at Springfield, on the Fourth 
of July, 1839, reviewed, 211 —cit- 
ed, 216. 
Cutworms, 91. 


D. 


Dade’s party, massacred, 7. 

Dana, Richard, Idle Man by, 399. 

Dante, Mariotti on, 345. 

Deity, the a priort and a posteriori 
proofs of his existence, 113, 115, 
127, 359, 361 — defect of Clarke’s 
argument, 115, 118, 362 —argu- 
ment of Cousin, 119, 366 — of 
Descartes, 120, 124, 362, 363, 387 
— statement of the question, 126 
— the argument from design, 130 
381 — infinity of the, 139 — reca- 
pitulation of the argument, 359 
—continued agency of the, 380 
— Hume's reasoning respecting 
the, 385— Kant on the, 387 — 
Fichte, 388. See Matter. 

Delaware river, Swedish settlements 
on the, 328. 

Democracy, remarks of framers of 
the Constitution on the word, 218 
— meaning of, 219. 

Demonstrative and moral evidence, 
113, 115. 

Demosthenes, the general, facts re- 
specting, 184, 

















Demosthenes, the orator, inconsistent 
accounts of, 182. 

Depping, arrangement of Spanish 
ballads by, 427. 

Dermer, Thomas, facts from a let- 
ter by, 325. 

Descartes, argument of, respecting 
God, 120, 362— its fallacy, 124, 
363. 

Design, the argument from, for a 
Deity, 130, 331. 

Devil, Vander Donck on the consul- 
tation of, by Indians, 321. 

De Vries. See Vries. 

Dice, anecdote respecting, 131. 

Dickens, Charles, homage to, in 
America, 355. 

Dictionary. See Antiquities, and 
Classical Dictionaries. 

Diptera, 77, 97. 

D’ Israeli, J., Amenities of Litera- 
ture by, noticed, 233 — his style, 
235. 

District School Libraries, appropria- 
tions for, 475. 

Dodge, Colonel, in the expedition 
from Fort Gibson, 239. 

Donck, Vander, his map of New 
Amsterdam, 300 — facts from his 
History, 312—on the Indians’ 
consultation of the devil, 321. 

Downy plant-lice, 88. 

Druchme, value of the, 185. 

Drake, Samuel G., the Book of the 
Indians by, eighth edition, notic- 
ed, 231. 

Dramatic ballads, 441. 

Drisler, Mr., aids Professor Anthon, 
198. 

Drury, Arundines Cami, reviewed, 
269. 

Dudley, Governor, letter by, to 
Mather on the mammoth, 319. 

Dumas, M., on Liebig’s views of the 

gee kingdom, 478. 

Dutch, difficulty between the Eng- 
lish and, at Hartford, 326. 

Dutch and Belgic question, 171. 

Durandarte, Romance of, 437. 

Dwight, E., appropriation by, for 
Normal Schools, 475. 

Dwight, Timothy, on locusts in Ver- 
mont, 89. 


E. 
Earwigs, 83. 
Education, effect of, on operatives, 
VOL. LIV. —No. 115. 
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469. See Common Schools, and 
Teaching. 

Egmont, a Tragedy, noticed, 250. 

Electors of President, pledged before- 
hand, 223. 

Eloquence, Indian, 228. 

England, classical literature in, 269. 

Entomology. See Harris. 

Epidemic diseases. See Parkin. 

Eschenburg’s Manuai, 177. 

Europe. See Tales and Souvenirs. 

Evans, Oliver, predictions of, re- 
specting steam travelling, 323. 

Everett, Horace, of Vermont, Re- 
marks of, on the Motion to add to 
the Army Bill an Appropriation 
of Three Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars, for the Suppression of Hostil- 
ities, reviewed, 1 — his account of 
the ‘l'reaty of Payne’s Landing, 2 
—errors pointed out by, 7, 17. 
See Florida War. 

Evidence, moral and demonstrative, 
113,115. See Reasoning. 


F. 


Factories, superiority of instructed 
operatives in, 469. 

Family Registers, 235 — importance 
of, 237. 

Federal Constitution, condition of the 
United States at the time of form- 
ing the, 212. 

Fenning, Pierce, trial of, 210. 

Fichte’s Critique of all Revelation, 
388. 

Fiction, remark on, 233. 

Final causes, on the speculations in, 
369. 

Fisk, Professor, Eschenburg’s Man- 
ual translated by, 177. 

Flag of truce, use of, by Florida In- 
dians, 17. 

Flanders, early notices of, 146, 147 
— Crusaders from, 147 — the war- 
riors of, ib. 

Flies, 98. 

Florida, features of the country, 7, 
13. 

Florida Indians, Gadsden’s Treaty 
with the, at Payne’s Landing, 2 — 
feature in their treaty with the 
Creeks, 3 note — removal of the, 
pressed by the President, 4 — 
their opposition, 5 — massacre 


Dade’s party, 7— their mode of 
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conducting the war, 12— their 
selection of lurking places, 16 — 
their use of flags of truce, 18 — 
partial emigration of the, 20. See 
Florida War. 

Florida War, Documents respecting 
the, reviewed, 1— Sketch of its 
origin and progress, 2 — treaty of 
Payne’s Landing, ib. — its origin, 
© — errors respecting the, 7 — dif- 
ficulties of its prosecution, 11, 13— 
everglade expeditions inthe, 15 — 
expenditures of the, 21 — volun- 
teers for the, 29— supposed in- 
terest of Florida in it, 33 — pros- 
pect respecting it, 34. 

Flower-flies, 99. 

Fly-blows, 98. 

Forts, French cordon of, in North 
America, 302. 

France, the revolution of, in 1830, 
and that of Belgium, 145, 156 — 
early claims of, in North America, 
and measures for enforcing them, 
301, 302— Christianity in, 394. 

Furnace, anecdote of a, 473 note. 


G. 

Gad flies, 99. 

Gadsden, Colonel, treaty of, with the 
Florida Indians, in 1832, 2. 

Galiani, Abbé, anecdote of, 131. 

Gammer Gurton, translations from, 
into Greek poetry, 277, 231. 

Gardens, weevils in, 81. 

Geine, Liebig’s doctrine of, 481. 

Genealogies See Family Registers. 

Genelli, on the Attic theatre, 192. 

Geodesical surveys, 447, 452. 

Geographers, names of, omitted by 
Professor Anthon, 196. 

Geography, on teaching, 488. 

Geology. See Hitchcock. 

Geometry, 230. See Tillinghast. 

Georgia, proceedings in, as to the 
Stamp Act, 253 — state of, at the 
beginning of the Revolution, 254. 

German Prose Writers. See Axstin. 

Gibbon, on the time of the Unre- 
ported Parliament, 484. 

Gibson, Fort, exploring expedition 
from, 234, 239. 

Gnats, 100. 

Goethe, Egmont, a Tragedy by, no- 
ticed, 200 — outline of it, 2b. 

Gold and Gold mines, Vander Donck 
on, near Albany, 310, 316. 


Index. 


Grain-moths, 95. 

Grammar. See Crosby. 

Grap:s See Vines. 

Grasshoppers, 84. 

Grattan, Thomas Colley, History of 
the Netherlands by, reviewed, 141 
— deception practised in the edi- 
tion of it, 2+. See Belgium, Brus- 
se/s, and Holland. 

Greek. See Classical Studies, and 
Coleridge. 

Greek Grammar. See Crosby. 

Greek verses, modern composition of, 
261), 273 — specimens of, 276. 

Greck and Roman Antiquities. 
Antiquities. 


See 


H. 


Haggerston, Mr., remedy for insects 
proposed by, 97. 

Hamilwn, Andrew, defends Zenger, 
206 — remark of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris on, 209 — his family, 7. 

Hamilton, Andrew, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 209. 

Hamilton, James, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, 209. 

Harper, Brothers, & Co., censured, 
141, 142. 

Harris, Thaddeus William, his Re- 
port on the Insects of Massachu- 
setts Injurious to Vegetation, re- 
viewed, 73 — its importance, 74 — 
its scientific and popular character, 
76—on the confusion in the names 
of insects, 83 — his remedy for 
cockroaches, 84 — on little green 
grasshoppers, 85 —on bugs, 86 — 
seventeen-year locusts, 7b. — downy 
plant-lice, 88 — caterpillars, 89 — 
on cutworms, 91 —on moths, 93 
—on house flies, 98 — execution 
of the work, 100. 

Hartford, disagreement between the 
first settlers of, 326. 

Harvard University, Remarks and 
Reports respecting the Introduc- 
tion of the Voluntary System there, 
reviewed, 35 — leading principles 
of the system, 36— on the cause 
of the change, 39 — its inexpedi- 
ency, 40 —arguments in favor of 
it, 41 — details of the plan, 45— 
the Elective and the Prescribed 
studies, ib.-— remarks on_ the 
change, 46, 48 — arguments for it 











examined, 50 —the only essential 
feature of the voluntary system, 
54 — on allowing the undergradu- 
ates to select their studies, 69. 
See Classical Studies. 

Harvest fly, confounded with the lo- 
cust, 33. 

Hassler, F. N., Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, Letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a Report of, reviewed, 446 
— complaints against, 453. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Twice-told 
Tales by, noticed, 496. 

Heckewelder, John, on the first arri- 
val of Europeans at Manhattan 
Island, 310. 

Hemiptera, 76, 86. 

Hermann, H. F., on Plato, 193. 

Historical Spanish Ballads, 431. 

Historical studies, remarks on, 299, 
437. 

Hitchcock, Edward, Elementary Ge- 
ology by, noticed, 238 — additions 
to the second edition, zb. 

Hoffmann, S.¥. W., his Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, 176. 

Holland, separation of Belgium and, 
142, 168 — on their reunion, 143, 
154 — their earlier separation, 149 
their union in 1815, 150. See 
Belgium, and Netherlands. 

Homer, Anthon’s article on, 188 — 
Coleridge on, zb., 239. 

Honey-bees, appeared in America 
after the Europeans, 321. 

Hoogvorst, Baron Vanderlinden d’, 
and the Belgian Revolution, 158. 

Hopkins, Mark, The Connexion be- 
tween ‘Taste and Morals; Two 
Lectures by, reviewed, 232. 

Horse-flies, 08, 99. 

House-flies, 98. 

House of Commons. See Cavendish. 

Hudson river, steam navigation on 
the, 323. 

Huguenots, favored by Stuyvesant, 
332. 

Hume, David, skepticism of, 123, 
125, 123 — his reasoning respect- 
ing the Deity, 383, 385 — remarks 
on, 391. 

Humming-birds perplex Dutch col- 
onists, 321. 

Hummocks in Florida, 13. 

Humus, Liebig’s doctrine of, 481. 

Hunter, Robert, Governor, emigra- 

tion of, to New York, 333. 
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Hutchinson, Anne, Mrs., and Sir 
Henry Vane, 202. 
Hymenoptera, 77, 96. 


Bi 


Illinois, French cultivation of the 
grape in, 304. 

Imagination, culture of the, 487. 

Impressment, acquittal for resisting, 
209. 

Independence, Jenkins’s project for 
preventing American, 303. 

Indian mounds, 297. 

Indian oratory, 228. 

Indians, Works respecting, by Cat- 
lin and Bradford, reviewed, 283 — 
account of the Mandans, 288, 204 
— of the Camanches, 289 — on the 
language of, 290, 202 — on draw- 
ings among the Mandans, 2!}4 — 
the interpreters among the, 7. — 
on civilizing, 295—Verrazzano cit- 
ed on the, 308 —treaty with the 
Mohawk, at Albany, in 1645, 315 
— their counselling of the dev- 
il, 321— Governor Stuyvesant’s 
treatment of them, 333. See Cher- 
okees, Creeks, Drake, Florida, Red 
Jacket, Six Nations, and Stone. 

Infidelity of the present age, 127 — 
source of the German, 390 — at- 
tributed to Locke's philosophy, ¢. 
See Deity. 

Infinite, on conception of the, 375. 

Inquisition, attempt to establish, in 
the Low Countries, 143. 

Insects, classified, 76 — number of, 
77 —advantages from deleterious, 
78 — confusion in the use of the 
names of, 83. See Harris. 

Instruction of Representatives, on 
the right of, 223. 

International copyright, remarks on, 
354. 

Intuitive perceptions, 361. 
mate principles. 

Iron, importance of, 243— early uses 
of, in New England, 318. See 
Johnson. 

Iroquois Indians, meaning of, 293. 
Irving, Washington, his History of 
New York, founded in fact, 329. 

Isocrates, tuition charged by, 124. 

Israeli See D'Israele. 

Italian literature, Mariotti’s work on, 
reviewed, 339 — periods of 341 — 

Mariotti’s periods in, 343 — the 


See Ulti- 
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Middle Ages in, 7b. — the Repub- 
lics, 345 — the age of the Princi- 
palities, 349 — of Foreign Domin. 
ion, 351 — Recent Times, 352 — 
the last Half Century, 383. See 
Mariotiz. 

Italy, Catholicism and Protestantism 
in, 343— annual meeting of sci- 
entific men, 353. See /Marvottz. 


J. 


Jackson, Andrew,(President,) crowds 
the treaty of the Florida Indians, 4 
— underrates their force, 6 note, 9. 

Jealousy, remarks on, 399. 

Jenkins, Thomas, project of, for pre- 
venting the independence of the 
American colonies, 303. 

Johnson, Walter R., Notes on the 
Use of Anthracite in the Manu- 

- facture of Iron; with some Re- 
marks on its Evaporating Power 
by, noticed, 243. 

Jonker. See Yonker. 

Judicial History of Massachusetts. 
See Washburn. 


K. 


Kant, on the argument a@ posteriori, 
131 —remarks on his philosophy, 
387. 

Katy-dids, 84. 


Kemp. See Vander Kemp. 

Kent, Chancellor, Anniversary Dis- 
course of, 306. 

Kieft, William, Governor of New 
York, at an Indian treaty, in 1645, 
316 — lost, 317 — facts as to his 
administration, 329. 


L. 


Lady-birds, 79, 88. 

Lambrechtsen, his History of the 
New Netherlands, translated by 
Vander Kemp, noticed, 311 — 
facts respecting, 312. 

Language. See Spanish Language. 

Lasiocampian caterpillars, 90. 

Latin verses, modern composition of, 
269, 272 — specimens of, 279. See 
Classical Studies. 

Law Journal, The Louisiana, 257. 

Leavenworth, H., General, death of, 
284, 239 — expedition under, tb. 


Index. 


Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 178 
— on its gross allusions, 185. 

Leonard, Levi W., on the destruc- 
tion of the sugar-maple trees by 
insects, 82. 

Leopold of Saze-Coburg, clected 
King of Beigium, 169 —his ad- 
ministration, 171, 173 — influence 
of, 174. 

Lepidoptera, 76, 89. 

Libel, trial of Zenger for, 205. 

Lice on trees, 88, 89. 

Liebig, Justus, Organic Chemistry 
by ; Second American Edition, 
with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendix, by John W. Webster, 
reviewed, 476 — his doctrine of 
geine, 421. 

Life, circle of organic, 478, 479. 

Literary ambition, 402. 

Literary history, difficulty of writing, 
339 — deficiency of English, ib., 
340. See Italian, and Spanish. 

Literature, hidden treasures of, in 
British collections, 284. See D'Is- 
raeli, Italian, and Spanish, 

Locke, John, on Descartes, 122 — 
ou seer attributed to the philos- 
ophy of, 390. 

Lockhart, J. G., Ancient Spanish 
Ballads, Historical and Romantic, 
translated by, reviewed, 419 — 
their popularity, 421 — liberty 
taken by, 422—compared with 
Dr. Bowring, 423. See Spanish 
Ballads. 

Locust trees, destruction of, by the 
Clytus, 82. 

Locusts, misuse of the word, 83 — re- 
marks on, and on their musical 
performances, 85 — confounded 
with grasshoppers, ib. — irruption 
of, in Vermont, ib.—the seven- 
teen-year, &6. 

Long Island, discovery of, to be an 
island, 325. 

Longitude, on determining, 447, 453. 

Loutsiana, unconstitutional acquisi- 
tion of, 214. 

Louisiana Law Journal, noticed, 257. 

Louvain, battle of, 170. 

Lovelace, Governor, proclamation by, 
for a post between New York 
and Boston, 324 note. 

Lowell Institute, 233. 

Lyell, Mr., lectures of, before the 
Lowell Institute, 238. 








M. 


Machinery, less injured by instructed 
operatives, 471, 474. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on Skepti- 
cism, 128. 

Madison, James, on Senators’ term 
of office, 224 note — on firmness 
in the Senate, 225. 

Mails, first, between New York and 
Boston, 324 note. 

Mammoth, early allusions to the, 
318, 319. 

Mandan Indians, account of the, 
288, 204. 

Manhattan Island, Indian tradition 
of the first arrival of Europeans 
at, 310 — derivation of the name, 
311. See New Amsterdam. 

Mann, Horace, Fifth Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the. Board of 
Education of Massachusetts, re- 
viewed, 458 — facts from, 465. 

Manufacturing establishments. 
Factories. 

Maple trees, destroyed by insects, 82. 

Maps, ancient, of New York, 300 — 
of North America, 307. 

Mariotti, L., Italy; General Views 
of its History and Literature in 
Reference to its Present State by, 
reviewed, 339 —- his purpose, 342 
—on Catholicism in Italy, and 
Protestantism, 343 — on Dante and 
Petrarch, 345 — on Boccaccio and 
his conversion, 348 — style of, 355. 
See Italian Literature. 

Massachusetts, on the appropriations 
of, for scientific purposes, 73 — 
for Normal Schools and District 
School Libraries, 475. See Harris. 

Massachusetts Board of Education, 
Fifth Annual Report of the, re- 
viewed, 458—facts therefrom, 465. 
See Common Schools, and Mann. 

Massachusetts Judicial History. See 
Washburn. 

Mastodon, early allusions to the, 319. 

Mathematics, on the voluntary sys- 
tem as to, in Harvard University, 
37, 57. See Harvard University. 


See 


Matter, on the eternity of, 134 — 
theory of a creative power of, 136 
—three hypotheses on the con- 
dition of, 138. See Deity. 

Maximilian, wife of, 148. 

May beetles, 79. 

Meat flies, 98. 
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Melolontha, 79. 

Merchants, early American, 304. 

Metaphysics, on connecting theology 
and, 360, 391. 

Mexican Drawings, on” ancient, 293. 

Micanopy, a Florida chief, submis- 
sion of, 19. 

Middle Ages, picture of the, in Span- 
ish romances, 432. See Italian 
Literature. 

Mills, J. K., on the superiority of 
instructed operatives, 469. 

Monaldi. See Allston. 

Money, remarks on ancient, 185. 

Moore, Sir John, the Burial of, in 
modern Greek verse, 283. 

Moorish ballads, 435. 

Morel and demonstrative evidence, 
113, 115. 

Morals, Connexion between Taste and 
by Mark Hopkins, noticed, 232. 
Motherweil, William, Poems by, 244. 

Muths, 89, 93. 

Mounds, the Western, 297. 

Mud wasps, 96. 

Mytholegy, on the gross allusions in, 
135. 

N. 


Nations, on the growth of, 143. 

Natural Theology, the great problem 
to be proved by, 113 — an Induc- 
tive Science, 127, 3&5 — reason- 
ing to be employed in, 358. See 
Chalmers, Deity, and Paley. 

Negro Plot. See New York Negro 
Plot. 

Netherlands, Grattan’s History of 
the, reviewed, 141 — deception as 
to the edition, ib. — establishment 
of the kingdom of, in 1815, 15]. 
See Belgium, and Holland. 

Neuroptera, 76. 

New Amsterdam (now New York), 
early maps of, 300, 301 — early 
statistics respecting, 327 — con- 
quest of, in 1664, 337. 

New England, early iron casting in, 
318— difficulty of, with the Dutch 
at Hartford, 326 — sobriety of 
early, 327. 

New Hampshire Book, 1842, noticed, 
506, 

New Orange, now New York, 327. 

New Year's Day, ancient observance 
of, in New Amsterdam, 336. 

New York, early history of, 300 — 
early boundaries, 301 — fruit trees 
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in, 313 — climate of, formerly, 314 
— Dutch governors of, 323 — emi- 
gration to, of Huguenots, 332 — 
of Palatines, 333 —jealousy re- 
specting trade in, 334. 

New York City, first post between 
Boston and, 324 note — present 
and early condition of, contrasted, 
330 — first born Christian daugh- 
ter in, 331. See Vew Amsterdam. 

New York Historical Svciety, Cullec- 
tions of the (Second Series, vol- 
ume | ), reviewed, 299. 

New York Negro Plot, 202. 

Nictas, facts as to, 184. 

Normal Schools, appropriations for, 
in Massachusetts, 475. 

Northmen, their voyages to America, 
known to Vander Donck, 313, note. 

Nothomb, facts from, 142, 

Novels, remark on, 233. 


O. 


Oceola, or Powell, Indian chief, 5, 18. 

Operatives, superiority of instructed, 
469, 472. 

Opinions, on the formation of, 114. 

Oratory, Indian, 228. 

Organic life, circle of, 478, 479. 

Orthoptera, 76, 83. 

Oceola. See Oseola. 


P. 


Paine, R. T., use of chronometers 
by, 449. 

Paintings, Catlin on ancient Mexi- 
can, 293. See Alliston. 

Palatines, settlement of, in America, 
333. 

Paley, William, his Natural Theol- 
ogy, with Illustrative Notes, by 
Henry Lord Brougham ; to which 
are added Supplementary Disser- 
tations by Sir Charles Bell, re- 
viewed, 102 — characteristics of, 
103 —his object, 105, 140— his 
Moral Philosophy, 107— merit of 
his Natural Theology, 110 

Parkin, John, On the Remote Cause 
of Epidemic Diseases, noticed, 508. 

Parliament, exclusion of strangers 
from, 483. See Cavendish. 

Patriotism, the occasion of, 143. 

Payne's Landing, the Treaty of, 2. 

Pea-weavils, 8. 

Peach trees destroyed by moths, 90. 


Index. 


Peck, Dandridge, on saw-flies, 97. 

Percy, translation of Spanish ballads 
by, 420. 

ge of Popery in New York, 

03. 

Petrarch, remarks on, 345 - 347. 

Pharos, height of the tower of, 197. 

Philosophy of Religion, 386, 392. 
See Christianity. 

Pine trees, destruction of, by wee- 
vils, 81. 

Pitt Packet, law case of the, 209. 

Plant-lice, 87, 88, 97 

Platner, on Allston’s paintings, 398. 

Plato, facts respecting the Platonic 
philosophy and, 193. 

Plum weevils, >1. 

Plumer, Wm. Jr., Youth, or Scenes 
from the Past by, noticed, 24]. 

Plymouth, locusts there, in 1633, 86 
— differences between New Neth- 
erlands and, 326. 

Poetry, perfection of style in, 348 — 
requisites for translating, 421 — 
See Culeridge, and Spanish Ballads. 

Popery, persecution for, in New 
York, 2()3. 

Porson, Mr., as @ classical scholar, 
270 — citation from, 276. 

Potato flics, 83. 

Potter, Louis de, of Belgium, 157, 
164, 165, 168. 

Powell, or Oceola, an Indian chief, 
5, 18. 

Prayer, form of, in courts in New 
Amsterdam, 335. 

President of the United States, theo- 
ries as to the mode of electing, 
920 — on the electors of, 223. 

Prize Book of the Boston Latin 
School, 275. 

Prose, on perfection in style of, 348. 

Protestantism and Catholicism, Ma- 
riotti on, 343. 


Q. 


Quincy, Josiah, Remarks by, on the 
Voluntary System in studies in 
Harvard University, reviewed, 35. 


R. 


Reasoning, the kind of, to be em- 
ployed in Natural Theology, 353 
— on demonstrative, 377. 

Red Jacket, notices of 227. See Sione. 

Red Race, meaning of, 297. 











Registers. See Shattuck. 

Religion, on the philosophy of, 386, 
392 See Christianity. 

Religious element. See Soul. 

Representatives, on the right of in- 
structing, 223. 

Retaliution, recommended 
Florida War, 12. 

Revelation, Fichte on, 388. 

Ritier’s History of Philosophy, bor- 
rowed from, by Professor Anthon, 
193 — second edition of it, ib. 

Roget's Bridgewater Treatise, 110. 

Rogier, Charles, bravery of, at Brus- 
sels, 163. 

Romances. See Spanish Ballads. 

Rose bugs, 79. ; 

Rose bushes, protection of, 97. 


in the 


Ss. 


Sa-go-ye-wat-ha. See Red Jacket. 
St. Mark's Church, N. Y. City, 337. 
Saw-flies, 96, 97. 

Skepticism, Mackintosh on, 128. 

Schmidt, Gustavus, the Louisiana 
Law Journal, edited by, 257. 

School Fund in Connecticut, 458. 

School Libraries, appropriations for, 
475. 

Schools. See Common Schools, and 
Normal Schools. 

Secretary of the Board of Education. 
See Burnard, and Mann. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Letter 
from the, transmitting a Report 
of F. N. Hassler, Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, reviewed, 
446. See United States. 

Secretary uf War, Letter from the, 
in relation to the Amount of Ex- 
penditure in suppressing Indian 
Hostilities in Florida, &c., review- 
ed, | — its character, 21. 

Seeds, on sowing, in contact with 
snow, 479. 

Seguidillas, popularity of, 441. 

Selyns, Henry, first minister of New 
York, 327, 328, 339. 

Seminole, or Florida Indians. See 
Florida, 

Senators, on the right of instructing, 
223 —term of office, 224—on 
firmness in, 225. 

Seventeen-year locusts, 86. 

Srakspeare, William, two sonnets 
on, by William Plumer, Jr., 242 — 
foundation cf his Tempest, 318, 
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Shattuck, Lemuel, Complete Family 
Registration by, noticed, 235. 

Sherwin, Thomas, Elementary Trea- 

tise on Algebra by, noticed, 240. 

Silk trom caterpillars, 91. 

Simonides, the Danaé of, in modern 
Latin verse, 280. 

Siz Nations, Stone’s series of vol- 
umes relating to the, 227. 

Smali-por, extinction of the Man- 
dans by the, 285. 

Smyth, W., Lectures on Modern 
History by, noticed, 491. 

Snow. See Seeds. 

Snow gnat, 100. 

Soldier flies, 99. 

Solinus, or Selyns, Henry, Rev., 328. 

Seungs, on perpetuating fame by, 
419. 

Soul, examination of the nature of 
the religious principle in the, 373. 

Southey, Caroline, Chapters on 
Churchyards by, noticed, 500. 

Souvenirs. See Tales and Souve- 
nirs. 

Spanish Ballads, Lockhart’s Trans- 
lation of, reviewed, 419— difficulty 
of translating, 420 — Lockhart’s 
and Bowring’s, compared, 423 — 
early existence of, 423 — division 
of, 430—the historical, 431—a 
mirror of the Middle Ages, 7b. — 
character of the historical, 434 — 
Moorish, 435— chivalric or ro- 
mantic, 2b. — their present curren- 
cy, wb., 459— burlesque, 440 — 
dramatic, 441. See Lockhart. 

Spanish language, changes in. 429. 

Sparks, Jared, his edition of Sinyth’s 
Lectures, noticed, 491. 

Squash bugs, 86. 

Stamp Act, effects of the, in Georgia, 
253. 

Steam. See Erans. 

Stevens, William Bacon, Discourse 
before the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety by, noticed, 253. 

Stone, William L., the Life and 
Times of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red 
Jacket by, noticed, 227. 

Striped Cantharis, a beetle, 83. 

Stuyvesant, Peter, Governor of the 
New Netherlands, administration 
of, 331, 333 — encourages the im- 
migration of Huguenots, 332 — 
acts of, 333 — burial-place of, 337. 

Style, influence of the study of the 
classics on, 271. See Poetry. 
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Sugar-maple trees, destroyed by in- 
sects, 82. 

Surgeons, early law respecting, in 
New York, 335. 

Surplus revenue, disposition of the, in 
Connecticut, 459. 

Survey. See United States’ Coast 
Survey. 

— Settlements on the Delaware, 
328. 


T. 


Tales and Souvenirs of a Residence 
in Europe, noticed, 489, 

Tasso. See Wilde. 

Taste, theory of, 371. See Morals. 

Teaching, theory of, noticed, 246. 

Theatre of the Greeks, or the History, 
Literature, and Criticism of the 
Grecian Drama, 10. 

Theology, on mingling metaphysics 
with, 360, 391. See Natural The- 
ology. 

Tillinghast, N., Geometry by, 230. 

Tobacco, cultivated at Brooklyn, 
336. 

Toleration. See Persecution. 

Trade, jealousy respecting, in New 
York, 334. See Commerce. 

Transcendental Philosophy, 387. See 
Philosophy. 

Travelling in the United States, 324 
note. 

Treasury. See Secretary. 

Trials. See Chandler. 

Triangulation, on surveys by, 452. 

Twelve Peers, romances relating to 
the, 431, 435. 

Twice-told Tales, noticed, 496. 

Twiller, Wouter Van, 328. 


U. 


Ultimate principles, on the multipli- 
cation of, 369, 571. 

United States, Cushing’s Oration on 
the Material Growth of the, re- 
viewed 213 — limits of, at the 
peace of 1783, 216. See American 
Colonies, Federal Constitution, In- 
dependence, and Secretary. 

United States’ Coust Survey, proper 
means for pursuing the, 446 — on 
its expense, 454. 

Universities, remarks on European, 
67. See Harvard. 

Ury, John, address of, 204. 


Index. 


V. 


Vander Kemp, F. A., translation of 
Lambrechtsen’s History by, 311 
— facts as to, 312. 

Vane, Sir Henry, and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, 202. 

Ventilation, anecdote as to, 473 note. 

Verrazzano, John De, Voyage of, 
translated, 307. 

Vines, cultivated in Illinois, 304 — 
early voyagers cited on, 309, 313. 

Vinland, remarks on, 309, 313. 

— merchants, before the Rev- 
olution, 304— respect for, in 
Glasgow, 305. 

Virtue, Paley’s definition of, 107. 

Volcanic action, 509. 

Voluntary System. 
University. 

Vries, David Pieterszen de, extracts 
from his voyages published, 322 
— proceedings of, at Hartford, 326. 


W. 


Wampum, account of, 294. 

War, Secretary of. See Secretary. 

Warrants, early character of, 329. 

Washburn, Emery, Sketches of the 
Judicial History of Massachusetts 
from 1630 to 1775 by, noticed, 499. 

Waterston, Robert C , Thoughts on 
Moral and Spiritual Culture by, 
noticed, 486. 

Webber's Course of Mathematics, 240. 

Webster, John W. See Liebdig. 

Webster, Noah, on epidemics, 509. 

Weevils, 76, 80. 

Westphalia, effects of its treaty, 149. 

Wheai-moths, 95. 

White pine trees, destruction of, by 
weevils, 81. 

Wilde, Richard Henry, Conjectures 
and Researches concerning the 
Love, Madness, and Imprison- 
ment of Tasso by, noticed, 501. 

William, King of Holland, adminis- 
tration of, and conduct as to the 
Belgian Revolution, 153, 156, 162 
— resignation of, 173. 

Witchcraft, the Salem, 202. 

Wright, Sir John, 255. 


Y. 

Yonker, and Yonker's Land, 312. 
Z. 

Zenger, John Peter, trial of, 205. 


See Harvard 








